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Small fanners 
organize 
agamst Butz 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Inflation and depression at the very same time in 
this country has caused many people to change their 
thinking. Many of those that a few years back said the 
system is OK and will remain OK from now until the 
end of time are now saying the opposite, that the system 
is nearing its end. 

It should be replaced by a new system that will 
serve the needs and interests of all Americans on the 
same basis. Not just the big corporations and the big 
rich capitalists, which the Government is clearly demon- 
stating are its only interests. The Government is not 
interested in working people, nor the pom*, and surely not 
the Blacks. 

After the miserable depression of the ’30s, the system 
brainwashed many people into believing that there could 
never be another depression in this country again. There 
would never be mass unemployment again. Even now, the 
unemployment rate is much higher than Government 
statistics we read. 

FARMERS ANGRY 

I was in rural Alabama during the Christmas holi- 
days. Many of the small farmers there, those who raise 
hogs and cattle, were yelling about the squeeze they are 
caught in by the Government. Some are angry, some 
have lost all faith in the system. They are yelling in the 
same way the large cattle ranchers were yelling out 
West when they resorted to slaughtering some of their 
young cattle. 

Some farmers are saying they are bankrupt, and will 
have to go out of business. One hog raiser was saying he 
refused to sell his hogs after the price fell so low .and 
was thinking it would go up sometime later. InStehd,'fhe 
price of feed doubiphand tripled. The price of hogs and 
cattle went down atthe point of the farmers, and at the 
same time it went up lar toe middle-man and the market 
price. He said at toe prices he paid for feeding and 
keepjng his hogs on hand, he would lose money if he was 
paid triple the price that the market pays today. 

Another said, "How in the hell can this Government 
set h fixed price on toe farmers’ livestock, and at the 
same time let the middleman raise his prices so high 
that he gets as much for a teg of our animal at the mar- 
ket as he pays us for the livestock?” 

In Alabama, Tennessee, and throughout the South, 
the farmers are beginning to sell their livestock to indi- 
viduals add small merchants. They are saying they 
can at least get from $30 to $50 more a head than they 
would by carry ing'them to a stock market. 
ATTACKED BY LAW 

The Government is threatening these small farmers 
with some law to stop them. Some are saying that may 
be the beginning of a bloodbath or a revolution. The 
Government is saying that any livestock must be in- 
spected and processed through a Government agency 
where the meat can be graded. 

One farmer pointed out the fact that some of the big 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Editorial article 


DIPLOMACY— FORD-KISSINGER STYLE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 

The new year has brought the world face to 
face with outright famine in Asia and Africa, re- 
cessions circling the globe, the sixth and deepest 
of the post-war recessions being right here, in 
the mightiest and richest of all ruling powers, 
the U.S.A. 

The newly-created Middle East Gold Circle, far from 
being free of crises, including class struggles that under- 
mine the whole structure, is exactly where war threatens 
to break out. Moreover, on the horizon hovers not only 
still another Arab-Israeli war, nor only sawdust Caesars 
like the Shah of Iran, strutting about with the grand 
illusion of restoring the old Persian empire, and globally 
at that. Gunboat diplomacy exudes especially from the 
real world Goliath, U.S. capitalism, nuclearly armed to 
overkill. 


AN URGENT APPEAL TO OUR READERS 


Today, when toe recession has struck a blow at all 
of us— and among Blacks, unemployment has reached 
toe Depression level of 30 percent— it is time to act, not 
by waiting for the band-aid palliatives the government is 
offering here at the same time it increases its gunboat 
diplomacy around toe world, but by opening the fight on 
all fronts. With this in mind. News & Letters, whose very 
existence is threatened, has increased this issue to 12 
pages. The first necessity is to expand a forum for the 
voices from below. 

• N&L was the very first to carry a special issue on 
the brand new farmworkers’ huelga in California ten 
years ago, and has been active in these struggles ever 
since. But only now have we been able to devote a regu- 
lar and full page to cover the Latino struggles that are 
going on everywhere at the very time that the Adminis- 
tration continues to play with military interventions in 
Latin America. (See Lead article.) We must never per- 
mit another imperialistic Bay of Pigs invasion. 

• To expand the struggles of the unemployed, instead 
of retrenching in the face of the economic crisis, News 
and Letters Committees on the East Coast, the West 
Coast and in the Midwest have begun issuing a new 
newsletter. Unemployment Lines. It is free. We urge you 
to send for a copy and to contribute your own stories. 

• To assure the continued expansion of the voices of 
all the forces of revolution, the workers, the unemployed, 
the Blacks, Women’s Liberation, the Youth— not separ- 
ated from a philosophy of freedom— we would like to 
move to a 12 page paper regularly, if we could. But, 
meanwhile, just to survive as an eight page paper we 
must have your help. 

$ $ * 

We exist entirely on the sales of our literature and 
the donations of our friends and reader?, and unemploy- 


ment has cut deeply into these contributions. We cannot 
cut our budget for toe simple reason that no one, from 
editor to typist, gets paid. All our labor is voluntary. At 
the same time, galloping inflation has raised every basic 
necessity, from postage to printing and from rent to 
paper supplies, sky high. We cannot survive without your 
help. 

♦ $ « 

News & Letters was horn 20 years ago, at the height 
of McCarthyism, when a small group of workers and in- 
tellectuals decided to fight against that reaction by re- 
vealing the real American forces to overcome the tide 
and move on to toe active 19G0s. It is dear from the re- 
cent exposures of the CIA, that the reaction has not dim- 
inished. It is also clear from the ‘60s that there must be 
a unifying of toe forces of revolution with a philosophy 
of revolution that is not tied to any state power, be it 
U.S., Russia, or China. 

• Nowhere will you find that but in N&L. 

• Nowhere else will you find a Black production 
worker as editor, and a white production worker as co- 
editor. 

• Nowhere else will you find such a unique combina- 
tion of worker and intellectual — in each page of N&L, 
and in every activity of our committees. 

TO KEEP US GOING, TO HELP US EXPAND OUR 

WORK, PLEASE— GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS 
- YOU CAN! : 

-NEWS & LETTERS 

3 1900* E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48207 

I enclose — as my contribution to help N&L. 

Name ’ : 

Address : ........ 

City .. . ..... State ...... i. Zip .. 


It would be fatal to reduce these threats to 
“mere contingency” views for only the worst imaginable 
of situations— “strangulation of industrialized democra- 
cies.” A Third World War could only be nuclear, would 
be truly final, the end of dvffisathm as we’ve known it. 
No matter how insane, therefore, talk of “contingencies” 
sounds, we must coldly and deeply and with utmost 
urgency examine “contingencies” as capitalistic realties. 

Let’s look pot alone at the intr a -imperialistic rival- 
ries, nor, no matter how glittering toe gold, at toe global 
posturings of the Middle East Gold Grek, nor at toe 
derisions within toe ruling classes within teto uppijr, 
Instead, let’s begin where toe deepest contradictions jure, 
where everything begins and ends— production. 

Capitalism, private and state, never could solve basic 
contradictions, knowing only how to go from crises to 
wars and back again. 

Unemployment and Political Shenanigans 

There are starving masses not only in the poor, tech- 
nologically underdeveloped lands, beset by natural cala- 
mities, but also in the richest, super-industrialized coun- 
try in the world, U.S.A., and that right after the GNP 
hit toe trillion-dollar mark. All too obviously, GNP is not 
national wealth. . Built-in “stabilizers” like unemployment 
insurance and Social Security may have convinced the 
learned economists that a deep recession is not as bad 
as a depression. But, as witness the dissatisfaction and 
restlessness in any unemployed line, the Black marches, 
and the UAW demonstration planned Feb. 5 for 
Washington, toe unemployed will not forever allow the 
capitalists to let the whole weight of their chaotic, ex- 
ploitative system fall on their backs. 

At this moment, when even toe Herbert Hoover men- 
tality of President Ford has had to give way to toe 
reality that- hot inflation but unemployment is Enemy No. 
1, here is where lies the truth: the “average” unemploy- 
ment is 7.1 percent, which means nearly seven million 
people out of work. Every industrial city, moreover, knows 
(Continued on Page ID 
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Teachers fight union-busting in Detroit suburb International Women's Year 




— News & Letters photo 

Mass picket line and police harassment of pickets. 

Dearborn Heights, Mich. — The Crestwood 
District teachers, members of the Michigan Edu- . 
cation Association (MEA), have been working 
without a contract since February 1973. After a 
month’s strike this past September, they went the 
complete route of mediation, fact-finding and arbitration 
before deciding to strike again on Dec. 4. 

After three weeks of the strike, the Crestwood Board 
of Education fired the 186 striking teachers and hired 
scabs. This led to bitter confrontations between scabs 
and strikers on the picket lines at Crestwood High School 
and has made Crestwood a statewide battle ground for 
anion vs. anti-anion forces. 

A teacher who came 90 miles from Saginaw to 
picket in support summed up the feelings of all the 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

markets have lowered their prices on meat since they 
started to sell to individuals. For some years and better, 
he has been carrying his livestock to market, and not 
once have they refused to buy the animal, or said they 
had thrown it away, because it did not meet Government 
or state standards. 

This farmer said if a Government inspector wants to 
come out on their farms and inspect their animals they 
can. But he was damn sure that no one was going to 
force him to buy feed at the high price it is at today, then 
force him to sell his livestock at the low price they are 
offering. 

ROAD TO DICTATORSHIP 

He said, “Hell, man, that is what they do in those 
countries where they live under a dictator. If Nixon had 
remained in office, and had gotten away with that Water- 
gate mess, we were on the road to a dictatorial regime. 
That Ford that replaced him seems to be trying to 
complete Nixon’s course of intention.” 

This Secretary of Agriculture Butz, Nixon put in. 
Every time he opens his mouth he tells the American 
people that food prices are going up higher before they 
get lower. Greenspan and Simon are the same, Nixon 
hand-picked, and they never have a good word to say, or 
news that is comforting for the working and poor people. 
Even they do not say now that we should have faith in 
this system. 

The small farmers in Tennessee have organized to 
the point of advertising their livestock sales to individ- 
uals. People are coiping there from all over the country 
to buy meat from them, completely eliminating the 
middleman. If it takes the same form throughout other 
Southern states, the farmers feel it is a way to fight 
inflation and the Government at the same time. 

FORD HAS NO ANSWERS 

It appears that the Government is stuck in quicksand. 
The more it moves to get out of it, the deeper it goes 
down. None of the stop-gap measures that President Ford 
is proposing is the answer. Tax rebates sure is not, ex- 
tension of unemployment compensation is not, and raising 
gasoline prices through more taxes is not. 

Nothing short of a total reorganization of this system, 
by replacing it with a new society, will begin to answer 
tile needs of the people in this country. What people 
forget is that a new society is the human endeavor or it 
> is nothing! The working people will build it or it will not 
be built. Today there is a crying need for a new unity 
ofiliebr^aiid pr'abtiie; beginning with 'where the ’work- 
ing pebpl#*fere, their thdughts; 'their Struggles,' their as- 
pirations. •’ ! * 1 ! • , 


teachers on the line when he said, “Our contract is not 
up for negotiation yet, but I feel it is being decided here 
and now!” 

SCABS CROSS LINE 

On Monday, Jan. 6, the schools were supposed to 
open again with scab teachers. Those that did show 
up had to drive through a picket line of about 200 teach- 
ers, many from neighboring districts, gnd some 100 sup- 
porters from local union and radical groups. 

While Dearborn Heights police and Wayne County 
sheriff’s officers arrested 15 pickets and escorted many 
of the scabs into the school, enough were kept away so 
that parents were needed in the classrooms to keep the 
school open. 

Expressing anger that other teachers would strike- 
break, a young teacher on the line related the strike to 
the whole economic situation: “The Boards of Education 
are well organized and are taking advantage of the 
recession to destroy the MEA. 

“These scabs tell stories of desperation and the 
media run them, but nobody tells our story. We don’t 
even have a pension or unemployment compensation. 
I’ve been teaching six years, five in this district, and I 
still make only $9,500 a year.” 

A bitter division has resulted from both parents’ and 
students’ groups coming out strongly against the strikers 
(See article, p. 9). A young, woman teacher said, “Some 
of us have been visiting parents every day to gain sup- 
port, Those who support us are afraid to speak out for 
fear of reprisals. It has really become nasty because 
many parents feel we are being ‘unprofessional’ to strike 
and picket and try to keep scabs out. Well, if we are 
‘professional,’ we need to be paid for it.” 

DEARBORN HEIGHTS AND BOSTON 

The attempts to break the union at Crestwood can’t 
be separated from the attacks, begun by Nixon and con- 
tinued by Ford, on education gains that the student move- 
ment of the ‘60s won. Federal funds have been massively 
reduced, and very little is left of the control won by stu- 
dent, teacher, and community groups over what the con- 
tent of education is to be. 

Yet so total is the crisis today that social and econo- 
mic issues can’t be separated. They are boiling over, not 
only in Boston, but in Henry Ford’s backyard. 


Detroit, Mich. — The fact that the United Na- 
tions has declared 1975 to be International 
Women’s Year shows only that not even they 
can escape what is new in women’s fight for 
freedom — and that is its global character. 

The UN, President Ford and Ms. magazine are all 
making excited plans for what can only be a sham cele- 
bration in this year of global crisis 
with the collapsing of the world’s 
economy, mass unemployment in / A 

the U.S., Asia and Europe and the H 
starvation of one-third of the an9B M ) 

world’s population. It is only I ! 

women themselves, along with \ j j 

others struggling for liberation, \ u 

who have the creativity, the force \ / 

and revolutionary reason to change 
this reality. '' 

While Ms. magazine becomes fat on culture, it is 
those who cannot afford their $12 a year price tag who 
want revolution and a society where freedom is measured 
in the lives of every woman, cfaiM and man. As Ms. 
magazine whines about the UN’s discriminating against 
women in their hiring practices and complains about too 
few female diplomats, in every country in the world the 
struggle for bread is inseparable from the struggle for 
freedom, and that is what will make 1975 truly Inter- 
national Women’s Year. 

In 1974 it was the forces from below — the women 
in India who forced merchants to lower food prices and 
now lead a growing peasant movement; nurses in Britain 
fighting for a living wage; the women who fought Farah, 
who fight the grape and lettuce growers, who occupied 
Wounded Knee, who helped the Brookside miners win 
their strike; and Black women whose fight for freedom 
has never stopped since the first slave was forcibly 
brought to America — that pushed the UN into its empty 
resolution. 

In 197$ the deepening crisis the world over will gen- 
erate more forms and forces of revolt and it is only this 
subject, this self-development, that can make the year 
of women's internationalization worth celebrating. 

—Terry Moot 


NY welfare groups form new Council for Human Rights 


New York, N.Y. — A group of mothers decid- 
ed to reorganize in New York because of the ha- 
rassment we have to go through with welfare. 
The Council for Human Rights has met for the 
last few months. It grew out of an attempt a year 
ago to coordinate welfare groups city-wide. 

We have to work with recipients at the welfare cen- 
ters and with the unemployed, many of whom are ex- 
recipients and were just getting on their feet when they 
got laid off. Also, we are finding some who stuck their 
noses up at Welfare Rights are now on the bread lines. 

The Council for Human Rights is both men and 
women. One of our interests is to help the vets; after 
they fought for the country, it doesn’t want to take care 
of them. An organization of high school dropouts is also 
working with us. 

One of our plans is to lobby Congress and the New 
York State legislature to get some jobs. A bus of women 
went to Albany from various groups, including the 
Household Workers, CLUW, and the Women’s Political 
Caucus, to lobby for laws to aid women. 

Delegates will be going to Washington. For one tiling, 
food stamps jumped from $41.50 to $47.50 last year and 
are supposed to go up again in March. We are lobbying 
to get them to go down instead of up. 

We are not going to let the politicians keep sitting 
on their behinds, crying that there is a depression and 
we won’t get out of it except by a war. We are going to 
get some money for jobs. The struggle for money and 
jobs is greater now than ever, because it is not only the 
poor who are feeling the pinch. It has finally reached 
the middle class, who thought they were safe. 

I don’t believe this country is broke — not as long 


For International Women's Year 

News & Letters has recognized women as both 
■force and revolutionary Reason since our founding 
in 1955. We believe that Women’s Liberation means 
taking back our heads and thinking for ourselves. 
Our ideas and those of others who have worked 
with us are available in: 

• Notes on Women’s Liberation: We Speak in 

Many Voices $1 

• Rosa Luxemburg: Revolutionary -Theoretician, 
plus State-Capitalism and Marx’s Humanism 
(with an analysis of Luxemburg’s Accumulation 
of Capital, by Raya Dunayevskaya) ........ 56 cents 

• Black, Brown and Red (available in libraries; 

hopefully to be reprinted soon) 75 cents 

• Philosophy and Revolution, (particularly Ch. 9, 

“New Passions and New Forces”) by Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya, .paperback ... $2.95 

Order from: News- & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
••• r-i; ^Detr^L.-Mieliigau 48207 1 


as Ford and Congress are getting their paychecks, and 
the military budget is still being spent for all sorts of 
foolishness; Foolishness includes that conference on hun- 
ger in Italy. We don’t need to go to Italy to find hunger; 
all we need to do is look around us. There are thousands 
of children going hungry here in America. With the high 
cost of living and inflation, that’s what the military 
budget should be spent on. 

We hope we’ll be able to find a way of working to- 
gether, because no one organization can accomplish the 
goal alone. It will need all groups that are working for 
the same issues pulling together. Until that happens this 
country can’t accomplish anything except the kind of 
leadership Nixon gave us. 

In order to help us get things moving, contributions 
can be sent to: Council for Human Rights, c/o Kennedy- 
King Welfare Rights Center, Box 1094, Manhattanville 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10027. 

Support probation for Inez Garcia 

Salinas, Cal. — A prison psychiatrist and superin- 
tendent urged the court to release Inez Garcia, who is 
serving a sentence of five years to life, for shooting 
the man who held her down while another one raped 
her. The court had previously denied bail for her, pend- 
ing an appeal, on the grounds she “is dangerous.” 

The 18-page report, filed in Monterey County Superior 
Court by Dr. Beatrice Franklin, a psychiatrist, and 
Mary Grace Dick, assistant superintendent of the prison, 
said: “Further institutional incarceration is not deemed 
necessary as there is minimal indication that she is 
violence-prone ... it is respectfully recommended that 
according to the study made on Inez Garcia, she be 
given probation.” 

Deputy District Attorney Brauderick, the prosecutor, 
said his office opposes the release of Mrs. Garcia. 

The Garcia Defense Committee is asking everyone 
to write to Attorney General Evelle Younger and Gov- 
ernor Edmund Brown, Jr. of California, supporting the 
recommendation for probation. 


Local News * Letters Committees can be |j| 
contacted directly in the following areas: 

SAN FRANCISCO : PO Box 77303, Station E, jjj 
San Francisco, CaL 94107 

HI CONNECTICUT: PO Box 291, 1 

HI Hartford, Conn. 06101 HI 

III LOS ANGELES: PO Box 24371, If! 

jjj Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 § 

fif DETROIT: 1900 E, Jefferson, 

jjj Detroit 4*207 (.961-1010) ,| 

ill NEW YORK: PO. Box 5463. Grand Cental Sta. jjl 

; New York, N-Y. 10017 iff 
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Master Charge workers act to organize union 


San Francisco, Cal. — We are in the process 
of organizing a union here at the clearing house 
for the banks that use Master Charge. The major- 
ity of the workers are women and there are many 
minority workers. If you are male and white you 
get the choice positions. 

Some of the women workers have trained white men 
who then became supervisors over them. The company 
pulls women off of jobs to give them to whites. There is 
no chance of advancement for minorities. 

Some of us began talking about how to get some 
control over management. It was spontaneous at first 
and then became more solid. I think that the unions are 
necessary, but they need to have some type of control by 
the workers. For this reason we wanted to have a semi- 
autonomous group associated with the union. 

We went to an office workers’ union and they said 
they agreed with us, but we found out that they weren’t 
really willing to work with us. We wanted to write our 
own leaflets, but the union said they had their own ex- 
perienced people and they would do the writing. They 
were even going to pass out leaflets and cards without 
<-h A ckin g with the workers’ organizing committee. When 
we challenged them on this, they pulled out. 

REAL UNION IS PEOPLE 

The only way to organize is around people. Either 
people decide what they want or there is no real union. 
It is just a dues collection agency. A union is supposed 
to be a unity or it is nothing. We finally signed up to 
work with Service Employees Union Local 250, which 
allowed us autonomy to run our own drive. In just a few 
weeks of work we obtained a high enough percentage to 
file for an election. 

At the beginning of our organizing drive, it usually 

Maria Joffe: revolutionary 

Like a ghost come from the grave came the news 
that Maria Joffe has survived 26 years in forced labor 
camps in Stalin’s Russia. What hit me as being almost 
as hard to bear is that the references to her, outside of 
the mere announcement of her survival and leaving 
Russia for Israel, are to her husband, the great revolu- 
tionary, Adolf Joffe, who committed suicide when 
Trotsky was expelled from Russia. 

Here is a woman who was a revolutionary from her 
youth, who participated in the Great Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917, though only a teenager. By the time her 
husband, who was a member of the Central Committee 
and was with Trotsky in the struggle against the Stalin- 
ist bureaucracy, took his life, Maria was sent off to a 
forced labor camp for continued opposition activity. And 
now, at the age of 75, having survived in prison camps 
from 1929 to 1956, she still struggles to leave that prison 
society that is the original workers’ state transformed 
into a state-capitalist society, and yet is still anointed 
as “Communist” by many in the new generation, in- 
cluding Angela Davis. 

Why does no one ask her thoughts and experiences 
and views of the future? Why does no one see that she 
wasn’t just wife to a great leader, but herself an acti- 
vist, a heroine in survival? What was her life as a 
woman revolutionary, as a prison inmate, as a thinker? 

It was great, though, to hear of her; we hope we 
will hear from her from Israel, and on those experiences 
begin to build a new, fully free world. 


| WL NOTES | 

More than 2,500 angry women, protesting inflation, 
demonstrated in Port Moresby, New Guinea at the gov- 
ernment buildings. A hundred broke through the police 
and stormed the building looking for the Chief Minister 
to demand lower prices, higher wages, a pay cut and 

curb on the special privileges of politicians. 

® 

A feminist organization called “Working Organiza- 
tion for Women” (WOW) has been formed in Barbados 
“to promote unity among Caribbean women by seeking 
to eliminate such barriers as may exist in relation to 
color, class or creed.” They will be involved in education, 
human rights, communication and community affairs. 
$ $ * 

In northern California 70,000 cannery workers, most 
of whom are minority women, have established a loose 
network to fight against 80 canneries who practice rac- 
ism and sexism in hiring, promotion and pay, and have 
unsafe working conditions. They are also fighting the 
Teamsters Union’s exclusion of rank-and-file partici- 
pation. 

❖ * % 

Nigerian women are fleeing from northern areas to 
escape marriages forced on them by religious leaders 
claiming that the drought is due to the immorality of 
single women. Single women have been attacked by 
mobs, thrown out of their apartments and in some places 
given a week to marry or leave the town. 

£ $ * 

Saying that American men are “slaves”, Saudi 
Arabia’s UN delegate says that “My government will 
not contribute a cent to the International Women’s Year 
conference;” ! lft’ oil-rich Saudi Arabia women -are still 
chattel property with virtually no rights— including the 
right to vote, marry -for love; or drop the veil. 


ended up that only one person was writing the leaflets. 
But this meant that we didn’t have a complete view so 
we spent a lot of time trying to get a group of workers 
together to write leaflets so that they would really reflect 
more peoples’ ideas. Sometimes one person will write a 
draft, but the committee as a whole discusses it and 
changes parts. 

The relationship with the union has to be on a pro- 
fessional basis. The union has to treat us as adults. Ne- 
gotiations should have a majority of workers, not union 
reps. The union representative should explain legal terms 
and our rights. The contract should be on the level of 
people, not legal talk. We know how to think for 
ourselves. 

WOMEN’S PROBLEMS 

There are a number of women’s problems at work, 
but so far they haven’t been brought up strongly. This 
is because everyone is treated bad because we are 
minorities. Even within the organizing committee we 
have the problem of men having their own discussions 
and women being off on the side. 

One ’thing I have discovered is that many of the 
workers are more aware than the organizing committee 
of what they want and where they are coming from. You 
could see this when the Teamsters tried to come in and 
capitalize on our organizing effort. 

We had a really great spirit inside the building. Leaf- 
lets appeared on walls and on the floor. Workers typed 
their own statements against the Teamsters trying to 
muscle in. I don’t know who put them up— it was workers 
from different areas. 

Our NLRB hearing is going to be later this month. 
But it will be March before we can vote. Meanwhile we 
have to be aware of what we want, be aware of our 
strength in unity. 

—Woman worker. Master Charge 


Worldwide sexism confirmed 



Women handwash laundry in Ecuador hospital. 

Detroit, Mich. — The International Labor 
Organization (ILO), as its contribution to In- 
ternational Women’s Year, has prepared a report 
on the 562 million women workers around the 
world. The available statistics confirm women’s 
low status in the labor market in each nation, 
whether the country calls itself capitalist or so- 
cialist. Women barn 50 to 80 percent less than men for 
the same work time, are primarily confined to low-pay, 
tow-skill jobs, and are seen in times of high unemploy- 
ment as “intruders in a male domain.” 

Married women now comprise more than 50 percent 
of the female labor force, and in the U.S., the proportion 
of working mothers has increased more than eightfold 
since 1940. The report doesn’t draw the conclusion that 
the Women’s Liberation Movement should be able to: 
these working women, being oppressed on the job as well 
as having the primary responsibility for the home and 
children, really have the deepest understanding of what 
new relationships in society could mean. 

The ILO report condemns the division of labor into 
men’s and women’s work and even cautions that increas- 
ed technology perpetuates this problem. Once again, the 
women’s movement must draw the conclusion that tech- 
nology, instead of freeing people in this society, enslaves 
and dehumanizes women and men when the machine 
rules the worker. A few more women getting promotions 
to “responsible” positions, as suggested by the report, 
is no solution at all. Working women want a total change 
in their lives, in their relationships on the job as well 
as in the home, so that they are treated as total human 
beings with minds as well as bodies. 

While the ILO report recognizes that women’s rights 
in the world of work are dependent on the economy, it 
doesn’t conclude that there must be a total change of the 
world’s social system by having workers’ -control at the 
point of production 1 . In fact, the ILO report concludes 
that “there is evidence of the stubborn persistence of the 
subtler types of discrimination which are hard to grasp, 
hard to fight and hard to eliminate.” 

The authors of the report may think it’s hard to 
fight, but working women aren’t accepting the premise 
that those who run the world will continue to do so for- 
ever. Most working women are waging the constant battle 
for greater control of their own lives and they know 
. discrimination can be eliminated and productive wofk 
can be available’ to all when there’s a social revolution 
based on the freedom of every man; woman, and child. 
'-* ■ '* - - — ' --- — - ■ - — MarieBignan 
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Ford wakes up to recession 

By Ethel Dunbar 

As I listened to the President’s State of the Union 
message, when he said this country is in a bad way, and 
is in a deep recession, I wondered when he had awaken- 
ed to that fact. Several months ago this same man was 
saying there was no recession and he was going to turn 
the country around before we got into a Depression. 

Now he is quoting what President Roosevelt said and 
did just after the country entered World War II— We did 
it then and we can do it now. One thing Roosevelt did not 
have to worry over was inflation. He didn’t hesitate to 
put price controls on all commodities— something Nixon 
and Ford both refused to do. 

Instead, Ford has taken money from all social pro- 
grams that affect the poor and working people. At the 
same time he is spending millions on the war in South- 
east Asia for the sole purpose of killing and destroying 
human lives. His speech seems to conclude in that same 
direction today. After saying his intention was not to let 
Social Security rise above five percent, he then said how 
many billions would be needed for defense programs to 
keep “peace” around this world, and keep the American 
people “safe” here at home. 

Some of the news commentators afterwards were 
saying that the President did not know 1 how or whether 
his proposal would work. He was making those proposals 
hoping some would catch on and would be tried. 

What I wanted to hear most from Ford was what his 
plans were on dealing with high food prices. That is the 
concern of many housewives, but nothing was said about 
that. One of the newscasters said he had been told that 
food prices would begin to come down in 1978. 

He also said that all of Ford’s proposals would have 
to be approved by Congress, and he did not believe that 
they would go along with most of what he had said. That 
was more encouraging to me than any of what the Presi- 
dent had said. 

NLRB blocks union drive 

New York, N.Y. — In October 1974, the Office and 
Professional Employees International Union (OPEIU) 
Local 153 took an unfair labor practice charge to Ihe 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) when 180 em- 
ployees were fired in two days at Macmillan Publishing 
Company. The union charged that toe sudden firings 
were an attempt to bust their union organizing drive 
at this New York company. 

Last week toe NLRB stated that there were no 
grounds for issuing a complaint; their investigation 
showed that only economic troubles were the reason 
for the firings. But the firings came just two days after 
the union petitioned for an election at Macmillan. 

The investigating officer at the NLRB was optimistic 
that a complaint would be coming out so we were 
shocked when it didn’t. It is obvious to some of us that 
the decision to put an obstacle to white collar organiz- 
ing came from Washington, in complete disregard of 
the situation. 

OPEIU has two publishing elections this month. 
Victories will show Washington that we’re not going to 
sit on our asses and wear WIN buttons — we’re going 
to fight for decent working wages. 

— A publishing employee 

Earring House 

Women fight unfair practices 

San Francisco, Cal., — The warehousewomen at Ear- 
ring House Imports were locked out of work on Aug. 8 
for union organizing (See N&L, October, 1974). Ever 
since, they have been picketing the company’s warehouse 
and 14 retail stores, protesting unfair labor practices. 

Now, five months later, the company refuses to com- 
ply with the remedial administrative order from toe Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The NLRB found the em- 
ployers guilty of multiple unfair labor practices: denying 
the worker’s legal right to organize and to give testimony 
against the employer. By getting rid of the employees in 
the bargaining unit, the company also refused to recog- 
nize and bargain with the union. 

Because the company fails to comply with the law, 
the NLRB has scheduled a court hearing for Feb. 6, 1975 
(10 a.m.. Federal Bldg., 450 Golden Gate Ave.). Both 
sides will be subpoened to appear and give testimony 
before the NLRB’s Administrative Law Judge. 

Despite the victory, the women must continue walk- 
ing the picket line. They aie confident, however, that the 
NLRB decision for rehire, backpay and an order to bar- 
gain will be enforced following toe court hearing. 


NEW YORK-AREA READERS: 

News and Letters Women’s Liberation is 
meeting again in New York! We are reading Marx 
and writing of the WL movement; we are partici- 
pating in labor and welfare mothers’ organizing. 

All those who want to work out philosophy for 
the movement are welcome to jqin ns, P.I^ase write , 
to News & Letters, P. Q. Box 5463, Grqnd Centra^ 
Sta., New York, N. Y. 10017. 
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KQED workers strike against oilevision 


KQED pickets were joined 
by many community resi- 
dents in support of their 
struggles against oilevi- 
sion. 



San Francisco, Cal. — After 19 weeks of a 
bitter strike, the 80 employees of the prestigious 
educational television station, KQED, voted to re- 
turn to work with an agreement to submit all un- 
resolved issues to mediation-arbitration, so long 
as certain pre-conditions were upheld. 

Management immediately violated the agreement by 
refusing to rehire one of the Black workers who had 
honored the picket line, but was forced to hack down and 
rehire him. 

STRIKE OVER BASIC PRINCIPLES 

This strike was not over wages but for principles, 
against the demands of the recently appointed station 
manager, William Osterhaus. Recruited by the board of 
directors from the Westinghouse commercial TV station, 
at a salary of $52,000 (the former manager got $25,000), 
Osterhaus was told to “get the community-owned public 
TV station ‘out of the red’.” His first act was to hire his 
former co-worker, Art Porter, as his assistant at $32,000 
— although many employees were making less than 
$6,000, “because the station had no funds.” 

This summer when the union contracts for eight dif- 
ferent locals were up for renewal, the new managers 
demanded the contracts include their right to hire and 
fire, anyone, at any time, for any reason, claiming as 
justification, “artistic needs, unique to television”! The 
workers struck! 

The strikers included “Newsroom” (the most highly- 
rated program in California) reporters, film makers, 
sound persons, production assistants, engineers (threaten- 
ed with a cut-back from 26 to 13 men) and mail clerks. 
Joining them in solidarity were the non-union clerical, 
maintenance men, artists, technicians and the affiliated 
radio station employees. 

WIDE COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

The picket line, with hundreds of union and com- 


munity supporters, walked 18 hours daily. Station ap- 
peals for phone-in pledges were stymied when strike 
sympathizers jammed the lines. Rallies, parties, a daily 
bulletin and “Newsroom of the streets” kept the public 
informed to offset the silence of the daily media. Letters 
to management insisted, “Settle the strike in favor of 
the union or no funds from us.” 

All live programming was halted as the participants 
refused to cross the line, and stars like Joan Baez and 
Jean Marsh publicly supported the strikers. 

Osterhaus, with off-again on-again negotiations, was 
not bothered by the strikers activities. With the backing 
of the majority of the board— the majority corporation 
directors and lawyers — he intended to achieve his real 
objective, concealed from the public, which was to get 
really big funds from Exxon, Mobil, etc., and the super- 
banks, like Bank of America. 

OILEVISION POINT OF VIEW 

In exchange, they could get long films, with their 
point of view on ecology, drilling, economics shown over 
the chain of 200 educational TV stations under the guise 
of “public service” and tax-deductible, for a tiny fraction 
of the cost of commercial television. To do this, Oster- 
haus would really need crews “whose artistic talents” 
would be entirely in conformity with the oilevision point 
of view. 

The strikers, a veritable rainbow of races, organized 
their own slate for the board of directors, and in January 
elected three pro-union members. With the minority mem- 
bers of the board who favored the Third World forces 
on strike, they can pressure the balance of power. 

Now Osterhaus is listening carefully, for the board 
hired him, and they clan fire him, and the word is out— 
“Settle the strike!” Meanwhile the union members are 
putting out a progress bulletin, and a very alert public 
is carefully watching to see what happens to their station. 


St Louis strike of 1877 shows American roots of Marxism 


Reign of the Rabble: The St. Louis General Strike 
of 1877 by David T. Burbank, Augustus M. Kelley, New 
York, 1966, $7.50. 

David Burbank’s Reign of the Rabble brings this 
forgotten page in American history to light with meti- 
culous attention to concrete events and their historic 
framework. 

The title itself comes from a headline in the daily 
press which, because it was so thoroughly surprised, was 
unusually candid in blatantly projecting its fear and dis- 
dain for the activity of the new proletarian masses who 
were showing through their activity just how concrete 
self-government can be. 

The general strike in St. Louis took place against a 
background of severe depression and was an extension 
of the spontaneous national strike against the railroads, 
ah mdustry which, like most of newly industrialized 
America, had experienced very little trade unionism. The 
historic link with past freedom movements was diverse. 

The German influence took the form of both the mili- 
tant German immigrant veterans of the 1848 near-revo- 
lution, and the successor to Marx’s First International in 
America, the Workingman’s Party. Indeed, one of the 
founding members of the First International, James 
Cope, was elected to the Executive Committee of the St. 
Louis strike. 

The press’ continuous obsession with attacking the 
Paris Commune during the strike reflected how deep and 
fresh this form of freely associated labor was in the 
minds of everyone. The St. Louis strikers were thinking 
French, calling for “liberty, equality, and fraternity” and 
marching to the Marseillaise. 

MASS SELF-ACTIVITY 

The Workingman’s Party was instrumental in calling 
a mass meeting, giving what Burbank calls “the slight- 
est jar” that precipitated the movement. But from the 
beginning, the momentum of the masses themselves was 
a force independent of the leadership, and expanded the 
strike to a complete shut down, with Black workers often 
being out in front. 

Because of the role of central leadership at a certain 
point,* Burbank insists on characterizing the strike as 
non-spontaneous. On the contrary, the Committee’s oppo- 


sition to the initiative of the masses shows that they were 
as surprised as anyone at the spontaneous directions 
taken by the strikers. 

The Committee showed its fear of the self-improve- 
ment of the masses by echoing the false statements in 
the press about the “violent mob”, issuing their own 
racist epithets, and refusing to call any more mass meet- 
ings, although the strikers held their own. It was pre- 
cisely at this dimension of American “Marxists” that 
Marx aimed his disavowal, "If they are Marxists, then 
I am not a Marxist.” More important than the fear of 
revolution in the Workingman’s Party, however, was the 
new human intelligence in the form of activity that show- 
ed the depth of its opposition to capitalism. 

BOOST TO LABOR 

As a result of the strikes in 1877, American workers 
got a new perception of themselves and their own crea- 
tivity and ability to challenge and igo beyond the horrors 
of capitalism. It was the reason, immanent in the move- 
ment of the masses, that caused the labor movement to 
flourish in the wake of the strike. Though the class en- 
ergy overflowed into forms like the integrated Knights of 
Labor, the Greenback Party, or the solidarity among 
the German workers in St. Lends who elected their own 
socialist candidates, labor never lost sight of its own all 
important self-activity. 

What happened in 1877 brings into focus recurring 
threads that have run throughout American history, 
whether it is the impact of Black and white together and 
its opposite, the racism that has boosted into power the 
most reactionary elements, or the total incapacity of cap- 
italism to in any way prevent crises that 'are inherent to 
its development. 

The discontinuity, however, between 1877 and today 
is also very great. The underlying drive for freedom that 
has characterized the self-activity of workers since the 
birth of capitalism has itself gone through many stages 
of development, and today the crisis is truly global. The 
kind of basic philosophic questions the mlass movements 
are bringing forth today attest to the maturity of the age 
far .beyond 1877 and demand a philosophic basis that is 
one with the movement for freedom. 

—Ron Brokmeyer 
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'Wotk out our own answers' 

By Felix Martin 

I am an auto worker who has spent most of 1974 and 
all of 1975 in the unemployment lines. I was reminded 
of growing up during the Great Depression, when people 
lost everything they owned. 

Standing in the unemployment line recently, I was 
talking with some workers about the mess we are facing. 
One worker was saying, “Here we stand, waiting for a 
few crumbs that we have already produced with our labor 
to live on until they need us to produce more. What the 
hell do we workers get from this system but to be its 
slaves?” 

1 Another worker joined in, “People tell us we owe 
this or that to our country. What does the capitalist owe 
to this country? What have they ever done for the 
country except steal everything that working people 
produce?” Several other workers said there was no way 
they were going to starve. “Rockefeller’s refrigerator 
ean become our supermarket.” 

BUSINESS GETS RELIEF 

Today, the system is giving us depression and, at 
the same time, inflation. Ford and the government bu- 
reaucrats can’t make up their minds on which one to 
fight. President Ford’s proposed $12 billion tax cut — 
only temporary at that — is nothing but the smokescreen 
to hide the new five percent corporate investment credit 
which will be added onto the seven percent tax credit 
they already have. 

This is nothing but another way of the government 
taxing the workers and giving it to the rich. The original 
seven percent credit amounts over a five-year period to 
some $90 billion. The additional five percent credit will 
be $4 billion which business will not have to pay and 
the working people will have to make up in the end. 

What good will a refund on income taxes do for a 
man who paid little or none because he has been in the 
unemployment line? The average working person will be 
paying more in new gias taxes than he will get in tax 
rebates. j 

Millions of workers are losing their jobs. The prices 
are skyhigh. How can people make payments on their 
homes and feed their family too? This capitalist system 
has long outlived its usefulness. Labor has produced 
everything in this country, but what do the working 
people own except the national debt? 

IT’S UP TO US 

All this system has to offer working people is either 
a depression or war. We are the ones who suffer both. 
If we aren’t killed in the capitalist war, we dan be their 
slave. Is that What we are going to accept? 

It is time for us to get together and begin working 
out our own answers, with people that are ready to sup- 
port— not exploit— and where all are equal. Let’s get 
together and change this system to a system where we 
are all free. All work to produce the needs for. all — all 
in on all of the discussion of what we are to do. 

N.Y. taxi conditions worsen 

New York, N.Y.— One sign that we’re getting into a 
depression is that even taxi driving jobs are hard to find. 
The shape-ups get longer and longer. The condition of 
the cabs on the streets get worse and worse. 

Things hatppen almost daily in every garage, like front 
wheels locking on the highway, brakes failing, drive 
shafts falling out. The Taxi and Limousine Commission is 
supposed to inspect the cabs but their inspectors spend 
most of their time catching drivers going off the meter. 

Most people realize our job is dangerous as far as 
robberies. But you never see the newspapers talk about 
how we risk our lives to drive these pieces of junk, or 
how the pollution is so bad that hospitals won’t accept 
old-timers to donate blood. Most old-timers will advise 
a young driver to find something else as soon as possible. 
The problem is that there are no other jobs out there. 

Like anything else in this rotten society, the job itself 
has its problems, but most of the problems are caused 
by the owners cutting corners to save a dollar with no 
regard for human life. 

— Taxi driver 

1930s: keeping self respect 

Detroit, Mich. — Many young people out of work now 
just can’t believe what is happening to them. When they 
get down to the last dollar they borrowed from friends 
or relatives, they learn that dollars are the only thing 
that connects them to the world. It’s at this point they 
must build self-respect. 

Men and Women who lived through the Great De- 
pression of the ’30s should tell others how it was. 
I was flat broke, so I went to live with my cousin and 
her husband. The backyard of the house had a gradual 
slope, but at the far end there was a very steep slope. 
I thought, my cousin’s boy might fall off that cliff. 
So I built a Wall. 

There were many broken rocks at the bottom. All 
I had to do was lug them to the top. I used tremendous 
quantities of cement. One night they told me, no more 
cement, it was too expensive. At first I was mad, but 
I convinced myself: no more cement. I decided that 
from then on it would be two rows in thickness, and 
that each row should slope inward. 

I finished the wall. I bad built up my self-respect. 
A month after; that I got a job, but that is another story. 

True, youflg people should be building a revolution. 
But even that .includes a lot of time when you are just 
sitting around wondering what happens next. 
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CaL housing worker harassed for demanding higher pay 


Oakland, Cal. — (Editor’s Note: Below we print 
excerpts from a leaflet being passed out among Oakland 
Housing Authority Workers.) 

On Friday, Dec. 13, Brother Ardis Pearson was 
framed by Oakland Housing Authority officials. Here 
are the FACTS: 

About 12:45, foreman Bob Kelly came to the stove 
shop and requested that Ardis report to supervisor Mar- 
vin Edwards’ office at 1 p.m. Once inside Marvin’s office, 
Mr. Pearson was accused of being absent from the job 
and of poor workmanship. Edwards threatened to replace 
Mr. Pearson and contract out the work . . . 

Suddenly two policemen knocked on the door and 
came in . . . They grasped Mr. Pearson out of his chair, 
pushed him around, searched him, stuck a flashlight 
beam into his eyes, pulled up his sleeves to check his 
arms. 

When Mr. Pearson asked what was up, he was told in 
a rough manner that the police had a report he was a 
drug user. No drugs were found. No evidence of drug 
use was found. When the police found they could not 
arrest Mr. Pearson on drugs, they called downtown and 
found out he had two outstanding traffic tickets. They 
put his hands behind his back and handcuffed him, and 
took him to the police car and the station, where he had 
to sit for six hours before even being charged. Later that 
evening he got out 

WHY WAS THIS FRAME-UP DONE? 

Ardis and other workers who work as skilled stove 
technicians, repairing stoves, have been requesting high- 
er wages for their work. Currently they are being paid 
as groundsmen — OHA’s lowest pay scale. The Housing 
Authority has repeatedly stalled on giving higher wages 
saying they are “studying” the matter. They have made 
verbal commitments to considerably higher wages, but 
have not made any written commitments. Two days be- 
fore officials in OHA had Ardis arrested, they bad begun 
sending out some stoves to an outside agency to clean, 
and they had threatened to close the stove shop . . . 

* * * 

Mr. Pearson commented about the Oakland Housing 
Authority: “The upgrading is really poor. You seem to 
always remain a groundsman. Every six months you get 


evaluated but it really doesn’t mean anything. And when 
you complain to the union about a job situation, you get 
no response. It seems that the union officials and the 
people who negotiate for the company are real good 
friends. 

“Negotiations for a new contract are handled in the 
same way. They come down with a ruling that no grounds- 
men would be in on negotiations. One of our negotiators 
became a foreman right after the contract was signed. 

“I hope to be able to get some justice as far as this 
arrest thing. They docked my pay for the time I was 
arrested. And so far the union hasn’t done a thing. You 
can’t even get hold of them when you want.” 

Dockers go steady, help boss 

San Francisco, Cal. — There seems to be a great 
exodus of longshoremen going to work steady for the 
stevedoring companies these days. I am told that there 
is a price of about $18,000 guaranteed if they accept 
steady employment. 

This steady employment means they will have to do 
anything that they are told to do and be available for 
work anytime they are called. This means they give up 
all privileges of any decent working man in this industry 
—the choice of saying when they want to work, and in 
most cases, where they want to work. This might seem 
strange to many that read this article, but it is one of 
the privileges qf this industry. 

The companies are saying their need for steady men 
is because they produce and are especially trained for 
production. This isn’t true, because the steady men were 
once men from the hiring hall doing the same work, 
though some did receive training on some of the special 
equipment. 

The whole issue of the company wanting steady men 
is to break up the union and the hiring hall. The best way 
to break up this business of steady men is to have a 
very broad training program; that is, to train everyone 
to operate all of the equipment properly, and when some- 
one is needed to operate the equipment, call the hall and 
place the order and get the men. 

— Black longshoreman 
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Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — After the big lay-off at the Mack 
Stamping Plant, they recalled a skeleton crew of work- 
ers on Jan 6. We ran into all kinds of new problems. 
Black skilled trades workers were told we would have 
to complete a course on a book the company had given 
us before we could attain journeyman status. It would 
take five years to complete the course. 

At the same time they hired a few white journeymen 
off the street. They do not have to take the course, but 
get journeyman’s pay. We do not, and most of us have 
worked in the trade six years. The company, with the 
agreement of our union leaders, never put the new white 
journeymen on the tedious jobs we have to do. 

Our white vice-president Joe Zapper, who came from 
skilled trades, and who many of us know is a racist, has 
worked out all those agreements with the company. At 
any skilled trades meeting, our Black president, who 
came out of production, is practically never there. The 
few meetings he has attended, he has not said a word. 

If those few white journeymen can get in 90 days, 
we will be laid off before they will, because they are 
journeymen and we are not. After our return to work, all 
Black skilled tradesmen were called in to sign papers 
that meant giving up all of our production seniority. So 
if we are laid off, we cannot bump back into production. 

When Blacks first fought to get into skilled trades 
some 15 years ago, they had to sign similar papers. Sev- 
eral did, and were the first to be laid off. They lost their 
jobs, their homes and everything they had. This was to 
discourage Blacks. But there was such a commotion in 
the plant the union eliminated that from the contract. 

Now they have some supplementary agreement that 
reinstates the same thing. Three Black workers refused 
to sign. One had she years in skilled trades. Now they are 
supposed to be back in production, but I have not seen 
them since Jan. 6. 

In production, the company and the union say there 
are no new speed-ups, but the presses and lines are not 
slowed down a fraction. Where a welder did a seven-inch 
weld, and the worker next to him did the same, one 
welder now does a 14-inch weld. 

They are transferring many laid-off workers from 
other Chrysler plants into Mack and vice-versa. 'Hie com- 
pany and the union are telling these new workers that 
there has been no change in the man or womanpower 
that worked those operations before — and if they can’t 
do it, there are plenty of workers out on the street who 
will. They sang the same song during the depression 
years Of the ’-80s, 'but •workers- did not have a union then. 

- j ; : - - ’ -f — Black skilled tradesman 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — With no change in the line speed, 
the company took away the extra team from seat belts 
that did every fifth job. It means that what ten workers 
did at 7l jobs an hour last year, six do now at 69 jobs 
an hour. They were supposed to take away the extra 
relief, but the word was they kept it on a little longer 
to try to keep our mouths shut. 

The committeemen wrote up books of grievances 
that first night. The company took two workers away, 
but they had five helping out and the repair hole was 
still full all night long. Foremen stood around saying, 
“hey, cooperate,” but it was just too difficult to keep 
up with that pace. 

The rumor is that GMAD is there behind this change. 
The excuse for it was eliminating the interlock, but that 
only involves one sensor wire for the seat belt jobs. 
It had nothing to do with most jobs, and more work 
than that has been added on anyway. The rear bolts 
people had no sensor wire, and now have to install the 
carpet retainer. 

The worst is yet to come. Supervision will be using 
their terrorist tactics, standing over workers at that 
killing pace, using insulting language. We expect they 
will start giving time off, to add to the pressure. 

— Second shift worker, Dept. 11 
* * # 

Detroit, Mich. — The main feeling at Fleetwood is 
rumors, rumors, rumen’s. We are about the only plant 
in Detroit that hasn’t had a big layoff yet. In fact, until 
Christmas we worked overtime every week. It was ridic- 
ulous to be putting in nine or nine and a half hours 
while your neighbors were on lay-off. They are still 
working overtime in Dept. 21 now. 

The rumors even disagree with each other. One says 
that on Feb. 3 they will cut the line to 52 jobs an hour 
and lay-off 1,100 people, and then introduce the mini- 
Cadillac. The other is that there won’t be any cutbacks 
at all, except maybe >a week to get ready for the mini- 
Cadillac. 

Maybe we will get laid-off and maybe we won’t. But 
GM is not going to be selling a lot of mini-Cadillacs at 
the price we hear they are going to charge — $11,000! 

One thing is not a rumor. The company has already 
cut some foremen and some of the white-collar people 
in the office. S’ome other office people have been de- 
moted. Now you can see all the foremen talking to each 
other and worrying about whether they will end up on 
Fort St. Some of them are so worried about their own 
jobs that they aren’t harassing us ^s.much/as usual. .„ 
. — Fleetwood worker 
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by John Allison 


The day of the industrial leader who looks at 
the future and says that the way to meet it is to 
lay off or fire everyone in sight is all but oyer. 
Capitalist and labor leader alike must be remind- 
ed that the possibility of revolution lurks in the 
mind of every worker waiting in long lines at the 

unemployment office. 

Always before, when we went on strike or had a re- 
cession, supervisors and office workers stayed on while 
we suffered. Now they are being laid off and realize 
for the first time that they are workers too. First man- 
agement made the non-union office workers take early 
vacation when the squeeze began to pinch profits. Then 
they cut the office workers benefits — and then they cut 
off the office workers. 

OFFICE JOBS NOT ‘SAFE’ 

Unlike the unicn office workers who get Supplement- 
al Unemployment Benefits plus unemployment compen- 
sation because they have a contract, the non-union office 
workers have to get along on unemployment compensa- 
tion alone. This is making them think about things they 
never thought of before. That’s what happens to you 
when you’re laid off — and a lot of workers are thinking 
like they never thought before. 

Now the once “safe” group is calling for revolution 
because they can feel the iron heel of capitalist manage- 
ment on their neck. You don’t hear much about it, but 
there have been very big cuts in the engineering staffs. 
There were thousands working on emission controls and 
other projects the law spelled out, but once there came 
the let up on these fronts, you had wholesale layoffs. 

FOREMEN OUT IN COLD 

In the plants, they’re producing now according to 
orders, so when the orders are filled, workers go home. 
As for bosses, most of the little line foremen are all gone. 
Those who saw the handwriting on the wall, and who 
had come up from the ranks, turned in their foreman 
badges and went back to their jobs on the line— to get 
their unemployment compensation and SUB. 

The young foremen who had no job to turn to in the 
shops were left out in the cold— with only unemployment 
compensation. Maybe they can learn something about 
how management operates out of all this— the workers 
have known all along. 

Every worker knows that if production ever goes 
back to what it was before these layoffs, without any 
changes, that it will be back to the sweat-shop conditions 
of old. All we can see is trouble ahead. 

The union is able to keep people on staff because it 
is still collecting the $5 dues out of the workers’ SUB 
checks. And now it is trying to hold hands with the office 
workers in hopes of organizing them when they return 
to work. They’re all playing the same old ball game, but 
all of the rules have been changed, and they don’t even 
know it. That’s how far away the union leaders are from 
rank-and-file, and it’s the rank-and-file that is beginning 
to shape the future. 

Detroit job hearings parked 

Detroit, Mich. — I went to the public hearings on 
unemployment, called by the City Council on Jan. 17. 
The city bureaucrats seemed interested in the money 
available under the CETA program— Congress’ only 
solution to unemployment. The money is enough to hire 
3,500 people in Detroit when there are more than 
150,000 persons without jobs in this city alone! 

None of the unemployed in the audience, which was 
at least 600 people, took the CETA program seriously, 
and chants of “We want jobs” periodically filled the 
packed auditorium. 

The loudest cheers were given speakers Who echoed 
the theme of “jobs and peace, not jobs and war,” 
and those who spoke of the common pli^it of people 
laid-off, people on welfare, and people left in the plants. 

The audience quickly demonstrated that the hear- 
ings were, in fact, going to be public when they over- 
ruled the City Councilman chairing the session and 
insisted that people speaking of Workers’ concerns be 
permitted enough time to complete the presentation of 
their ideas. 

There was supposedly a two-minute time limit on 
speakers and the audience enforced it when elitist 
leftists got up to preach and lecture about what the 
workers needed to do. 

A white intellectual charged that the hearings were 
called to cool off the anger of the unemployed, and he 
seemed to actually believe that it would work. The 
audience quickly let him know that they were not cooled 
off and intended to continue organizing themselves.' 

:j.t: i.c isiK : ; — Participant 
• . •• ' i .) » s i .JS' i u a'-i -M : .i- 
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STATE OF THE UNION: RECESSION, INFLATION, WAR 


On Jan. 17, 600 angry citizens, mostly 
Black, laughed bitterly during the De- 
troit City Council hearing on unemploy- 
ment when told that Detroit’s $50-million 
CETA manpower program would create 
only a measly 5,000 jobs. They compelled 
the instant removal of facist-racist Don- 
ald Lobsinger, and stood to applaud 
speakers like Hank Wilson, President of 
UAW Local 600 who demanded expansion 
of CETA from the military budget, no 
cutbacks in the foods stamp program, 
and stated, “we will not tolerate a mili- 
tary solution to THIS Depression.” 

Dozens of organizations were present 
with leaflets. While most of them ex- 
posed the radicals as reformers (none 
of the demands for jobs seemed to ques- 
tion the nature of labor, its conditions, 
or spoke up for workers — not an elite 
— controlling production itself), the very 
existence of so many unemployment 
councils present, showed people are de- 
termined to develop new organizations 
to combat this depression. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

* 9 * 

People here are horrified at the news 
of the auto layoffs. Unemployment here 
is also high and rising. At the very 
same time, many people, like my hus- 
band, have to put in 50 to 60 to 70 hours 
a week just to keep their jobs. Nobody 
seems to be talking about things “getting 
back to normal”. I’ve never heard so 
many people convinced that the whole 
system is falling apart. 

Hospital Worker 
Bay Area, Cal. 

4 $ S 

In the first year of the so-called 
“cease-fire,” in Indochina, over 80,000 
Vietnamese were killed in the war — 
more than the total Americans killed in 
a decade of combat. The war continues 
because the U.S. continues to fund 85 
percent of the costs of the Thieu and 
Lon Nol regimes. But none of Ford’s 
“economic experts” ever mentions this 
wasteful spending — of money and hum- 
an lives. 

Still a War-Resister 
California 

£ # * 

One of toy aunts, who is 73 years old, 
has just made the jump from bourgeois 
political parties to genuinely revolution- 
ary outlook. She yid her husband are 
both retired and face the harsh reality 
of trying to survive on an ever-shrinking 
fixed-income due to inflation. They have 


decided to fight rather than eat dog food, 
as so many older people do. 

Student 

Pennsylvania 

* $ * 

I was talking to a lady who works in 
a laundry with me about workers and 
how terrible the lay-offs are. She said, 
“My job will be the last job they’ll con- 
sider shutting down. I just don’t make 
enough money to live off.” Most of the 
people working are underpaid just like 
we are. 

Taxes have been taken off of food here 
in Michigan, but most stores have raised 
their prices to make up for it. If this 
continues and Ford and his staff don’t 
do anything about inflation and high 
prices, it is going to get worse. It will 
affect a lot more people no matter what 
kind of jobs they have. 

Laundry Worker 
Detroit 

$ $ $ 

These days all the politicians are yell- 
ing against the “illegal aliens.” The 
New York Times ran three long articles 
saying they are taking away American 
jobs and aren’t badly paid at all. 

Well, Hitler found it convenient to 
blame the Jews for the economic crisis 
of capitalism. The truth is, the garment 
and farm business’ industries want and 
even import “illegals” as a source of 
cheap labor with no rights. 

And if these economic refugees have to 
come here, it is because U.S. big busi- 
ness has taken away any way for them 
to make a half-decent living in their 
homelands. One Colombian I work with 
told me, if you're lucky enough to get a 
factory job there, you make about 40 
pesos a week— with 27 or so pesos to the 
U.S. dollar. And here? When you’re not 
laid-off in garment you take home may- 
be f75 a week. 

Garment Worker 
New York City 

« $ 8 

The local papers reported that Britain 
has a new national hero — a hod carrier 
who earns ten times the average work- 
er’s wage by running all day long with- 
out breaks, carrying an over-size hod. He 
appears on TV and in the papers, and 
shows the rewards of his piece-wage, 
including a $117,000 house in a neighbor- 
hood with lords. He is being called the 
model for the man Britain needs to puli 
it out of a recession by hard work. 

This sounds like Stakhanovism all over 
again. Stalin in the ’30s gave the same 
“media blitz” to his labor heroes in the 


Special Offer Continued 
ALL 3 FOR ONLY $5.00 
($6.70 value) 

Doe to the response to this offer, and 
the interest in the discussions (see 
below), these three major works will be 
available at this special price through 
March. 

Philosophy & Revolution 

Paperback: $2.95 

Marxism, and Freedom 

Paperback: $3.00 

American Civilization on 
Trial 

Pamphlet: .75 cents 

Order from: News & Letters, 1900 
E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 

AGES OF REVOLUTION 

The Hegelian Dialectic and a World in Crisis 

A series of discussions based on Philosophy and Revolution and 
Marxism and Freedom, by Raya 'Dunayevskaya, former secretary to 
Leon Trotsky, and on American Civilization on Trial— Black Masses 
as Vanguard, the Black and labor history pamphlet published by 
News and Letters Committees. 

In Detroit: Downtown YWCA, Elizabeth at Witherell 

Sundays, 7 p.m., Feb. 2 & 16, Mar. 2, 16 & 30 

In New York: Advent Lutheran Church, 93rd & Broadway 

Sundays, 7 p.m., Feb. 2 &16, Mar. 2, 16 & 30 

In Los Angeles: 2200 West 7th Street 

Sundays, 7:30 p.m., Feb. 2 & 16, Mar. 2, 16 & 30 

In Bay Area (Cal.) : Oakland Technical HS, Km. Al, 42nd off Broadway 
Mondays, 7:lt> p.m., Feb. 10 & 24, Mar. 10 & 24 
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campaign to replace fixed wage rates 
with piece-rate, and increase production 
out of each worker. 

I have been hearing radio spots where 
celebrities speaking tor the President’s 
Council on Productivity urge people to 
put in a hard day’s work. Millions are 
losing their jobs, and the President, like 
rulers world-wide, puts pressure cm the 
workers that are left to produce for the 
unemployed too. 

Still Working 
Detroit 

as* 

Ford seems out to increase the price 
of gas beyond our ability to pay for it 
at all. But I want to tell him that the 
day I have to walk to the unemployment 
office, he is going to be walking, too. 

All my working life, which started 
when I was 14, my bosses have been tell- 
ing me that if I worked hard I would 
get ahead. Well, I’ve been working hard 
all my life, and now I’m unemployed and 
my family is going to go hungry. 

It seems to me that all they are trying 
to do is to lower our living standards 
down to the levels of the Chinese and 
Russian laborers. 

Unemployed Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

• 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

The subtitle of your pamphlet on file 
Middle-East recently came back to me: 
“Anti-Semitism, Anti-revolution, Anti- 
philosophy.” It suddenly seemed clear 
that these positions, even when combined 
with “anti-U.S. imperialism,” wind up a 
“no-exit” sign for the people in the 
underdeveloped lands as well as people 
in the industrially developed world. 
Where those content to be merely “anti- 
U.S. imperialism” go along blindly ig- 
noring the Sino-Soviet split, or consider- 
ing these countries somehow “socialist,” 
the Chinese and Russians seem to under- 
stand each other, and know their dispute 
as the capitalist power politics it really 
is. That’s why each seeks its own way 
to cozy up to the U.S. 

Ex-Teacher 

Berkeley 

* * * 

When Time Magazine made King 
Faisal the “Man of the Year,” I could 
think of only one thing. What year— 1374? 

Not Laughing 
Detroit 

* * * 

The whole concept of the “Third 
World” has now collapsed. The real 
underdeveloped countries are not bene- 
fitting but hurting the most from the 
new Arab oil wealth. It just re-empha- 
sizes the point N&L is always making 
that there are not three worlds, but only 
two — the two worlds within each 
country. 

Black Activist 
Bay Area 

• . 

WIN? OR LOSE? 

No immediate miracles. While Jerry 
was giving us the rundown on how to 
wear the WIN button, many workers 
were losing their jobs. While Jerry was 
riding over an ocean to visit his buddies 
in the big red USSR, Congress was busy 
over-riding his vetoes on social reform 
bills. While he was getting his big hat 
from Lennie, Rocky was passing the hat 
to get votes to office. While Jerry was 
telling everyone in America to save gas 
and electricity, the gas-guzzling limo 
was waiting to take him home to the 
White House, all lit up like a Christmas 
tree. 

Mr. President, if you think this is the 
way to WIN over inflation, WIN the 
respect of foreign peoples, and WIN 
the hearts and votes of the American 
people — then, Gerald Ford, you -lose. 

. High School Citizen 
Detroit 


'NEGATIVE DIALECTICS' 

I found the section of Two Worlds last 
issue on the Frankfurt school very inter- 
esting. The bankruptcy of Adorno’s 
“Negative Dialectics” as opposed to abso- 
lute negativity can be seen most con- 
cretely in Adorno’s total isolation from 
the student movement shortly before he 
died. When the movement was at its peak 
he retreated to his ivory tower and even 
went so far as to call the cops on the 
students who were “acting out his 
(Adorno’s) philosophy with Molotov cock- 
tails.” Raya Dunayevskaya’s critique Of 
Adorno was very good, though I think 
more should have been made of Adorno’s 
“armchair philosophy” as one of the 
major causes of his isolation and of his 
inability to understand any movement 
from practice as it developed. 

Student 
Pom State 


© UNITEI 
FARM 
WORKEI 


Recently there were quite a few “obit- 
uaries” published here and there to 
mark the death of the United Farm 
Workers. As Cesar Chavez put it re- 
cently, paraphrasing Mark Twain, “the 
reports of our death have been greatly 
exaggerated.” The Teamsters have an- 
nounced they are cutting back the op- 
erations of their farm workers’ local, 
and a spokesman for the lettuce growers 
openly conceded.for the first time, that 
the boycott has hurt them. 

The message for the New Year seems 
clear to us ... the people in this country 
who believe in freedom are still wining 
to support our boycott, and we will not 
give up until we really and truly have 
overcome. 

UFW Supporter 
California 

* ❖ * 

One of the UFW farmworkers I’ve 
met here was describing the work in 
the fields. You work so hard that by the 
end of the day you go home drenched 
in grape juice, eat a little and go to 
sleep until it is time to go to work again. 
You go to bed tired and wake up tired, 
and by the end of your first week your 
bands are swollen and fingertips raw, 
and you have no fingernails left. An- 
other worker described what it is like 
to pick asparagus— stoop labor all day. 

But they said that if the conditions in 
the fields were such that they could work 
as human beings, they would love it. 
You work with people all around, and 
if you could just talk to each other it 
would be great. They are not allowed 
to talk, or even to listen to a radio. 

The first worker said at one point he 
decided to leave the fields and “make 
his fortune in the big city.” He wound 
up working in a Ford’s auto shop in 
California — and he said he thought he’d 
die. 

UFW Supporter 

New York City 
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Chilean junta suppresses trade union rights 


(Ed. Note: The following are excerpts from an under- 
ground document written inside Chile after the military 
coup d’etat by the C.U.T. (Unified Workers’ Federation 
of Chile). The C.U.T. was the most important labor or- 
ganization in Chile and encompassed 90 percent of the 
working population that had been unionized. It was dis- 
solved after the coup.) 

Since coming to power on September 11, 
1973, the Military Junta has ignored the most 
elementary human rights and civilian freedom, 
while it has also suppressed the socio-economic 
rights and freedoms of the Chilean workers. 

When the general policy of the Junta began to be put 
into effect, a new form of unionism took shape. It was 
tied and committed to the capitalist class that rules 
through the military. It is the so-called “yellow labor 
unionism,” that is still in its first stages of development. 

IN CHILE there is no freedom of association. The 
free operation of labor unions and the fulfillment of the 
tasks that are inherent to them are not possible. These 
involve the writing of their statutes, organizing their 
administration, formulating their programs of action and 
freely electing their boards. Ban #28 of December 17, 
1973 prohibits all kinds of elections, be they for labor 
Unions, political or student organizations or any other 
type of group, it also indefinitely prolongs the terms of 
bade union leaders now in office. 

Labor unions and federations with a legal character 
have been dissolved through other military bans. There 
were certain moments when the Junta daily considered 
the total dissolution of labor unions. Preventive arrests 
and transfers of labor union leaders are presently being 
carried out. 

TIIE RIGHT to work has been taken away through 
repressive measures— dismissals, suspensions, re-hirings: 

Dismissals: Beginning September 12, 1973, all person- 
nel of services, institutions and State enterprises were 
employed “ad interim.” Officials were fired, accused of 
“political activity in carrying out their tasks, excess of 
personnel, lack of fitness for posts” and “lack of trust 
for confidential posts.” In private enterprise, business- 
men were authorized to act in the same manner against 
workers. The mere groundless accusations of “extrem- 
ists” or “agitators” is enough for the bosses to throw 
workers and employees out on the street. 

Suspensions: Suspensions have been established in the 
public sector as well as in the private sector (workers, 
especially leaders, are indefinitely separated from their 
jobs). Usually when workers return from the suspension, 
they are fired. 

Re-hirings: Groups of workers are fired and then 
hired again with wages lower than what they had. 


UFW boycott gams in Bay Area 

San Francisco, Cal.— People doing their Christmas 
shopping in downtown San Francisco Friday night, Dec. 
20, saw close to 500 people marching, singing, and carry- 
ing candles through the streets as the United Farm Work- 
ers Union gathered supporters for a candlelight march to 
demonstrate the plight of farmworkers and spread the 
consumer boycott of scab products. 

Chanting “Boycott Gallo wines. Boycott Grapes,” and 
singing labor and civil rights songs, the farmworkers and 
supporters gathered in Union Square for an ecumenical 
service. 

The march climaxed a two-month-long house-to-house 
campaign in the Bay Area where boycott workers went to 
£H,M bosses, told people about the grape and Gallo boy- 
cotts and handed out posters for people to put in their 
window. The union considers the campaign to be success- 
ful since while not many poeple would put up the poster 
saying “We boycott grapes and Gallo wine,” the message 
was gotten to every household. 

Now the campaign is heavy against Gallo wines. 
Gallo sales were hurt very badly last year due to the boy- 
cott, Estimates are that sales were down ten percent, and 
there’s a good chance that they’ll sign this year. 

With the Teamster organization in the fields breaking 
«P» the union is renewing the hard drive against Gallo 
in Hie cities, going to liquor stores and supermarkets ask- 
ing them to take the Gallo off their shelves, and setting 
■p informational picket lines in front of those that don’t. 

One of the features of that drive in the Bay Area will 
he a march from San Francisco to Modesto, Gallo’s head- 
quarters, on Feb. 22 and arriving in Modesto March 1. 
The union also will be pressuring the new legislature in 
Sacramento, which is more liberal than the last, to pass 
AB 1, the Farm Labor Elections bill, supported by the 
UFW, and to get Governor Brown to sign it. It looks like 
a busy winter for the union and its supporters. 


Second National Conference 
In Solidarity With Chile 

February 8 & 9, DePaul University, Chicago, 111. 

For more information: 

National Coordinating Center in Solidarity with 
Chile, 156 Fifth Avenue, Room 716, New York, 
-NiY.' 16W6.I • \. ' ; . i LJr ' 
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Mass demonstration by Chilean workers before the 
military junta’s suppression. 


With the suppression of the previous rights and the 
general repressive situation, the right to strike estab- 
lished as such has been suppressed. Law #32 of Septem- 
ber 21 abolishes the right to strike in the following way: 
“To have directed or to direct illegal paralyzations of 
activities, total or partial, in enterprises or services, or 
acts of violence in enterprises or places of work, or the 
undue holding of persons or goods, are cause for the 
cessation of work contracts.” 

Out of 130 federations and confederations registered 
at the Department of Organization and Statistics of the 
C.U.T., only 25 percent continue operation with the indi- 
cated limitations. The majority have disappeared. 

Need language plus culture 
to teach Qikano students 

Berkeley, Cal. — One of the major problems 
that the Chicano community faces in the schools 
is that bilingual education is talked about, hut 
the bicultural aspect of it is forgotten. 

In response to pressure from the Chicano community, 
the government says, look what we are doing, we have 
bilingual education. They call an education bilingual when 
they translate from English into Spanish. But it is trans- 
lating the same things they have always said. The mater- 
ial is written by Anglos and translated into Spanish. 

What we are saying is that it has to be bicultural: 
that it is high time for Chicanos to be able to make their 
own destiny. We are saying we have Chicano authors, 
Chicano teachers. We have our own people who can pre- 
sent a good education. Our philosophy for the schools is 
that it is not only basic skills that are taught, bat the 
culture has to be there, as well as our commitment to 
the Chicano movement. 

In trying to create an alternative school which cen- 
tered on Chicano culture with the concept of La Familia — 
Casa de la Baza— we tried to have different ways of func- 
tioning. For instance, when we were looking for staff, one 
of the procedures was to have the parents, students and 
teachers interview other teachers to decide the ones who 
were committed to the students, the Chicano movement, 
and who had strength in teaching basic school subjects. 

I really got involved because my children went to 
this school. They had been labeled “problem children.” 
My oldest son could speak Spanish, but they refused to 
accept him in some schools until be could learn English. 
I felt our language should not be a handicap. Casa de la 
Raza gave my children a freedom to be able to express 
themselves and to find dignity and identity in themselves 
as Chicanos and part of the present struggle. 

—Chicano worker -educator 

After the Battle of Ayacucho: 
a mother s testimony' 

Some soldiers who were drinking brandy 
have told me that now this country 
is ours. 

They also said 

I shouldn’t wait for my sons. 

So I must 

exchange the wooden chairs 
for a little oil <fc some bread. 

The land is black as dead ants, 
the soldiers said it was ours. 

But when the rains begin 
I’ll have to sell 
the shoes & ponchos 
of my dead sons. 

Some day I’ll buy a longhaired mule 
& go down to my fields ' 

of black earth 

to reap the fruit . ... 

J " \bf these ifrbktd dark Idkdf , " J ’ 

’ V* Airtoriio Cisneros, ’ytoutig Peruvian poet 1 
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Jamaican student finds 
neo-colonialism at home 

New York, N.Y. — The Caribbean Student 
Organization at Pace University is conducting 
various social events and meetings in an effort 
to bring together the Puerto Rican, Chinese, 
Black American, Caribbean, African and White 
students. On March 21 we are holding a confer- 
ence on socialism and the Third World. 

The Caribbean Student Organization is made up of 
people who came here with a capitalist orientation, ex- 
pecting to return home and take the places of our colo- 
nial masters. But many of us have undergone changes 
in theory, going from nationalism to regionalism and now 
internationalism, and from a color to a class analysis. 

I spent the summer m my home town in Jamaica. It 
hasn’t changed much. The same man who dug a pit 10 
years ago is still doing it. The only people who are prog- 
ressing are those who already have money. It is a self- 
perpetuating system. 

The poor know what they want, but they feel power- 
less. While I was home there were several cases of hep- 
atitis. I went to the local health authorities and said I 
thought the water was contaminated, but they wouldn’t 
do anything until it became a scandal in the newspapers. 

The school in my town has a capacity of 450 students 
but an enrollment of 1100. It is not preparing kids for the 
technical skills that are needed in the job market, and 
there is no secondary school. 

The Citizen’s Association made up of the townspeople 
decided we needed a basic school (for the three to five 
year olds) in a central location. The owner of the estate 
where all our families worked for generations, owns the 
land where we wanted the school 

I went and asked him to give five acres for the 
school. He said he couldn’t cat up his estate, but it’s 
so big he bad to get out a map to look up what I asked 
for. Hie Citizens Association said they still want it, even 
if they must Use force. The man promised to talk to us 
again. 

The community is also demanding new busses, not 
just the dilapidated ones for public transportation, and 
that the new water main which was going through town 
to the tourist spot also service the town. People are 
learning that they deserve these things even if they are 
poor. 

We have caused so much trouble there that a Mem- 
ber of Parliament has not only promised us a new health 
clinic, but said he will come and ask the people where 
they want it located! 

Prime Minister Manley has proclaimed himself a 
socialist, thinking he can fool the people by pouring old 
wine in a new bottle. It’s sickening to go back there and 
see people in the same situation as colonial dtays. Half 
tbe population is now under 25, and there is much un- 
employment, crime and violence. The government has 
brought in the gun court — institutionalized terror — to 
deter crime. Only when the people learn their own 
strength will things really change. 

— Pace University student 
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Two views 

20,000 m Boston demand end to school racism 


Boston, Mass. — • A crowd of over 20,000 turn- 
ed out on a cold, rainy Dec. 14 to oppose the 
racist violence of the anti-busing forces, which 
had gone all the way to stoning buses carrying 
Black children. 

This largest East Coast demonstration since Nixon’s 
inauguration, called by the National Ad Hoc Committee 
Against Racism, was different from any witnessed in 
the past several years. It drew from old and young and 
seemed to toe largely independent protestors from 
throughout the Northeast and Midwest, as well as 
Boston. Most important, fully one-fourth were Black. 

It isn’t clear how many marchers were from Boston, 
but it was more than the press reported. We saw several 
onlookers join the march which bad swelled considerably 
by the time we reached Boston Common and the rally. 

Where the street becomes a shopping area, the 
marchers met a solid wall of riot police, horses, and 
bumper-to-bumper police trucks. Here some of the 
“leaders” showed their true colors as politicians out to 
build their image at any cost. Senator-elect William 
Owens, from the safety of a high point, called, “We will 
go down Boylston St. at any cost!” and then pleaded with 
police to arrest him. The front line of marchers then 
tried to walk past police only to be brutally charged and 
beaten. The march quickly regrouped and continued 
down Commonwealth Ave., without further incident. 

There was a feeling of seriousness at the rally, and 
despite th e cold many stayed to hear all the speakers. 
The most important Of these were two South Boston high 
school students— one Black, the other white— who showed 
great courage in speaking. 

The Black student said a little about what it’s like 
being bused — the fear but also why it’s so important 
to her. The white student told how she crossed the picket 
line, With people calling her a “nigger-lover” on her way 
home from school, but she didn’t care. 

She said the kids don’t have such a hard time get- 
ting along together and just wish all this fighting 
against busing would end so they could get on with their 
education. 

It isn’t certain that the march had any immediate 
effect on the situation in Boston, but it did show the 
bigots that their sick, racist attacks will not go unchal- 
lenged, and that they and their President Ford do not 
speak for most Americans. It should be noted that a pro- 
segregation rally the very next day drew a crowd less 
than one-fourth the size of this one. 

—Marchers, N.Y. City 


Boston, Mass. — Since the start of the court-ordered 
busing plan for Boston in September, racist attacks on 
Black school children have continued. The liberal estab- 
lishment that ordered the busing has done little to protect 
the children involved. In response, a National Mobiliza- 
tion Against Racism was called by Black politicians and 
civil rights leaders. 

The leadership tried to control the political content 
of the march even to the extent of using a line of 
marshals to prevent people from getting to the Greater 
Boston Tenants and Workers Against Racism contingent. 

This contingent, at least several thousand marchers, 
was the most significant attempt to show that the issue 
was not “good against bad” or even “freedom” in the 
abstract, but one of racism being used to set working 
people at each other’s throats and hence help reactionary 
politicians on up to President Ford. 

Unlike the leadership, many of the marchers had 
great doubts about the present busing plan. It was point- 

Work h silk-screen sweatshop 

Hartford, Conn. — I work at Mark-It, Inc. a silk- 
screen printing shop. We’re almost all young, and two- 
thirds here are women. We get $2 an hour to start, 
with “periodic” increases. This means you might even- 
tually get $2.50 for full-time work. 

There are no benefits at all — no sick days, no 
vacation pay, no medical coverage, and until recently, 
the owner did not pay time-and-a-half for overtime, 
even though that is illegal. Free coffee is our only fringe 
benefit. 

The conditions are terrible. All you do all day is 
smell paint fumes. The different paint thinners and re- 
movers are even worse. Most of the people in the shop 
refuse to clean screens anymore because they get phy- 
sically ill from toe smell. And the boss won’t let you 
open the windows, because fresh air dries up the ink. 

The shop is also a real fire trap, with all the 
flammable liquids and paper stock. Someone in the 
shop called the city fire marshal to get the place 
cleaned up, but eventually the owner found out who 
called, and he fired the worker. Then he threatened to 
sue toe worker for harassment! 

We try to get back in a lot of ways. Screens “acci- 
dently” get holes in them, and it has gotten to the point 
where some refuse outright to do certain jobs. People 
always talk about how much better it would be if we 
could get rid of the owner and run the shop ourselves. 
This is really the natural way to work. 

—Young worker 



Marchers unite to protest Boston school racism. 


ed out that the state plan just shared out the deteriorat- 
ing schools in one of the worst school systems in the 
nation. In an already crowded situation, Judge Garrity’s 
plan had closed 16 schools. 

One of the most disappointing aspects of the march 
was the relative sparcity of Black people participating. 
While the reasons for this are unclear, it is possible that 
the Black politicians don’t really represent the commun- 
ity and, hence, can’t mobilize it very easily. 

Despite these shortcomings, the march was a sign- 
ificant step forward in organizing support against rac- 
ism. Hopefully, some of the energy will be carried back 
to local organizing projects such as workplace organizing 
committees, tenant unions, and other attempts to unite 
the working class against its common enemies in the 
capitalists, landlords, and politicians of both reactionary 
and liberal stripes. 

— S.S., Boston reader 

100,000 join m Quebec 
massive student strikes 

Montreal, Quebec — Since the ’60s, education 
has been the financial priority of the Quebec 
government. This was to respond first of all to 
the needs of the giant multinational corporations, 
to permit them to find, within our country, the 
competent technicians and personnel necessary to 
the smooth functioning of their business. Secondly, there 
was a lot of preaching about the right of all to an educa- 
tion (a lovely Liberal political balloon). 

Post-secondary education wasn’t free then -and still 
isn’t. Students, on top of having to work during the sum- 
mer (those who aren’t Daddy’s boys), always have to 
borrow to continue their studies, a loan which can be got- 
ten from our dearly beloved government by the good 
graces of the loan-scholarship system (“study now, pay 
later”). 

Now, the priorities of the capitalist bosses are no 
longer to get technicians and personnel, and so they have 
been pressuring the government to cut down on spending 
for education in order to invest that money elsewhere 
(Olympic Games, toe James Bay project, etc.). With the 
start of the new school year in September, the govern- 
ment set up a new system of loans and scholarships. The 
responses to our applications were unusually late, and 
finally, around October, a great many were turned down. 
Many students were obliged to abandon their studies be- 
cause of the lack of government “aid”. 

Faced with this situation, students in many CEGEPs 
(colleges) formed committees to study it and work out 
some solutions. The students opted for strikes, mainly in 
more than 30 colleges out in the province. These were 
hit harder than those in Montreal, since the students live 
far from home and have to pay for housing too. 

During the weeks of December, more than 100,000 
students held out against Education Minister Francois 
Cloutier, by permanent strikes, rotating strikes, and even 
school occupations. 

When Cloutier threatened a lock-out, the students 
answered him by extending the strike and the support 
movement to Montreal. A huge demonstration was or- 
ganized with over 6,000 students participating. 

What’s really new and unusual, is that the English- 
speaking students at Dawson College joined in the strug- 
gle with the French-speaking majority — a break in toe 
traditional linguistic barrier. 

Nothing seemed to be moving on the government side 
until the Minister gave in on one of the most important 
student demands: to abolish the practice of using the 
parents’ tax returns in calculating loans and scholarships 
for post-secondary students. Ibis way a lot more students 
will be able to continue their studies. 

This is a second victory for us, since in October, 
the CEGEP students forced the government to abolish 
entrance exams for admission to toe universities. There 
are still many problems to be worked out in toe student 
movement here, but these did not prevent us from fight- 
ing for bur rights together and it won’t in the future 
either. — Etudiante 
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Teen backs stifling teachers 

Detroit, Mich. — As a student at Cass Tech High 
School, I can vouch for toe fact that we all suffered from 
the long, long, long teachers’ strike here last year. But, 
unlike Crestwood, the people in Detroit were basically 
behind the teachers, and recognized that toe Board of 
Education was trying to break their union. 

The Board didn’t dare hire scabs to replace toe 
striking teachers here. If they had, they would have had 
a riot on their hands. What I don’t understand is how 
anyone in his right mind could fire 180 teachers, as they 
did in Crestwood, hire scabs, and expect that to take 
care of anything? 

Some students at Cass have asked to debate with 
the suburban Crestwood students who are behind toe 
scabs. I have heard of no responses from them, so far. 
I think part of the reason the Crestwood Board got scabs 
so easily is because unemployment in Michigan is so bad. 
People are desperate for jobs — which is still no excuse 
to cross a picket line. 

Most of the students at our school are hoping the 
Board doesn’t get away with their rotten deal. Breaking 
the Crestwood union would just be the first step. Pretty 
soon the union in Detroit would go, and who knows where 
it would end. 

— High school student 

CUNY students protest cuts 

New York, N.Y. — Over 6,000 City University of New 
York (CUNY) faculty and students demonstrated at City 
Hall to protest massive cutbacks in funding. If the cut- 
backs go through, part-time faculty will be fired, courses 
dropped and aU student aides fired. 

The CUNY faculty union, the Professional Staff Con- 
gress, worked with several student governments in build- 
ing the rally. Additional actions are planned when toe 
cutbacks go into effect. The cuts were announced after 
Mayor Abe Beame found a $330 million gap in the city 
budget. 

In addition to slashing CUNY, Beame has already 
fired hundreds of city workers and is planning cutbacks 
in sanitation, police, and fire department budgets. 

Both students and faculty at the City Hall rally 
expressed their support for a city-wide worker-student 
alliance to combat the impending cuts. The cutbacks will 
particularly hurt CUNY’s Community Colleges, already 
suffering from serious financial problems because the 
state has refused to fund them at its required level. In 
addition, toe federal government recently slashed toe 
CUNY work-study programs for low-income students by 
20 percent. 

—CUNY student 

Youth rejects 'brainwashing' 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The alarm goes off. I 
wake up at a designated time. I get dressed. I 
walk to a designated place where I board a desig- 
nated bus, which takes me to a designated build- 
ing complex called school. 

I talk with my friends a designated amount of time. 
The first bell rings. I go to my designated locker to pick 
up my designated books. I then walk to my designated 
classroom where the designated teacher sits with the 
rest of the designated class for a designated amount of 
time. 

Another bell sounds. I go from class to class by the 
sound of a bell. When the final bell rings we are 
allowed, to leave, unless we ride a bus, then we must 
proceed to our designated area where we wait for our 
designated transportation to take us home. 

OBJECT NOT SUBJECT 

Five days a week we go through this. Why? Because 
this is our (?) “preparation for society.” So we are told. 
And it’s true. But who needs preparation when we live it 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks a year. 

We don’t want to wait until we are 21 to become full- 
fledged human befogs. Day after day we are being con- 
ditioned for THEIR society. The most notorious way is 
through a prism-like atmosphere called school. We are 
looked upon as objects not subjects. 

School should be a place where human beings go to 
get educated. Instead we are miseducated in almost 
every facet of education. The textbooks are garbage. The 
absurdities which are printed are unbelievable. They are 
racist, sexist objects in book form. Absolutely nobody 
should be required to read such trash. But we are. 

‘WE SHOULD GET PAID FOR THIS!’ 

The statement “we should get paid for this” is often 
used by students. It isn’t as ridiculous as it may sound if 
you think of it. We are in school for one purpose and one 
purpose only: to be molded into society’s role for us. We 
aren’t in tone to develop to our full potential, only to toe 
extent they would like. There are those who refuse to 
accept this situation and end up striking back in one form 
or another. They are then discarded — “what do they 
know” (too much!). Students who are in opposition are 
not considered. 

They had better start to listen, listen and conceive 
what we say. Those who won’t hear us out will go down 
with toe rest of this exploitative system, when the revo- 
lution comes. 

— James Copeland 
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CIA admits secret spy network operating in 


The revelation that the CIA has been engaged 
in spying on a list of over 10,000 American citizens, 
alleged leftists, anti-war demonstrators and Black 
militants set off a shock wave that demanded re- 
sponse from President Ford. He set up a committee 
to investigate the charges, headed by Nelson Rocke- 
feller and staffed by staunch Republican cronies 
of whom at least two, if not more, have had the 
confidence of the CIA over the past decade. Lane 
Kirkland, Secretary Treasurer of the AFL, was 
thrown in as a labor sop. It is a foregone conclusion 
that they will provide the required whitewash. 

It was under Richard Helms, a professional spy 
since before WW II, that domestic spying took place. 
He has admitted that it started back in the Johnson 
Administration. Helms rose to head the CIA, ap- 
pointed by Johnson in 1966. During 1966, then Pres- 
ident Johnson had both Helms and the notorious 
Sen. Joe McCarthy as his overnight house guests 

French Guiana 

While Jerry Ford and Giscard d’Estaing of 
France were cavorting in the French colony of 
Martinique and whipping up common oil policy 
and an agreement to let France re-value its gold 
hoard for its own profit, a reign of terror was 
taking place in the South American French colony 
of Guiana. 

Eight opposition leaders were rounded up, 
stuffed on a plane and shoved into the dungeon at 
Sante Prison in Paris. A thousand French Foreign 
Legionnaires patrolled the streets of Cayenne, the 
capital, searched private homes, banned gatherings 
of more than five persons and instituted military 
rule with the help of riot police imported from 
Guadeloupe. 

French Guiana, which is rich in natural re- 
sources, is famous for little but its Devil’s Island 
Prison, but its 52,000 inhabitants have long suf- 
fered neglect under French colonial rule. Recently 
a number of new political groups and publications 
have sprung up demanding local government, bet- 
ter utilization of the area for growing food, lower 
prices and an end of white French rule and exploi- 
tation. 

French colonial prisoners also held at Sante 
Prison from Tahiti, Guadeloupe and Martinique 
staged a hunger strike at Christmas demanding 
status as political prisoners. 


at the LBJ ranch. What they talked about we may 
never know, but we do know that the views of 
Helms and McCarthy were quite similar when it 
came to dissidents. 

Ever since the end of WW II, the CIA has 
operated as a super-secret intelligence-gathering 
organization. In recent years it has become known 
that it funneled millions from its almost unlimited 
funds into such ventures as the overthrow of the 
Allende regime in Chile, Mossadegh in Iran, and the 
Bay of Pigs. 

It also provided funds, washed through such 
organizations as the Rockefeller Foundation, to stu- 
dent groups, trade unions, business organizations 
and who knows what else. The extent of this activ- 
ity, insofar as it affected American citizens in the 
U.S., may never be known when you consider that 
Rockefeller was a participant and now is the chief 
investigator of the crime. 

Southern Africa 

The overthrow of the Portuguese dictatorship 
has set the stage for a complete political re-align- 
ment of the governments in southern Africa. The 
Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozambique are 
now on the road to freedom and since Mozambique 
controls rail, shipping, power sources and labor 
supply, a Black government there has Rhodesia 
worried. 

The white government of South Africa, which 
has been supporting Ian Smith in Rhodesia, finally 
began to realize the potential danger to itself. It 
has, through its Prime Minister B. Vorster, been 
conducting a series of secret negotiations with the 
Black leaders of the surrounding countries and Ian 
Smith on the question of war in Rhodesia. That 
most reactionary government has thus given way 
to Black pressure in order to try to secure its 
labor supply and electric power from Mozambique. 
The Black pressure was so massive that even Ian 
Smith promised to free leaders be has in prison 
and to agree “to future’’ Black rule in Rhodesia. 
The talks fell through when the Black leaders re- 
fused to wait five years for changes to take place. 

Mr. James Callaghan, British Foreign Secretary, 
has just completed a tour of the African nations 
surrounding Rhodesia to try setting up a constitu- 
tional conference but Ian Smith refused so much 
as to see him or to allow Rhodesian Black leaders 
out of the country to meet with him in Zambia. 


The Watergate tapes have a revealing remark 
by Nixon, “Well, we protected Helms from one hell 
of a lot of things.” What the “things” were have 
yet to be explained. 

The real point of the investigation of the CIA 
should be: is it an intelligence-gathering organiza- 
tion of foreign enemies, or is it a supra-military 
force, beyond the control of Congress, much less 
the people, as in any police state? Can they, as 
they have done in the Far East, set up their own 
mercenary forces, a paid private army, establish 
private air lines to circumnavigate established law, 
operate outside the laws and regulations of the U.S., 
hire assassins and become a law unto themselves — 
all in the name of military security? Can they, at 
will, spy upon, open private mail and otherwise 
harass the people of the U.S. in a manner which 
is specifically forbidden by the Congressional acts 
which created this uncontrollable monster? 

In the Union of South Africa some small con- 
cessions are being made to soften segregationist 
rule, but none that indicate any fundamental change. 

Whether or not the constitutional conference 
takes place, the Blacks have made it clear majority 
rule will win. 


Egypt 


On Jan. 1, 1975 the Egyptian riot police used 
tear gas against thousands of protesting workers in 
Cairo who were demonstrating against the high cost 
of living, an. inflation rate of 50 percent and a steady 
deterioration of the transportation system. The 
workers were from the industrial suburb of Helwan. 
Unlike the student demonstrations of Jan. 1972, 
which were for a resumption of the war with Israel, 
the workers i were protesting their miserable condi- 
tions that hflve improved very little since the days 
of King Faiwuk. 

The workers see around them the increased 
prosperity in which Arab and other foreign capital- 
ists are living, building apartment houses, hotels 
and profitable business ventures while the Sadat 
government funds go into arms deals and ventures 
which do not improve the lot of the masses. 

There has been worker discontent in Alexan- 
dria, Port Said and the working class district of 
Chubra in Cairo. These are the true revolutionaires 
—not the Arafats or the Sadats. 



THE OWL OF MINERVA 

Quarterly publication ot the 

HEGEL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Hegelian journal reviews Philosophy & Revolution 


Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao, by Raya Dunayevskaya. Delacorte 
Press $8.95 ( h.b .) $2.95 (p.b.) 372 plus xix pages. 

sS % * 

This engrossing book by a prominent and doughty 
Marxist humanist falls into three distinct parts. The first 
deals with Hegel and an exposition and estimate of his 
influence upon both Marx and Lenin; the second part 
deals with the thought of Trotsky, Mao and Sartre; final- 
ly there is a discussion of various revolutionary move- 
ments within modern society, from Black power to 
Women’s Liberation. It is Dunayevskaya’s thesis that 
since the death of Lenin there has been a theoretical void 
at the centre of left wing liberation movements. Where 
theories have been propounded people have been lured by 
the seductive but deadly siren voices of Maoism and Ex- 
istentialism. This theoretical void may be overcome, 
Dunayevskaya argues, by a reappropriation of the 
Hegelian dimensions of Marxism. 

Of course the committed revolutionary, beset by the 
practical and urgent problems of politics and organisa- 
tion, may well dismiss such a proposal as useless and 
pedantic. Can’t we make up the theory as we go along? 
It is central to the argument of the book that such a view 
is profoundly mistaken. To those who revel in the image 
of the practical revolutionary despising the vice of 
excessive theoretical deliberation, Dunayevskaya points 
to the figure of Lenin, shattered by the betrayal of social 
democracy during the first World War, sitting in Bern 
library avidly studying Hegel’s Science of Logic — in the 
middle of the war! — a study which led to a revision of 
his epistemology and his views on the relationship be- 
tween the party and the proletariat. Practice and theory 
are central; the former without the latter is likely to be 
both futile and dangerous. 

*:• v V 

NOT UNNATURALLY Dunayevskaya stresses He- 
gel’s account of alienation and the Unhappy Conscious- 
ness preparatory to her study of Marx and Lenin’s re- 
lationship to Hegel. She stresses not just Hegel’s 
particular discussion of. the Unhappy, Consciousness in 
The phenomenology tout also recounts the fertility of 
this typology of social experience for thinkers as diverse 
as Royce and Marcuse. The tendency to read Hegel as 


providing a reconciliation to a brute and given reality, 
by showing that what is is as it ought to be, is resisted. 
Reconciliation is central to Hegel’s philosophy but a 
reconciliation to a transformed reality; the breakthrough 
in the transformation of the world being the French 
Revolution, itself the culmination of a process of gradual 
self-emancipation, religious, economic and moral, 
achieved by Western Man since the time of the Greeks. 
Freedom, emancipation, transformation, all achieved 
by human activity lie at the heart of Hegel’s philosophy 
in Dunayevskaya’s view. . . 

Our contemporaries are, of course, more concerned 
with the self determination of nations than of the Idea 
but the goal— Freedom and self construction by which to 
achieve it, is not far removed from the self determination 
of the Idea. 

The reference to Hegel’s Absolute Idea is important 
here because there is no really serious discussion of the 
ontological status of the Idea or its relation to the finite 
minds of individuals. Dunayevskaya wishes to minimize 
the metaphysical/transcendental dimension of the Abso- 
lute and certainly if one shares her ideological, human- 
istic position one may wish to demythologise Hegel in 
this way. However, one may remain concerned as to 
whether this is an authentic delineation of the historical 
Hegel . . . 

# - # * 

DUNAYEVSKAYA does pay attention to the ques- 
tion of whether Hegel’s own explanation of the structure 
of human experience and history and the natural world 
is to be taken as fixed and final — the celebrated prob- 
lem of the ‘end of history’. She argues against this . . . 

Hegel’s ideas are' seen as central and incremental to 
the later development of Marxism and Historical materi- 
alism. This influence is traced in Marx through the Paris 
manuscripts of 1844 and through the Grundrisse to Capital. 
Dunayevskaya takes decisive issue with those who, like 
Althusser and Balibar, wish to minimize the importance 
of Hegelian ideas within the development of the Marxist 
tradition. Of course such a thesis is now commonplace 
although still controversial. She does not really take into 
account the figure of Engels, whose work is the most 
difficult .problem to reconcile with an attempt to see Marx 
in terms of his Hegelian dimension. Too often those who 
stress the centrality of Hegel’s ideas to Marx commit 
themselves to the view that Engels was some kind of 


idiot positivist who for decades failed to understand a 
central point of the theoretical basis of his friend and 
collaborator’s ideas. It is a gap in her book that Dunayev. 
skaya does not sufficiently take account of this problem. 

sj* * 

THE INFLUENCE of Hegel on Lenin has not been at 
the center of recent concern, and it is perhaps in this 
section that Dunayevskaya’s book is most interesting. 
Lenin’s reading of Hegel’s Logic is regarded as having 
a major efflect on Lenin’s subsequent thought leading him 
to largely break with his rather passive epistemology of 
1908, substituting instead the idea that mind and intention 
have a role in shaping the world through human praxis. 
Nor is this a merely epistemological change. Miss Duna- 
yevskaya tries to show that this more active account of 
mind led him to abandon the views on revolution put for- 
ward in 1903 in What Is To Be Done which stressed the 
way in which the proletariat needed to be led to socialist 
consciousness by the vanguard party. In place of this 
view it is argued that Lenin put the idea of the transfor- 
mation of society by the proletariat as subject and she 
interprets several of Lenin’s moves in this light (p. 147). 
In the same way as the Hegelian-humanist reading of 
Marx raises the problem of Engels as intimated earlier, 
a similar stress on Hegel’s influence on Lenin raises the 
problem of the views of Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky. 
Rosa Luxemburg would, I think, have been surprised by 
Dunayevskaya’s reading of Lenin. She maintained her 
thesis about the necessity of the proletariat’s transforma- 
tion of society being spontaneous and not organized by a 
vanguard party from 1903-4 in her articles critical of 
Lenin in Neue Zeit until her death in 1919 (i.e. after 
Lenin’s supposed transformation). Trotsky was also criti- 
cal of Lenin's idea of the vanguard party because he 
thought it elitist: much more legitimate in his view would 
be the possibility of the proletariat developing from below 
a centralized party which because it would have its roots 
in the working class, would be more sensitive to prole- 
tarian aspirations. Trotsky later modified his view after 
the revolution and he thought that subsequently they 
came nearer to those of Lenin; but by this time, accord- 
ing to Dunayevskaya, Lenin had largely abandoned his 
earlier views under, the influence of Hegel’s less passive 
epistemology /ontology ... 

Raymond Plant 

University of Manchester 
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DEEP US RECESSION AND THE MYRIAD GLOBAL CRISES 


(Continued from Page 1) 

how farcical is this average. Detroit, for example, has a 
12.4 percent rate of unemployment. This too belies the 
real depth of recession, since in the “inner city,” that 
is to say, among Blacks, unemployment is at the abysmal 
depth of depression — 30 percent! 

This startling truth has hardly penetrated the thick 
sk ulls either of the Democrats who hurried to try to up- 
stage the President by revealing their “program” Jan. 
13, or the Republican President who upstaged himself by 
“going public” that same evening. 

Finally, on Jan. 15, came the formal State of the 
Union address to Congress. From the mountain of pub- 
licity and months of work, trying to get a “consensus” 
among his battling experts, came forth a little mouse— 
a 12 percent rebate on taxes paid in 1974, that awful 
year in which no doubt everyone has already chalked up 
at least that much in debts. 

The Decrepit State of the Union 

The pie in the sky about “putting all our people to 
work” rests on (1) the extension of a lush investment 
tax credit of 12 percent for two years to Big Business, 
and (2) taxes on oil and home heating fuel which is 
supposed to cede government $30 billion and will sup- 
posedly get fed into expanded production. In fact, it only 
shows, on the one hand, the total unconcern for the people 
from whom it will take back in higher prices a great 
deal more than it “gave" in the tax rebate. The only time 
the cool Mr. Ford’s voice rose to a crescendo was when 
he ordered Congress not to raise federal expenditures 
by more than five percent for any social legislation, 
promising to veto all such enactments. 

On the other hand. Ford’s program, all too obviously, 
will neither assure “conservation of energy,” nor create 
jobs. What Ford knew before he spoke, but we didn’t 
learn until the following day, was that production (which 
includes, of course, the closing down of refineries) in the 
last quarter of 1974 showed the steepest drop in 30 
years. This 9.1 percent drop in production, together with 
the biggest rise in inflation — 12.2 percent— brings us 
back to the bleak days as World War II ended, 1945. 

The depth of the economic crisis, which increased 
the president’s desire to get away from it all without 
any concern for the American people, sent him back to 
attacking the Arab Middle East, this time, in “subtle 
terms,” that is to say, neither disclosing his gunboat 
diplomacy nor specifying it is the Middle East he was 
talking about. This hardly hid the fact that he was 
blaming the quadrupled oil prices for nothing short of 


budget for the new Iran year, beginning in March, that 
allocates a staggering $19 billion for defense alone. At 
file same time, all this hardware includes not only train- 
ing by, but actual employing of, American personnel. 

Thus, 1,000 Americans, mostly Vietnam veterans, are 
conducting the world’s largest helicopter school to teach 
Iranians how to fly their fleet of more than 640 heli- 
copters. (Last year, Iran ordered more than $3.5 billion 
worth of planes, helicopters and hardware from the U.S.). 
All this leaves out the fact that Iran has already pur- 
chased French and German nuclear reactors. Now that 
India has shown how easily national chauvinism tolerates 
the co-existence of famine alongside nuclear bombs, there 
is no need to emphasize that what is bought for “peace- 
ful” purposes is made into a nuclear weapon. 

The International Institute for Strategic Studies has 
estimated that by 1980 the oil-producing countries will 
have a liquid surplus of $40$ billion! Add to this Arab 
potentates at Rabat raising Arafat to state status, fol- 
lowed by tiie UN welcome for him, and we can easily get 
sucked into the global myth of the Gold Circle. Thereby 
we forget the objective realities of capitalist global power, 
on the one hand, and the real forces of revolution within 
each country, on the other hand. 

What does need serious examination is the pull this 
Gold Circle has had in bringing about a division within 
U.S. capitalism. 

The Split Within 

The deep division within the industrial-military com- 
plex between those who opt for Ford-Kissinger foreign 
policy in the Middle East, and those who hold we can do 
business with OPEC, no matter how high the oil prices, 
has reached a new stage. No longer is this opposition 
to the Administration policy limited to the American oil 
barons who always preferred to do business because 
their profits were so high, their exploitation of the oil 
resource so total, and their anti-Semitism so deep. And, 
while, as General Brown’s anti-Semitic remarks showed 
openly enough, anti-Semitism is present in the upper 
military echelons, too, there is a radical sound among 
the capitalist opponents of gunboat diplomacy which 
nevertheless “does not exclude” military intervention if 
new conditions “strangulate” the industrialized world, (i) 

Thus, the editor of Business Week sounded very 
nearly like Stokely Carmichael’s revolutionary anti- 
Vietnam War slogan “Hell, no, we won’t go!” when he 

(1) See Kissinger’s “Exclusive Interview” with Busi- 
ness Week, 1/23/75. 


wrote an open bitter that he will not send his son “to 
die for oil.” 

An “intellectual” campaign with an air of great “objec- 
tivity” has been launched. Publicity in the daily press 
has been given to the main article in the January issue 
of Foreign Affairs, “How Can the World Afford OPEC 

Oil?” 

The prestigious quarterly lists five authors for the 
article representing an intellectual community veritably 
circling the globe, from Iran to West Germany, and from 
the U.S. to Japan, not to mention “many individuals from 
other OPEC and OECD countries who were consulted.” 
It turns out to expound the Iranian view, as is natural 
for the chairman of the Industrial Development Bank oi 
Iran, Khodadad Farmanfarmaian, who is its chief author. 
Nevertheless, its importance lies in the fact that it is not 
only the view of OPEC in general and Iran in particular, 
but also of international capital that wants to do business 
with the oil blackmailers. Moreover, these are not limited 
to the types who had held out for “doing business with 
Hitler” by letting him rule Europe. 

The Ford Administration and its intra-capitalist op- 
ponents do not disagree on the overriding class necessity 
to do anything, anything at all, to stop proletarian revo- 
lution that they all call assuring “world stability.” The 
disagreement, and the falling apart, is over how to 
assure that it is the U. S. that will do the ordering 
about; the assurance that civil wars will be put down; 
the global dimensions of any single crisis when there are 
myriad of them as things begin to fall apart when, as 
President Ford told Congress, the “future” can be 
assured only if (here is created “a new energy stability 
for the world.” 

Obviously, Ford-Kissinger still believe in Pax Amen- 
cana, and think that this is “the American century!” 

Pax Americana and Western Europe 

Just how the Ford Administration means to assure 
“a new energy stability in the world” is by no means 
exhausted by gunboat diplomacy directed alone to the 
Middle East. From a secret* 2 * report being prepared foi 
the Administration for summer, we can see what it sees 
for the rest of the world — “not excluding” military inter- 
ventions, most pirobably Latin America and nothing short 
y of “the collapse of Indian democracy.” 

For reasons best known to itself, the imperial global 
“hypotheses” of the draft report is called “The Future 
(Continued on Page 12) 

(2) Jack An|derson has gotten hold of a summation, 
and published it on Jan. 9, 1975. 


putting world trade itself and the whole monetary struc- 
ture “in jeopardy.” Further; “At stake is the future of 
industrialized democracy.” 

The New Gold Circle 

Everyone who needs a gallon of gas (as well as that 
gunboat diplomat, Henry Kissinger, whose preoccupation 
is playing the global political power game) is well aware 
of the new Gold Circle of oil powers. The Arab use of oil 
as a political weapon to force “everyone” to be pro- Arab 
and anti-Israel in the October 1973 Arab-Israeli war soon 
gave way, however, to creation of a new Gold Circle in 
global wealth as quadrupled oil prices replaced the oil 
embargo. At the same time also began the dream that 
this dramatic shift in wealth would also mean a shift in 
political power by no means limited to the Arab-Israeli 
syndrome. 

Although this oligopolistic! shift in wealth was not 
rooted in expanded production of oil, much less of indus- 
try; although it was not nuclearly armed as were the 
two superpowers— U.S. and Russia — out for world domi- 
nation; and although it had nowhere near the population 
that entitled a China of 800 million souls to try to make 
it a tri-polar rather than bi-polar world militarily, the 
game of power politics was unleashed. 

Let’s take another look at the Shah of Iran, who now 
has the biggest hovercraft navy in the world, the largest 
naval base in the Persian Gulf, the most sophisticated 
missile system in the Third World. Isn’t the attraction 
Syria exercises on the Shah the fact that Russia armed 
it with SCUDS? Isn’t that fact why the Persian emperor 
has suddenly “become” an Arab, and from the land of 
the pyramids, on Jan. 11 in a joint communique with 
Sadat, called for “total” Israeli withdrawal from occu- 
pied Arab land and affirmed “the right of the Palestin- 
ian people to their homeland and the Arab character of 
Jerusalem.” 

At the same time, he remains the best customer of 
the American merchants of death who have just sold 60 
F-5 jet fighters for $750 million to Saudi Arabia. Iran 
has purchased $6 billion worth over the past several 
years. And this hasn’t stopped, now that he’s buying so 
many arms from France and pre-paying with a cool 
billion. On the contrary, he is busy building the biggest 
airbase in the Middle East to accommodate an air force 
that by the end of the 1970s will have more fighter- 
bombers than any member of NATO except the U. S. 

The Gold Circle and National Chauvinism 

The Shah by now has moved ahead not only of Israel, 
Canada, Australia and West Germany by ordering 80 of 
Grumman ’s F14 Tomcats at $20 million each, but assured 
himself of quicker delivery than the , U.S. Navy! This 
leaves out the hardly inconsequential AH-IJ attack heli- 
copter whiih \rill Soon be acquired, or the $36 billion 



la John Alan 

Lines of unemployed workers wait in the pre-dawn 
cold, winding around a city block, hoping they will get 
accepted for an application for one of the miserly number 
of federally-financed jobs. This is the new look of photo- 
graphs being featured on the front pages of Northern 
California newspapers. 


For those of us who experienced unemployment dur- 
ing the bleak depression ’30s, the photos conjure up an 
old nightmare: interminable lines of unemployed who 


Menomnees claim monastery 

As we go to press, American Indians, members of the 
Menominee Warrior Society, are still holding their 
ground in a long-abandoned monastery near Gresham, 
Wis., which they have occupied since New Year’s Day. 

The Warrior Society claims the land under USC 25 
Sec. 180 , which returns land given to tax-exempt religious 
groups to the original Indian owners if it is not used. 
Surrounded by National Guard troops, the Indians are 
continuing their negotiations with the Alexian Brothers 
who also claim the land. A Chippewa woman tells what 
this struggle means to her: 

Detroit, Mich. — The Menominee people needed a 
building to operate a medical center and alcoholic pro- 
gram. Knowing this place wasn’t being used anymore 
they decided to use it. Now they are negotiating with 
the Alexian Brothers, the people from Chicago who 
abandoned it. This is just my feeling. They are a 
Catholic order. They are the richest ones in (he country 
next to the auto companies. They have never done any- 
thing for the Indian people. 

That land and those buildings — if they’re not using 
them, I don’t see why they don’t help the Indians and 
let them use the building for a good purpose, and this 
is a good purpose. I have been thinking ever since this 
happened, what is the reason that will prevent them 
from using this place since no one else is going to 
use it? 

The land was leased; that’s my understanding. 
Apparently, the lease is up with a lot of other land 
in different parts of the country, too. After hundreds 
of years, now the Indians are starting to renew their 
leases. • • 

— Chippewa activist, Detroit 


Jobless paes look l ike '30s 

haunted the industrial cities of this country. Now, the 
generation is different, but the faces are the same — 
mostly Black youth, and middle-aged workers; the first 
ones to be cast out as surplus when capitalism plans 
production cutbacks. 

In San Francisco, the number of allotted public serv- 
ice jobs was 765. The number of applicants was ovei 
1 , 200 . Nat coanted were the hundreds who saw the line 
and simply went home. 

For large numbers of young and Black workers, un- 
employment and underemployment were a way of life 
long before the I Ford administration conceded that the 
nation was in the grip of an economic recession. And 
yet at this point, the only tangible response to this reces- 
sion has been the meager few public service jobs which 
are supposed to ease the growing unemployment in tb* 
big cities. 

However, the grand plan of the Ford-RocfeefeBer get, 
to “fight recession and unemployment” is to Mstitnte t 
tax cot, coupled with an increase in in vestment ta? 
credits to go a s high as 12 percent. 

The tax cut allegedly would put money into the poc 
kets of workers to buy the surplus commodities glutting 
the market — in this instance the unsold cars produced 
in Detroit. The increase in investment credits woulc 
allow industry to automate and to expand plants tc 
achieve greater and more efficient production. 

These contradictory solutions to the present capital 
ist economic crisis were analyzed by Karl Marx long 
ago. He pointed out that unemployment may appear at 
the “inability to sell” because of overproduction, when it 
reality it is caused by the constant improvement in pro- 
duction methods (automation), and the constant expan 
sion of constant capital (the means of production) which 
demands an ever expanding market But this market 
is always limited by the fact “that labor creates a 
greater value than itself.” 

As Raya Dimayevskaya prints out in Marxism ant 
Freedom, “That to the fatal defect of capitalist pro 
dnethm, on the one hand the capitalist mast increase hi: 
market, on the other hand it cannot be largo-.” 

Ford’s proposal to to carry water on both shoulders 
— attempt to clean up the market glut and encourage 
greater production, at the same time — such a scheme 
will only lead to greater 1 economic crisis and ujiemploy 
meat, because any modernization ih ! plaHls' hnd prbd Ac- 
tion wiil obviously need l£sV workers: f h 1 ! * 
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(Continued from Page 11) 

World Environment.” It projects the dollar’s re-establish- 
ment as “the world’s major reserve and trading cur- 
rency” and toys with changes in global power not only 
in India, Africa, the Middle East, Latin America, nor 
only with “enemies” like Russia and China, but dares 
speak of “gradually re-establishing control over Europe 
. . . until Europe becomes more a peninsula than a 
power.” 

What is important in the critical period since the 
October, 1973, Middle East war, is how, at one and the 
same time, the allies move further apart and closer to- 
gether as the crisis in each land brings it face to face 
with sharp class struggles and a tottering economy. 

I do. not mean that the French ruling class didn’t 
disclose some Vichy leftovers when they so easily capitu- 
lated to the Arab wielders, first of the oil embargo, and 
then of oligopolistic setting of oil prices. When even so 
nationalist a Frenchman as Andre Malraux sees in this 
Europe's “disappearance,” the disintegration of Western 
Europe, especially France, is by no means either just 
rhetoric or only an American imperial dream. Quite the 
contrary. 

But it is the U.S. A. that is playing the other game 
as well. In the Martinique meeting with d’Estaing on 
Jan. 9, in order to get agreement that “oil consumers” 
(industrialized West) meet before they confront “oil pro- 
ducers” (OPEC), President Ford agreed to let France 
quadruple its wealth by mere declaration that it was 
“revaluating” its gold stock of $4.4 billion and it (France) 
therefore now is worth $17 billion. 

The “American century” is most threatening to the 
American people. What these rulers are now foisting on 
ns can be seen jn its full dehumanized form from Defense 
Secretary Schlesinger’s projection of the insane contin- 
gency of “surviving” a “limited” nuclear war. 

As if we needed further proof of how dehumanized 
capitalism is, an absolutely lunatic scheme of Nazi- 
dimension genocide is presently being discussed seriously. 
One lunatic by the name of Forrester, under the euphe- 
mism (medically and in the French language) of “triage,” 
has proposed that as the “answer” to famine and popula- 
tion growth. The fantastic and deliberate obfuscation of 
the fact of genocide by the use of a word meaning “sort- 
ing out” tells a great deal about the “inventor.” 

Bock to World Hunger — and 
the Need for Social Revolution 

What Forrester is actually and openly talking about 
is the deliberate, actual murder of millions who are 
presently starving and whom “society” does not feed. 
Who will decide those “fit”, to survive? That “inventor” 
who is for zero population “growth”? The Western global- 
ists? The Persian Shah? The Indian Maharaja, or “Indian 
Democracy” that allowed the Green Revolution once 
again to revert to the rich while the poor not only get 
poorer, but starve to death three full decades after 
achieving national independence! 

The truth is that it is not lack of ability to produce 
sufficient food. Rather, it is the imperialistic structure 
of the U.S. which pays some not to produce; the capi- 
talistic law of value which allows for no production unless 
surplus valpe can be produced for it. This maldistribution 
of wealth is not only a question of “distribution.” Rather, 
it comes from the very innards of production, surplus 
value production. 

Unfortunately, the “Third World,” at the World Food 
Conference in November in Rome, was so busy concen- 
trating on its opposition to U.S. imperialism’s refusal to 
specify what its “increased” aid would be, that it itself 
did nothing. 

While it is true that it’s not only a question of the 
three or four million tons of food needed today, but the 
25-million-ton deficit that will grow to no less than 80 
million tons in less than a decade, that hardly excuses 
trillion-doliar-rich America not increasing its miserly 
contribution to try to control the world famine. 

The tragedy was expressed in precise terms only by 
the Transnational Institute which wrote: “Hunger is 
caused by plunder, not by scarcity.”(3> 

There is no way to stop such madmen except through 
social revolution, uprooting the whole system. Therein 
is the positive, the creative force arising from such dis- 
integration in the system and intra-imperialist, intra- 
capitalist rivalries, provided revolutionaries do not fall 
into the trap of “taking sides” like “the lesser evil” or 
“the other land,” and provided the theoretic void gets 
filled. 

The Left — Still the Need for Revolution 

The Shah can hardly pass for a revolutionary any 
more’ than the multi-national oil cartel can pass for a 
"trade' unioh” just because the new oil barons claim it is 
“just that.” The Shah’s first counter-revolution, engi- 

($?' Transnational Institute, 1520 New Hampshire 
i Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., whose pamphlet, World 
> Hunger? Causes and Remedies, is free. 


neered for him by the CIA and for that reason successful, 
was in 1951. Though he had lost the throne because the 
people had put the Tudeh Party in power and the Prime 
Minister Mossadegh had nationalized oil, he is now using 
this same fact to try to restore the old Persian empire. 

Since then, since the overthrow of Mossadegh and 
driving to an underground existence of the Tudeh where 
they could withstand the torturous, murderous secret 
police, SAVAK, Iran has become a totalitarian police 
state. As for the new high oil billions, the income of two- 
thirds of all people in Teheran— and the countryside is 
much worse off than the capital — is less than $290 per 
person a year. 

In face of all these well-known facts, how could the 
Shah suddenly blossom forth abroad as a “supporter of 
the people?” Moreover, it is not alone Arab rulers and 
OPEC countries as well as PLO leaders but the so-called 
Left of the West that conspires in this image. Nowadays 
it appears sufficient to be “anti-American-imperialist” 
and “anti-Zionist” to be considered “Progressive,” even 
“Left,” without any question either about international 
or proletarian solidarity. Quite the contrary. Admirers 
of this type of “anti-Americanism” go out of their way to 
repeat the Shah’s half-truths as the whole truth. 

Thus, the New York Review of Books quotes approv- 
ingly the Shah’s statement that “22 years of cheap fuel 
made Europe what it is and Japan what it is,” not to 
mention, of course, U.SA.M) 

And what has happened to the simple truth that 
labor produces all wealth? Not just its own wages, not 
just all the produets in the market, but all the profits 
coming from the unpaid hours of labor? Isn’t it still a 
fact that surplus value is derived from labor, be the 
rulers private capitalists, feudal kingdoms, or the state- 
capitalists calling themselves Communists ruling Russia 
and China? 


(4) New York Review of Books, 1/23/75, which 
titles Geoffrey Barraclough’s review, “The Great World 
Crisis, I,” as THE WORLD CRASH. 
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Why is the myth of gold being separated from pro- 
duction? Why is the oligopolistic quadrupling of prices 
of oil excused on the ground that that is exactly what 
the U.S. oil monopolists did with pricing? And how. can 
that turn upside down all relations at point of production? 

So retrogressive are some on the “Left,” so pervert- 
ed their internationalism which is narrowed to one or 
the other in the Sino- Soviet sphere, that the only “unifying 
slogan” is anti-Zionism. 

Thus, in one of the demonstrations against Dayan at 
American University in Washington, D.O., one of the 
slogans shouted with much fervor was “Zionism, out of 
Iran.” Is Zionism, rather than the Shah, keeping the mass- 
es half-starved? Is Zionism, rather than the Shah keeping 
all dissidents in jail? Is Zionism, rather than the Shah, 
reviving the spirit of the old Persian empire, extended 
militarily and geographically? 

If American Maoists manage to act dumb, not to 
know that by Zionism in Iran Mao actually means Russia 
on its borders, Russia being the common enemy of Mao 
and the Shah, then the Trotskyists, for whom Russia, 
“though degenerate,” remains a workers’ state, cannot 
play the dumb game. The Trotskyist epigones are too 
opportunistic, too anxious to be “for” “the new Left’s” 
anti-Zionism to separate themselves from the demon- 
strators, even when anti-Semitism finds in anti-Zionism 
a useful cover. 

The Maoists and Trotskyists are not, of course, alone 
in this. Opein anti-Semitism like that of the Greek Bishop 
who precedes every reference to Kissinger as “the Ger- 
man Jewish Secretary of State” is tolerated by the Social- 
ist Andreas Papandreou who, along with Dr. Vasso Lys- 
sarides of Cyprus, go all-out for any actions of the PLO 
as if indeed only terrorists can rightfully represent the 
Palestinians and their struggle for freedom and self- 
determination. 

This is not to say that there is anything progressive 
about Zionism, especially as it is practiced in Israel. Nor 
is it to deny that, consistently, Israel has confined to 
second-class citizenship even those Palestinians who ac- 
cepted Israeli citizenship, much less recognized refugees 
as Palestinians; their rights to self-determination must 
be fought for. But to forget the PLO terrorism and mas- 
sacres at Kiryat Shmona, Ma’alot, Shamir, Noharija, 
Bett She’an plus the Circassian village of Rihnyex, and 
then whitewash the highly religions Arafat’s sudden calls 
for a “secular state” as if that were “socialist,” is to 
defile national liberation. 

Israel has a right to exist, though it is state-capitalist 
as is our whole age, which needs to be torn up, root and 
branch. But this uprooting can only be done by social 
revolution, and that begins in class struggles within the 
country, as much of the genuine Left in Israel is doing 
right now in its opposition to its own rulers, in its class 
struggles and opposition to the austerity program on their 
backs. 

There has been recognition of just how counter- 
revolutionary is the claim to “revolutionary Third World” 
on the part of the “new UN majority, Arab led.” Thus 
the recent action of the UNESCO in excluding Israel from 
“regional” actions in Paris has brought widespread oppo- 
sition from committed intellectuals who have fought the 
fight of Palestinian freedom. 

Jean-Paul Sartre (and many others signed the state- 
ment) wrote: “H Israel has been placed neither in Asia 
(as was Austrialia), nor in Europe (as was Canada), this 
means she belongs nowhere: namely, Israel doesn’t exist” 
just because the so-called Third World “had decided that 
Israel does not have a right to exist . . . it’s the extermi- 
nation process perfected by the totalitarian systems of 
the 20th century.” This, it should be added, cannot lead 
to anything but Hitler’s “Final Solution.” 

Whether or not an Arab-Israeli war breaks out in 
Spring; whether or not the PLO becomes the only symbol 
of Palestinian resistance; whether or not a world holo- 
caust continues to threaten not alone in that area, but in 
the struggle between the super-powers, China included — 
where the struggles cannot end is within each country, 
where the masses in action will be the only ones capable 
of staying the hands of nuclear madmen. 

It is here then where the deepest recession eats 
away at our vitals, where the Black Revolution reminds 
us every day that it will start anew, where the new forces 
of revolution — women and youth and unemployed as well 
as labor and Black — are girding for the battle with 
capital, and arming themselves with Reason as well as 
force — where the struggles will develop. 


Let’s begin by regaining our heads as well as our 
class solidarity instead of tailending any state power, 
be it U.S., Russia or China, much less the Gold Circle 
suddenly anointed as Third World. And in every activity, 
be it at the point of production, the unemployment lines. 
Women’s Liberation struggles, or staying the hand of 
the gunboat diplomacy of Ford-Kissinger, let’s not sepa- 
rate the struggles for freedom from the philosophy of 
liberation. Philosophy and revolution are inseparables if 
we are not once again to end with aborted spontaneous 
mass revolts. 
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speaks p. 2 : 

Chrysler and 
UAW play with 
workers' pay 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

The capitalist class is saying this country is in a 
recession, but most workers are saying the country is 
; in a depression — especially workers who have been 
i laid-off. A young woman worker, laid-off several weeks 
! ago from a GM plant in Detroit, said nothing makes 
her angrier than when she sees and hears news reporters 
saying that auto workers are not having it rough because 
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THE WORLDWIDE ENERGY CRISIS 
AND THE MERCHANTS OF DEATH 


they still get SUB benefits. 

They say that auto workers still can get 95 percent 
of their wages for a year if they have a year’s seniority 
in a plant. The truth of the matter is that with GM 
today, workers must have two years or more before 
they are eligible to receive Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits (SUB). 

NO SUB FOR MANY 

This woman said, “When I was laid-off two weeks 
ago, many of us rushed to our local union hall. We were 
told by the union leaders that unless we had two years 
with the company, we would not receive any SUB. We 
could not believe them, because we had heard and were 
under the impression that we were eligible after one 
year. 

“The union leaders said that 121,000 production 
workers have been laid-off by GM since last September. 
The SUB fund was $260 million in January, 1974. Today 
it is down to $100 million. Under ordinary circumstances 
a person with two years seniority would be entitled to 
a maximum of 52 weeks. 

> “But because of the dip in the SUB fund, a worker 
! with two years at GM will receive 32 weeks of SUB 
t benefits; two to five years, 37 weeks; five to 10 years, 
42 weeks; 10 to 15 years, 47 weeks, and those with 20 
years or more get 52 weeks. At no time did our union 
leader say a worker with one year received any SUB 
under the union contract. 

GET THE DUES 

“Those bureaucrats were spending more time trying 
to get us to sign some form that would give the union 
the right to deduct union dues from our SUB pay. When 
many workers refused, one official yelled, ‘If and when 
you get back it will be deducted from your paychecks. 
If they take out two or three months of union dues from 
your first check, don’t come over here crying to us.’ 

“One worker yelled, ‘You just told us 121,000 are on 
j indefinite lay-off. Hell, there are many that will never 
J get back. Some of us here will never get back, but you 
want to make damn sure the union leaders will be raking 
in their same profits.’ 

“Another followed by saying, ‘Years ago when the 
union meant something to workers, when we were laid- 
off there was no such thing as your dues continuing. 
After we were back, we did not pay dues until we had 
'worked 40 hours in a week. Now what you are saying 
is, dues are a continuing process. This is taxation without 
pretending to represent workers. You know well that you 
cannot represent a worker in the streets.’ After that no 
one attempted to push the form, and the workers all left 
the local hall wondering if they would be called back.” 

Douglas Fraser, UAW vice-president, stated that 
there are some untapped SUB reserve funds stowed 
away in the National Bank of Detroit. This money, to 
(Continued on Page 7) 


by Peter Mallory 

President Ford, worried that he will be less 
than even a one-term president,' took off on a 
barn-storming trip to Big Business friendly audi- 
ences in Houston, Tex, and Topeka, Kan., not 
to mention a side-trip on Feb. 12 to a wreath- 
laying ceremony at Lincoln’s tomb — which he 
likewise used as part of his endless tirades. 
Moreover, these are not only directed at the 
Democratic majority in Congress, but also against 
the people (and the polls which show him to be 
on the lowest rung of the totem poll of popularity) 
who “do not understand.” 

His explanation all rests on showing off how “com- 
prehensive” his plan is by pointing to the 167 pages his 
“experts” have written for him, as if the number of 


pages would be the instrument to “turn the country 
around” from its ever-deepening recession and more 
than a single pocket of outright depression. His “solu- 
tion” consists of letting unemployment rise ever higher, 
raising oil prices beyond the reach of all but the rich, 
and whistling in the dark about ever more appropria- 
tions for “Defense”— like that for Thieu in South Vietnam. 

OIL PROFITS AND NATIONALIZATION 

First, let’s get down to some basic facts. The oil 
crisis resulted from the action, And inaction, of the 
American oil monopolists, and npt the Arabs. 

The energy crisis that is facing the world was not 
created by the Arab states, nor the Arab-Israel war. It 
is the culmination of over 50 years of mismanagement 
of world energy sources by greedy capitalist oil interests. 

Seven international oil corporations, called the Seven 
Sisters (Exxon, Royal Dutch Shell, Texaco, Gulf, Mobil, 
Standard Oil of California and British Petroleum), have 
for over the past half century controlled the production, 
refining and distribution of oil and gas throughout the 
world. 


10,000 laid-off UA IV workers rally in OX. 


Detroit, Mich. — When the UAW announced 
their plans for the Feb. 5 unemployment rally 
in Washington, many of us called our locals to 
sign up for the trip. But it was limited from the 
start only to the 10,000 that the auditorium there 
supposedly held. Everybody was mad when our 
local’s bus left with 10 empty seats because we 
all knew others who had wanted to go. 

There was a lot of discussion during the 13-hour trip 
down, beginning with those empty seats and how the 
local couldn’t take care of business, even when it was 
so simple as phoning people for the rally. All the locals 
had waiting lists, and in Washington there were whole 
sections of empty seats. 

RANK-AND-FILE ATTEND RALLY 

Over 10,000 people came to the rally, and they were 
truly representative of the UAW rank-and-file — Black 
and white,- young and old, women and men. There were 
UAW< workers from the South, Midwest, and Northeast. 
But most were from Michigan, especially the Detroit 
area that has been hardest-hit by the lay-offs. 

Many people I talked with said that they had never 
participated in this kind of mass activity before — not 
only younger workers with -one or two years seniority, 


but older workers laid off permanently after 25 and 30 
years. But none of us had just come for the ride and 
the free food, and we didn’t intend to leave it go as 
planned — a 1 UAW-sponsored rally for the Democratic 
Party. 

There were only a few UAW bureaucrats there be- 
sides the big guns — : Woodcock, Fraser, Bannon and 
Bluestone. The speakers, besides the UAW bureaucrats, 
included presidential aspirants like Kennedy, Mondale 
and Abzug. Michigan’s congressional representatives 
were nowhere to be seen. 

SPEECHES AND MORE SPEECHES 

After we finally got there and ate, the speeches 
began. 

Woodcock presented the UAW’s “Program For The 
Nation’s People” which we all got a copy of, and which 
set forth the topics that most of the others spoke on 
too. The biggest response he got from us wasn’t on any 
of the particular points of his “planned economy,” but 
■ when he threatened that there would be 250,000 marching 
in Washington come Spring, if nothing were done now. 

In spite' of What the news said about the applause 
Kennedy got when he finally spoke, it was when Abzug 
began criticizing Ford’s attempt to send more money 
(Continued on Page 3) 


The flow of capital from country to country, the 
institution of laws, rules and regulations, have been 
achieved in favor of the oil monopoly through bribery, 
military force and collusion between the oil interests 
and governments throughout the world. 

Up to 10 years ago, any threat to “nationalize” the 
oil fields was met with military force or CIA over- 
throw (Mossadegh in Iran, Allende in Chile). By the 
end of 1975, all of the oil fields in the Middle East and 
Venezuela are to be nationalized, not by workers’ de- 
mands or under workers’ control, but by Kings, Sheiks, 
Emirs and semi-fascist dictators. There has not been a 
murmur of protest out of the oil monopoly, because 
nothing will change in the operation of the oil fields. 
The monopoly will be paid handsomely for their assets; 
get fat government contracts to operate the facilities; 
transport, distribute and make final sales on the prod- 
ucts — and make huge profits in every step of the 
operation. 

RUN AWAY OIL INDUSTRY 

Oil and gas production and refining in the U.S. over 
the past decade has decreased rather than increased. 
The oil monopoly has found it more profitable to drill 
(Continued on Page 8) ^ 
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'Three Marias' author speaks on importance of WL 


Oakland, Cal. — Most books don’t exist as 
books only for their content’s sake, but rather 
are shaped by the events that have created them 
or that greet their existence. In that sense The 
Three Marias (Doubleday) is not just a book but 
represents something more than itself in the in- 
ternational struggle for women’s liberation. 

The New Portuguese Letters, as the book was origin- 
ally titled (the fact that it was titled The Three Marias 
for the English translation points out how it is the three 
women who have become important as opposed to the 
letters themselves), was begun in early 1971 under the 
fascist Caetano regime in Portugal by the three writers, 
Maria Velho da Costa, Maria Isabel Barreno, and Maria 
Teresa Horta. 

The theme they chose to write around was Letters 
of a Portuguese Nun, a series of five letters written in 
the seventeenth century by a young Portuguese nun, to 
her French officer lover who deserted her and returned 
to France. 

Three women meeting together in Portugal under 
Caetano’s fascism was enough to raise official eyebrows, 
but the fact that they wrote a book about women was 
even worse. Getting a publisher was difficult, and once 
published the book sold for only one month in Lisbon 
before being banned as “pornographic” and an “outrage 
to public decency.” The women were arrested. While 
little was known about the arrest of these women within 


International women's day 


Inspired by working women 

Although there have been many celebrations 
of International Women’s Day ift recent years, the 
actual history of how that day developed has not 
been given enough attention. It is a history which 
is rich in ideas for today’s Wopien’s Liberation 
movement. 

The idea for International 
Women’s Day began with a 
march by thousands of garment 
workers, mostly women, who 
marched from the lower east 
side of New York on March 8, 

1908. The day was called Work- 
ing Women’s Day and they 
marched to demand the eight- 
hour day, an end to sweatshop 
conditions, an end to child labor 
and the right to vote. 

A series of strikes in the garment industry and a pro- 
posed general strike inspired Clara Zetkin, a leader of 
the German Socialist movement, to ask at the Second 
International Conference of Working Women in 1910 for 
the organizing of an International Working Women’s Day 
to be celebrated every year. The first International Wom- 
en’s Day was celebrated in March, 1911. 

WOMEN BEGAN REVOLUTION 



The most exciting celebration of International Wom- 
en’s Day occurred in Russia in 1917 when the activity 
of the women workers actually sparked the February 
Revolution (Feb. 23 was the equivalent of Mar. 8 under 
the old Russian calendar). Officials intended to have a 
general celebration that day with the usual speeches, etc. 
Even though it was during a period of many strikes, none 
had been called for that day— and even a workers’ com- 
mittee felt the time was not yet ripe for militant action. 

But the women textile workers from several factories 
went on strike on their own. They called on the metal 
workers for support and a mass strike followed. The slo- 
gans were not only for “Bread” but for an end to the 
war and autocracy. It was the first day of the revolution, 
begun by what Trotsky called “the most oppressed and 
downtrodden part of the proletariat.” 

MORE THAN CULTURE 

Our celebration of International Women’s Day would 
be much more meaningful — and true to history— if we 
celebrate not just women’s culture, which changes noth- 
ing, but the real every day struggles of women like these 
and others in every country who are fighting for a new 
way of life for all of us. # 

The most important point about the February Revo- 
lution is that it would never have begun if the women 
workers, although starting the strike independently, had 
not called for and gotten the support of other workers. 

Today, more people than ever recognize the need 
for a revolution after seeing that the system they have 
worked under for so long suddenly has no place for them. 
The women’s movement, armed with a philosophy that 
looks to these workers, Blacks and youth for ideas and 
support, has the potential to spark that revolution. • 

— Suzanne Casey 


| 
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For our Detroit readers — 

Raya Dunayevskaya will speak on 

WOMEN’S CREATIVITY AND 
LIBERATION, NATIONALLY 
AND INTERNATIONALLY 

Date: Friday, Mar. 7 Time: 7:00 p.m. 

Wayne State University Student Center Bldg. 
7th Floor 

Sponsored bp Wayne Women’s Liberation 


Portugal, outside of Portugal their case became a cause 
for international women’s groups. The trial lasted into 
April, 1974 when the charges were finally dropped by the 
new government. 

While the collectivity of the Three Marias represents 
an attempt to break through women’s isolation, their 
refusal to sign their individual articles is a source of 
great frustration because of the need to see each woman 
develop, to understand the totality each represents and 
the direction of her thought. The book will be read in- 
ternationally, and the universal oppression of women will 
become more explicit, but the question remains, not 
alone for just the Three Marias, but for the whole 
Women’s Liberation movement — after the recognition 
of women’s oppression where are we going? 

SPEAK IN UNITED STATES 

One of the Three Marias, Maria Isabel Barreno, was 
recently on tour in the United States and was able to 
develop her ideas and commitment to the Women’s Move- 
ment more completely than she was able to do in the 
book. Some of the following comments are excerpted 
from one of her talks. 

“For much of the material in our book the govern- 
ment could have chosen a different charge than obscenity, 
such as political subversion. . . . 

“The problems of women are seen as minor, not gen- 
eral — just female ... Of course this oppression of 
women was done in an open way by the fascist govern- 
ment, but it is a way of seeing things that I can feel 
when for instance during the trial many journalists asked, 
‘Well is your book political, or is’ it just feminist?’ That 
way of seeing things, that what is feminist is not political, 
is because when women are fighting for their freedom 
this is not something people tend to see as a political 
matter. It is hard for people to admit that . . . 
RECEIVED MASS SUPPORT 

“We were very happy when the international support 
began in the second year of our trial. Something was 
finally going on inside Portugal that was known outside 
of Portugal, and it was the women who were taking this 
first step against the ignorance about Portugal. They 
were understanding that they had to fight for all women 
and not only themselves. 

“Many people say the coup freed us, but this is not 
so. This is another way to hide the fight of women. 
Once the international fight began our trial changed com- 
pletely because the government was not at ease with the 
publicity that our fight made round the world ... In the 
last session before April 25 (the date of the coup) even 
the prosecutor did not attack the book, he praised it. 
So we can see how the struggle of women works, when 
we are together we are really strong.” 

When asked what she thought of the women’s move- 
ment in the U.S., Ms. Barreno replied that too many 
women here think that just a few changes here and there 
will be enough, but what we need in fact is total reorgan- 
ization of society. 

—Deborah Morris 


Unions ignore P.0, speed-up 


New York, N.Y. — The word at the Post Office now 
is speed-up. They are constantly harassing people to do 
more and more work. What they do now is send you to 
another section if you finish your job in your regular 
section, so you end up doing two or three jobs. Manage- 
ment says it’s because they want to “utilize” you to the 
fullest. The fact is they want to get more work out of 
fewer people. 

They feel they have too many people working there, 
but because of the contract they can’t just lay people off. 
So what they are doing is going back through people’s 
records and digging up write-ups from a year ago, the 
point being that if you have too many suspensions they 
can terminate you. 

The working conditions are very bad. It seems like 
you are in prison instead of working for the Post Office. 
For one thing, the foremen think they have to stand over 
you every minute, or you won’t do anything. When you 
are sent from one section to another they line you up and 
.count you; they put a thing we call the disc into a com- 
puter to record your time. After you get to the other 
section, they go through the same thing over again. And 
on top of that you are watched every minute. They even 
have guys walking around on catwalks inside the walls 
watching you through peep holes. 

The sad part about it is we have three unions in the 
place, and not one of them does anything about any of 
this. The unions know that management is writing people 
up right and left, terminating people, speeding us up, but 
they just make lame excuses. It seems like they are 
working for management instead of us. 

— Black P.O. worker 


Attention — New York Readers 
RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, author of 
Philosophy and Revolution* will speak on 

Dialectics of Liberation and 

Today’s Myriad Global Crises 
Friday, April 4, 7:30 p.m., Workmen’s Circle, 
45 E. 33rd St, 

between Madison and Park Avenues 

* Available from News & Letters, $2.95 (see ad, p. 6) 



Sexism, racism in politics 


by Ethel Dunbar 

I cannot help but wonder if the Women’s Liberation 
movement is making any changes in the thinking and 
attitudes of those who are in power, mainly white men. 

When Margaret Thatcher captured the leadership of 
the British Conservative Party, the news traveled around 
the world with the speed of the astronauts going to the 
moon, saying history is being written — the first woman 
to have hopes of becoming Britain’s Prime Minister. 

I am not’ in support of Thatcher’s politics, and am 
firmly opposed to conservatism. But because she is a 
woman, there is the same kind of thinking as when a 
Black gets elected to some position here. 

In this racist, sexist world, he or she is the first 
Black or woman to hold such a position. So the yelling 
is not about politics, but because she is a woman, or a 
Black. 

The worst proof of male chauvinist action against 
women is the case of Joanne Little, a young Black 
woman in North Carolina who was raped by an old White 
prison guard. In defending herself, she somehow got the 
guard’s ice pick and stabbed him, and then ran away. 

Now they are trying to sentence her to death, and 
bond for her is $115,000, even after the prison doctor re- 
ported that the guard’s body was found half-naked, and 
that he had had sexual relations just before his death. 

Living in the South a part of my life, I have seen 
this to be standard practice with prison guards many 
times. The news did report that there are women guards 
at the jail now to guard women prisoners, but I am still 
wondering if Women’s Liberation can ever make changes 
in white male lives for the total freedom of women. 


WL NOTES 


In Florence, Italy, 8,000 women and men demon- 
strated to protest the raid of an abortion clinic and the 
arrest of 40 women and two members of the Radical 
Party. The clinic was established to challenge the ban 
on abortion. There are plans to open new clinics in six 
major cities. 

* * . * 

In Indira Gandhi’s India, a study on the status of 
women revealed bleak facts. Only 18.7 percent Of the 
women are literate compared to 39.5 for men; nearly 
half the women eat their meals after the men in the 
family, Which leads to higher malnutrition among women 
in poor families; and there are fewer women in Parlia- 
ment than 50 years ago. A women’s activist said of the 
study, “Indian women had as much responsibility for 
bringing about independence as men. They have a right 
to equal treatment.” 

* * * 

Twenty Buddhist nuns were attacked by police in 
Saigon while protesting against U.S. government support 
of President Nguyen Van Thieu. The police have sur- 
rounded their pagoda since October, but they have used 
various ruses to leave and conduct demonstrations several 
times. 

NY taxi drivers fight ratism 


New York, N.Y. — At many garages racism 
has become an issue as the Shape-ups get bigger 
and bigger. One driver from the Bronx told me: 
“It’s been an open issue on the floor of the garage 
for a couple months. There was a confrontation 
between a group of younger Black drivers and the boss 
over the issue of dispatching.” 

This is a fairly common grievance in our industry, 
and these young Blacks hadn’t gotten cabs to go out after 
long shape-ups, and White drivers were being sent out 
ahead of them even though they’d come to the shape-up 


after them. 

A group of drivers, Black and white, finally con- 
fronted the boss about it and he sounded both taken aback 
and scared. He agreed there were some inequities but 
denied being racist. He promised hed come up with a 
fairer system within a week. 

Soon after, a number of these drivers and other 
militant drivers were fired and suspended. The harass- 
ment of the Black drivers has usually been heavier, 
firings have come down harder on them, and their sus- 
pensions were longer. 

At another garage the boss set an industry record 
for a suspension over a flag-up. A driver told me about a 
Black driver with many years seniority, who got his first 
ticket ever for a flag-up. He was found guilty by the 
kangaroo court at the Taxi Commission. 

The usual procedure is a 10-day suspension by the 
garage and the only exception is maybe if he doesn’t 
suspend someone, like a high booker, for example. He 
suspended this worker for 30 days, which is really in- 
credible. 

One reason might be that this driver has been filing 
grievances against the boss for discriminatory dispatch- 
ing. This was reduced to 10 days only after the union big 
shots came down to the garage. But the union guys not 
only refused to raise the issue of racism in these negotia- 
tions to lower the suspension, but they told drivers Who 
them to that anybody raising this issue wouldn’t 


wanted 

last lofjg in the New York taxi industry. 


—Taxi driver 
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10,000 laid -off UA W 




Unemployed auto workers jam D. C. armory. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and military aid to South Vietnam that the place ex- 
ploded with cheers and clapping. Then the chant be- 
gan of “We want jobs!” and it was both a rejection 
of that continuing war. and a deep feeling against any 
wars-to-be. 

The official rally ended abruptly a little more than 
two hours after it began, but a lot of us stayed in the 
auditorium and continued talking. Although many papers 
and leaflets were being handed out and thrown away, 
the people I talked with insisted on buying News & Let- 
ters. Many said they wanted nothing to do with many 
of the so-called radicals there because they knew them 
from home and were disgusted with their opportunism. 
But they did want to read a paper edited by a Black 
production worker. 

In these discussions and on the bus going home, 
there was a feeling of waiting to see and preparing for 
what will happen in the Spring. A woman told me that 
unemployment didn’t have to be any worse by then. “If 
there are still this many of us out of work by then, 
nobody will have to bring us to Washington. There will 
be marches in every city in the U.S.” 

In spite of the cold wet weather, many of us had 
thought there would be a march to the White House, not 


workers rally in D.C 

a two-hour meeting in an auditorium on the edge of town. 
One young Black worker I sat with during the rally 
said it was like the UAW convention last year. “Then 
they ran away from Detroit to Los Angeles. This time 
they had to go to D.C. I had wanted to go to the White 
House — but Jerry was probably out skiing anyway.” 

Something has to be done, and we are waiting to see 
who will do it. It is even more obvious after the “Emer- 
gency Unemployment Mobilization Rally” that it’s not 
going to be the UAW or the Democratic Party. 

One woman on my bus told me, “People always 
say it’s a Republican Administration that throws us out 
of work. So are we supposed to wait until 1976 to elect 
a Democrat for President? And they forget to say that 
it’s the Democrats who get us into a war to get our 
jobs back. Now the UAW wants us to go along with 
them again! That’s too high a price.” 

— Laid-off woman worker 

Uniroyal: lay-offs, speed-up 

Detroit, Mich. — I was working at Uniroyal for two 
years before I got laid off. Now they say they don’t know 
if I’ll ever get back to work. They’re never going to get 
up to the number of people they had before. Whole de- 
partments have been moved out and some new machines 
brought in. These automatic presses are making one job 
out of what used to be four or five before. 

I was talking with some workers in the maintenance 
department and there is even speed-up there. The num- 
ber of janitors is being cut down even though there is 
the same amount of work. Some guys are hardly com- 
plaining, because at least they’re still working. Also, the 
SUB fund is so low they’re making the workers who don’t 
have a lot of seniority use up their eligibility. At first I 
couldn’t believe it, but that’s the way it’s written up in 
the contract. 

All this talk about people getting a lot of money for 
just sitting is ridiculous. They don’t know what we had 
to go through on the job to get compensation in the first 
place, or if we’ll ever find another job. Everybody that 
works is in the same boat. It seems that we have to do 
something extreme before we get noticed. That’s back- 
wards. As long as the pot’s boiling and the top doesn’t 
come off, nothing is done. 

— Uniroyai worker 


FROM THE AUTg^SS^PS 


Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich.— There’s a sure signal at the Dear- 
born Assembly Plant when layoffs are coming. The first 
thing, a lot of women are hired. It’s just to say that they 
have hired so many women, because before they even get 
seniority they’re all gone. Then we get a new layoff. The 
women are always hurt the most. 

Since October I don’t think we’ve worked more than 
20 or 30 days. It’s been off two weeks and maybe on 
a week. And every time there’s one of these two week 
layoffs, there are guys who get a permanent slip who’ll 
never get back. Then they make less people do the 
same work. 

They try to psyche you out by saying they’re going 
to slow the line down. The committeemen will say they 
slowed the line down, too. But they never do and every 
worker there knows it. 

When I was hired in 1973, they were hiring 150 
workers a day. There used to be four people on the 
welding job I had. Then three. Then two. Then they 
doubled it up with another job and now two people are 
doing the work of five or six. 

There’s a guy about 60 years old being sent all over 
the plant. He hasn’t been able to keep up. They were 
going to kick him out, so we’ve been helping him learn 
to keep up. He’s just making it now, but we’re all afraid 
he’s going to have a heart attack. 

When I first hired in, a man had a heart attack and 
died. He just laid there for about eight minutes. The 
line wasn’t even stopped. 

Instead of taking him directly to the hospital through 
Ford property, they took him around the long way be- 
cause it got him off company property faster. They didn’t 
care about saving his life. They just didn’t want him to 
die on company property in order to save on insurance 
costs. 

—D.A.P. worker, second .shift 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — GM has laid off many of the workers 
here at Fleetwood, even though Cadillacs are selling and 
there are jobs to be built. While they are preparing to 
introduce the new mini-Cadillac into production, they 
have temporarily stopped making El Dorados. So they 
cut the line speed back to about 54 an hour, and laid 
off workers for a month or more. ' 

Just like in reducing production before, they have 
■laid off too many workers. That makes it really hard 


on the guys left working. It is roughest on older workers, 
just like last year in the energy crisis lay-offs, who are 
doing hard production jobs again. People are saying 
there are no easy jobs now. Even foremen are complain- 
ing, because with cutbacks in the salaried force one 
foreman is now often in charge of what two foremen 
handled before. 

When the mini-Cadillac is in production, and the laid- 
off workers are called back, we have been told that it 
will be steady nine-hour days, six days a week. They 
say the line speed will be set higher than it has ever 
been before, maybe 75 jobs an hour. 

-^Second shift Fleetwood worker 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich.— Before we got laid off we were work- 
ing 10 to 12 hours a day at Mack. I just got my 90 days 
in when the layoffs came. Quite a few of us were women 
that had just hired in. 

Working in the press room, they were really hard 
on us probationaries. They treat you just like a man. 
You get five minutes to go to the bathroom, no matter 
what, even though it takes you almost that long to walk 
upstairs to get there. There’s no security working in a 
place like that. When cars aren’t selling, they don’t have 
any use for you. It’s like the machines are taking over. 

— Unemployed Mack worker 

GM and Ford 

Detroit, Mich. — General Motors was a bad place 
to work. I worked on the assembly line. It was so hard 
it put me in the hospital. When I came out of the hos- 
pital, I couldn’t go back to work building motors so they 
moved me to the machine shop. I told them I could not 
stand the noise, but they would not change me. The noise 
caused me to go into the hospital again, so this time I 
had to quit. 

I went to’ Ford Motor Company. Three of us were 
supposed to do the job they put me on, but one day 
they had me doing it all by myself. I got so tired, but 
I couldn’t stop. I’m left-handed which made it worse and 
eventually my arm got raw and I had to stay out again. 
They wouldn’t pay me while I was out,, so I sued them. 
I won my case and they had to send me a check for 
several thousand dollars, eventually. 

Meanwhile, I had gone to Uniroyal, and stayed there 
! until they laid une ^off. r 

>*--<* r-ihpFard' and* QM Worker 
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Big fish 
gobble up 
little ones 


by John Allison 

When there is a crisis, the big fish gobble up the 
little fish. This has always been the way the big corpor- 
ations have operated, the difference now is that they are 
doing it more than they do in so-called ftormal times. 

I don’t know how true it is, but the hottest rumor 
around now is that Chrysler will merge with American 
Motors to keep from being gobbled up by General Motors. 
Chrysler is on the short end of the stick now, but it 
wasn’t so not very long ago. 

Many old timers, and some not so old, can remem- 
ber Chrysler’s buying out and consuming outfits like 
Briggs, Murray Body and Machine and many more. 

Everybody knows that the big squeeze is on Chrysler. 
They were the first to offer the rebate program, and the 
reason is that Chrysler’s cars were the highest priced in 
the auto industry. Where it comes to the price per unit, 
GM makes cars cheaper than Chrysler or Ford. But GM 
requires their workers to produce more per unit, and 
make the same profit as Ford and Chrysler — or more. 
So we all pay one way or the other for the greed of the 
auto industry. 

Chrysler is talking about calling back some more 
workers, but it is not because they need to build new 
cars. The reason is the recall of 1975 model cars with 
defective bumpers in the state of California. 

A lot of people who didn’t know what they were 
talking about were saying that the rebate program was 
going to give the auto industry the push it needed to pick 
up on sales. But this is just whistling in the dark. The 
hope for the big Spring push that would send the workers 
back in the auto shops is now dead. And the noose around 
the workers’ necks gets tighter with every passing day. 


'Workers need bureaucrats 
like a dog needs fleas' 

By Felix Martin 

Ten thousand United Automobile Workers marched 
on Washington Feb. 5. What good has this done? 

Going to Washington to hear Woodcock and a few 
senators make pretty speeches telling the government 
to do something, is like asking the fleas to leave the dog 
alone. 

Standing in the unemployment line I was listening 
to some workers talking about Woodcock’s mafth on 
Washington. A Black auto worker said, “Man, they sure 
made some good speeches there, but they’ve been mak- 
ing them for years.” A Mexican auto worker agreed. 

“Speeches will never change a thing. It is, going to 
take all of us men and women, all colors, all working 
people getting together. Then we can change it. And I 
am ready because my unemployment is just about to run 
out.” 


I was struck by the fact that they didn’t see the 
government as providing any solution. The Black worker 
reported that Woodcock said, if private industry cannot 
furnish jobs for all the people that want to work, the 
government will have to. 

“What’s the difference forking for General Motors 
or working for the government?” a white worker an- 
swered back. The Black worker agreed, saying “Man, 
that’s what I mean!” • 

We have to work to produce our needs to live. If the 
capitalist system cannot furnish us the opportunity for 
a decent standard of living, we must rid ourselves of 
this system and replace it. 

The new system must be a philosophy grounded in 
freedom for all, where all work to produce our needs 
and all people are in on the decision making. The meas- 
urement of wealth will be leisure time, where each per- 
son decides what he or she wants to do. 

As long as we have leaders we can be nothing but 
followers. And as long as one man exploits another man, 
there can be no free man. Working people need bureau- 
crats to exploit them like a dog needs fleas. 


Local News & Letters Committees can be (ij 
contacted directly in the following areas: 

SAN FRANCISCO : PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
CONNECTICUT: PO Box 291, 

Hartford, Conn. 06101 jjj 

LOS ANGELES: PO Box 24371, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 Hi 

DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, Hi 

Detroit 48207 (961-1010) Hi 

NEW YORK: PO Box 5463. Grand Central Sta. Hi 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
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After 20 years— racism grows deeper 


The manslaughter conviction of Dr. Kenneth Edelin, 
a Black physician and chief resident obstetrician at Bos- 
ton’s City Hospital, by an all-white, and thoroughly racist 
jury, for performing a legal abortion, brings to a new 
climax the lynch-mob atmosphere in a city which in 
1974-75 has already far out-distanced Little Rock 1957. 
The events of the last six months in Boston are the exact 
measure of how far America has retrogressed in the 20 
years since the Supreme Court ordered schools integrated. 

In every area of American life, from jobs to schools 
to housing, the recession is being used to speed the ero- 
sion of the advances won by the Black revolution of the 
’60s. The “official” Black unemployment rate has soared 
to over 13 percent— twice the rate for whites. In Detroit, 
the figure is over 20 percent, with some neighborhoods 
estimated as approaching 50 percent. 

STEADY RETROGRESSION 

At company after company, Black workers hired in 
the late 1960s, after the civil rights demonstrations and 
the ghetto rebellions, are now being laid-off. Companies 
which were lily-white in 1965 suddenly look just the same 
ten years later. 

In New York, 2,900 ship-building workers, mostly 
Black. and Latino, and “proof” of progress in the skilled 
trades, were given indefinite notices as Seatrain Corp. 
cut back production schedules for — of all things — oil 
tankers! 

The Ford administration, already noted for its avid 
support of the bigots stoning Boston school buses, re- 
sponded to 1 the reality of Depression in Black America 
by proposing a cut in food stamp benefits. That this 
insanity was defeated in Congress was due only to the 
massive outcry raised against it all across the country. 

The very next week Ford appeared in Atlanta to 
“seek advice on the nation’s economic problems” and 
announced that he was recommending massive cuts in 
Federal support of health and welfare programs. Spokes- 
men explained that this was “his agenda.” Dorothy Bol- 
den, President of the National Domestic Workers Union, 
responded: “Well, you got the wrong agenda, darling.” 


Even the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, investigating 
Federal agencies mandated to enforce civil rights legisla- 
tion against race and sex discrimination, called their 
performance “lax and dangerous.” Agencies which ob- 
tained affirmative action programs from companies to 
increase minority employment are now taking complaints 
from whites charging the programs with “reverse dis- 
crimination.” 

BOSTON NOT UNIQUE 

Other agencies, taking the hint from the Ford admin- 
istration’s attitude to Boston’s white mobs, have begun 
“re-defining” school integration. The New York School 
Board of Regents voted to no longer define compliance 
with school integration standards “by numerically count- 
ing pupils.” From now on, integration will be judged by 
the “good faith effort” a school district displays in sup- 
port of integration. 

Sickening as it is, there is nothing unique about Bos- 
ton, unless it is a hypocrisy previously unmatched by any 
other American city. This “center of higher learning” and 
“citadel of liberalism” is in fact the only major American 
city which has not elected a single Black to municipal 
office. Incredibly, even its Dept, of Public Works is segre- 
gated, and Was just sued by two Black job applicants for 
having only 45 Black and Latino sanitation men out of 
1,331 workers! 

In response to the new depths racism has reached in 
the streets of the North, white intellectuals have been 
busy and creative, not in opposing it, but in thinking up 
new excuses to “explain”' it. The latest, and most dis- 
gusting, is that South Boston is “understandable” be- 
cause they are trying to preserve Irish “culture.” All 
they have proven is that there is more than a little 
shared “culture” between the KKK outside South Boston 
High and the apologists inside Harvard Yard, and it is 
Jiot “Irish,” but simply racist. 

Worst of all are the so-called revolutionaries (the 
Maoist “Revolutionary Union” and the Trotskyist “Revo- 
lutionary Socialist League”) who actually took the side 
of Louise Day Hicks and the Boston School Committee, 


claiming that “busing is a bourgeois liberal plot,” and 
passing out anti-busing leaflets in the white community. 
It was over a hundred years ago that Marx had to sepa- 
rate himself from such “Marxists” who evaded a position 
on the Civil War by saying they were opposed to “all 
slavery, wage and chattel.” 

BLACK STUDENTS SHOW WAY 

We have had more than one too many aborted revo- 
lutions, which pave the way for counter-revolution. To- 
day’s vjcious attack on Black America, while all work- 
ers are suffering from inflation and recession, reveals 
that the threat of outright fascism is still all too real. 

It is significant, therefore, that the latest challenge 
to Ford-Rockefeller America has come from the Black 
Students at the University of Michigan who have recruit- 
ed Latinos, American Indians and Asians to their side and 
occupied the school Administration Building. (See article, 
page 7.) Who else will join them, and under what banner, 
across the country, will tell a lot about which way 
America will go in the months ahead. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT LINES 

Is Chief Edward M. Davis of the L. A. 
Police Dept, getting ready for food and 
unemployment riots before they have 
even happened? Does he know somthing 
that we donT know? Are L.A.P.D. riot 
control drills evidence of coming food 
shortages for the poor? 

Ford has recommended a reversal of 
social services by cutting back spending 
for programs such as food stamps, so- 
cial security and federal retirement 
benefits — the only means of survival 
for millions of Americans. In the same 
breath the President calls for an in- 
crease in defense spending and increased 
tax credits to allow corporations and 
businesses to reap greater and greater 
profits. Could Chief Davis be worried 
about how long people will allow these 
crimes to go on? 

His riot drills only show that “Law 
and Order” are ready to destroy the 
victims of the crime of capitalism. 

Unemployed Worker 
Los Angeles 

* » * 

The present unemployment problem, 
which we are confronted with in this 
highly industrialized area, has com- 
pounded the problems of youth oppres- 
sion. I am presently employed at a 
pharmaceutical company, earning $2 an 
hour, with no fringe benefits. I have 
discovered that the state of the economy 
is directly proportional to the degree of 
youth exploitation. 

I am arbitrarily labeled a “youth” 
while working among “adults.” I am 
seized by the “chief magistrate,” who 
lets me know that subjecting myself to 
the rigid rules of productivity is the only 
alternative to unemployment. That means 
cleaning dust out of thousands of tiny 
jars for many hours. I feel as if I have 
been transformed into a human gadget, 
comparable to a supermarket meat- 
packing machine. 

Working Youth 
Detroit 

* * * 

I am receiving compensation from an- 
other state, Alabama. Each week I am 
required to submit all the forms that 
residents of Michigan are required to 
fill out only once in 26 weeks. It seems 


like they should issue me enough forms 
to fill out and mail in each time I re- 
ceive a check from out of town. I have 
to wait in line four to five hours each 
week, and receive a check every two 
weeks. 

Obviously, there is poor communica- 
tion between the states. These types of 
claims should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the supervisors. 

Unemployed Woman 
Detroit 

# * * 

Over 2,000 people from all over Cali- 
fornia marched on the state capital here 
recently to demand that Governor Brown 
do something about the rising unemploy- 
ment crisis in California, which is now 
over nine percent. The marchers, a good 
cross-section of the people in California, 
marched from a poor working-class 
neighborhood to the state capital to let 
Brown and the legislature know that 
there are many angry unemployed peo- 
ple who can’t wait forever for the gov- 
ernment to act. 

Many union locals participated, and 
rank-and-file caucuses from other unions 
also joined in. I don’t think the march 
accomplished that much in itself, but 
it showed that. people are getting organ- 
ized to do something about providing 
jobs for all. I think we’ll be seeing more 
of these marches in the coming months, 
both in California and across the country. 

Marcher 
San Francisco 

* * * 

The workers who went to the UAW 
rally in Washington were primarily first- 
timers, innocents. I can understand why 
they went. I must have gone to various 
things in Washington a dozen times. It’s 
natural when you’re hungry to hope the 
the politicians who will come down to 
give you a speech will pass a bill to 
give you jobs or food. But nobody who 
really has any power will bother to see 
you. All Washington, D.C. was concerned 
about when they heard the union was 
bringing down busloads of workers was 
“can you control them?” The one thing 
they don’t want is to hear workers talk- ' 
ing for themselves. 

„ Old-timer 
Detroit 


Ever since I can remember, my fa- 
ther has always had a job, and a well- 
paying one at that. But last week it all 
ended. He was laid off for the first time 
in my lifetime. I am 16. He has worked 
for this company for 15 years, and out 
of a clear blue sky he was called in one 
morning and told that his job was being 
eliminated. What got me was that the 
man who told him this, had just started 
working there in 1969. Nothing is based 
on seniority. 

Nothing is based on human relations 
either, or whether a man has a family 
to care for, or whether he has a house 
or a car or other bills to pay. Every- 
thing is based on profits. Theirs. Money, 
money, money. It makes you sick. The 
more I think of the state of our country, 
with wars, bombs, recession, depression, 
inflation, food shortages, unemployment, 
housing crises, world starvation, mur- 
ders, racial turmoil, school tensions, and 
all the rest — the more I know this 
country has got to have a revolution to 
turn it all around. 

High School Junior 
Detroit 

* * * 

There is, apparently, no unemployment 
on the military front, or in-fhe big busi- 
ness that supplies the military system. 

I’ve been reading about the alarming 
rate at which the U.S. is arming rival 
nations around the world. Last year 
alone, we exported over $5 billion worth 
of weapons — about twice as much as 
Russia, our closest competitor, exported. 
The U.S. is selling or giving away the 
most effective weapon in the U.S. arse- 
nal, the TOW anti-tank missile, to no 
less than 17 nations! 

Reader j 
New York 

• ; 

GUNBOAT DIPLOMACY 

I was talking recently with a Trini- 
dadian from the New Beginning Move- 
ment, a revolutionary group of West 1 
Indians. One of their important activi- 
ties is to speak to Black and other 
groups in this country, hoping that when 
there are revolutions in the Caribbean, 


the U.S. will no longer be able to send 
in troops due to the opposition at home. 

I thought of this as soon as I saw the 
special Jan.-Feb. issue of News & Let- 
ters. Whereas the Left all condemned 
the government’s unyeiled threat to use 
force in the Middle East, it was only 
in N&L that I saw it analyzed in terms 
of world-wide gun-boat diplomacy, aimed 
also at Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. 

Supporter 
New York 

i'fi % * 

The other day I met some G.I.’s who 
are stationed in Spain. They said they 
have standing orders that the day 
Franco dies, they must pack their be- 
longings and be prepared to move their 
families out of Spain. Apparently the 
U.S. Army knows where it’s at. 

The news from Spain is full of strikes, 
demonstrations, and other illegal activi- 
ties. Recently some mine workers struck 
and refused to leave the mine; thousands 
of other workers in the town came out 
to protect the strike. Now the govern- 
ment has shut down four departments 
at the University of Valladolid and one 
at Seville because of campus agitation. 
The government has moved against jour- 
nalists, actors and even priests for labor 
activities. 

Taxi Driver 
New York 

• 

TWO WORLDS 

What the Lead article last issue dem- 
onstrated was that if you forget your 
good Marxist sense — that the crisis is 
always in production and that it is labor 
that creates all value — you can all too 
easily be fooled by the glitter of black 
gold and sucked into global power poli- 
tics. Your senses get dulled into thinking 
that the revolution can emanate from 
within the UN because the so-called 
“third world majority” there can prick 
at the U.S. giant, instead of seeing the 
two worlds within each country. 

The link Raya Dunayevskaya made in 
i her article between the industrialists who 
i now want to “do business with the oil 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

For the first time in a decade — during which 
nothing short of the planned eruption of the “Cultural 
Revolution” and the planned loss of a Chief of State, 
President Liu Shao-eh’i took place without the National 
People’s Congress participating in any way — the Fourth 
Congress convened in Peking this January. For the first 
time since the first draft of the new Constitution was 
proposed — but had obviously been dropped since Mao’s 
“closest comrade-in-arms,” his designated successor, Lin 
Piao, likewise died unnaturally — the name of Mao 
nowhere appears in the present Constitution. 

For the first time in two decades since this govern- 
ing body, which is supposed to be the highest organ of 
state power, first met and adopted a Constitution in 1954, 
it now “amended” it by reducing its 106 articles to 30. 
The Constitution’s brevity was by no means a mere 
“technicality” any more than was the abolition of the 
post of the president. The substitution of Standing Com- 
mittee for the post of a single president and the com- 
pression of the contents of the new Constitution both 
attest to the totality of the revisions, but in very opposite 
directions. Let’s look into their oppositeness. 

On the one hand, we see, for the first time, the open 
admission of the totalitarian nature of the state. The 
“Standing Committee” is not only subordinated to “the 
leadership of the Communist Party,” but no doubt of any 
sort is allowed that the Communist Party is the sole, 
supreme authority in the government, in the Army, as 
well as “in all matters of superstructure.” CD 

On the other hand, there is the complete coverup of 
the class nature of the state. Without so much as a single 
reference being made to the original Constitution, adopted 
in 1954, which openly declared China to be “state-capital- 
ist” (2), the “amended” Constitution declares China 

(1) The official (Hsitihua) translation of the Constitution was 
published, almost complete, in The New York Times, 1/20/75. 

(2) “In the historical circumstances of China wie can carry out 
the gradual transformation of capitalist industry and com- 


to be “a socialist state of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat ...” 

Were we willing to close our eyes to the forced 
identity of these two opposites — the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, a transitional state, and socialism, an achieved 
class-less society — can such world shaking, historic 
stages be accomplished by a mere stroke of the pen? 
Has the reality been so totally transformed? 

MAOISM WITHOUT MAO: CHOU EN-LAI 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The reality 
is that, just as Stalinism is flourishing without Stalin in 
Russia, so is Maoism without Mao’s name. And I do not 
mean only because he is still alive, is still the Chairman 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. No, I 
mean that his “philosophy,” “Mao Tse-tung Thought,” 
does, indeed, underpin die whole structure of China. 

Whether or not Mao’s heirs will, like the heirs of 
Stalin, run like rats from a sinking ship once Mao dies, 
nothing fundamental will have changed so long as Mao 
Tse-tung Thought governs the economic base as well as 
the political and cultural “superstructure.” All we have 
to do to see this is to listen to the Premier and “moder- 
ate” Chou En-lai’s Report to the Congress as well as 
carefully reread that new Constitution. 

I’m not referring to such superficialities as Chou 
peppering his speech with quotations from Mao as well 
as referring to him by name as “our great leader.” No. 
I’m referring to something a great deal more basic — 
the three fundamental principles of capitalistic produc- 
tion which appear in the Constitution and govern Chou’s 
report: class struggle,, producton and ever more produc- 
tion, “and scientific experiment.” Anointing Marx’s 
analysis of capitalistic production as “three great revo- 
lutionary movements” changes nothing whatever in 
labor’s exploitation at the point of production, much 
less in the sacrosanct halls of science producing nuclear 
bombs. 

merce through various forms of state capitalism. State- 
capitalism under the control of a state led by the working 
class is different in nature from state capitalism under bour- 
geois rule.” (Documents of the First Session of the First 
National People’s Congress of the People’s Republic of China. 
Foreign Language Press, Peking, 1955.) 


As if the 11 crisis-ridden years had never happened, 
Chou En-lai delivered his report where he left off in 
1964, and it all led to making China, with a new Five 
Year Plan, into a “powerful, modern” country. The fig- 
ures he cited were all in percentage terms so that you 
didn’t really know what, physically, was being produced 
and what will be the reality at the end of the Five Year 
Plan in 1980. The great successes he spoke of must have 
jarred the audience, at least the top leaders, who knew 
of “Document 2l” ( 3 > which spelled out the true condi- 
tions of industrial crisis and worker unrest. 

Nevertheless, the continuity between Chou’s report 
to the Congress in 1964 and the present is important, not 
so much because it is “moderate,” as against Mao’s 
Great Leap Forward in 1958 and the Cultural Revolution, 
1966-69, not to mention the mini-Cultural Revolution — 
(Continued on Page 7) 

(3) “Document 21” has wot yet appeared, here, but a review of 
it appears in Newsweek. 2/3/75. 
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blackmailers” and those who used to 
“do business with Hitler” was sharpened 
for me when I read yesterday that an 
American company is sending ex-Green 
Berets to train an “internal security 
force” in. Saudi Arabia, supposedly to 
protect the oil fields. Against whom? 
American imperialism? Saboteurs? A 
force of 26,000? Any who cannot see that 
it is for keeping the “second world” 
within Saudi Arabia in control, will one 
day find themselves being led all the 
way to the gallows. 

Marxist Humanist 
New York 


The salaries of the new legal killer 
teachers the U.S. is sending to King 
Faisal range from $1500 to $1800 a month 
with rent-free housing. I wonder what the 
wages and housing for the Saudi masses 
are? 

A.T. 

New York 

* * * 

In this International Women’s Year, it 
is particularly necessary for the Left to 
have a total global view. The Mideast, 
extremely important as the possible site 
for launching World War III, is an area 
where the oppression of women has been 
continuous throughout history, politically 
and religiously. Even today, veils, har- 
ems, slavery and an absolute dictatorial 
power by men are the conditions of life 
for the majority of women there. 

To overlook this and to take sides in the 
power plays of the governments is to re-' 
fute the struggles of the masses for free- 
dom. 

Woman for Freedom 
Detroit 

* * * 

It appears that the generals learned a 
few things from Vietnam. Instead of 
sending actual “military advisers” to 
Saudi Arabia they will send so-called 
“civilians.” We read, also, that the men 
who are going “prefer not to be called 
mercenaries.” A rose by any other 
name. . . . 

Black Activist 
New York 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

An important letter was printed in 
“Off Our Backs” (OOB) which was 
critical of OOB and Jane Alpert, signed 
by Ti-Grace Atkinson, Joan Hamilton, 
Florynce Kennedy and Susan Sherman. 
These women criticized OOB for print- 
ing 'Alpert’s article “Mother Right.” 
They asked what do we want the wom- 
en’s movement to represent? “The kind 
of movement Jane Alpert represents? 
... A racist movement completely cut 
off from our real needs? ... It is time 
for us to take responsibility for what 
we support and print.” They attacked 
Alpert’s disgusting statement that she 
will not mourn “42 male chauvinists any 
longer” and said “We do not ‘support’ 
or ‘not support’ the brothers of Attica. 
We are Attica. We are Attica or we are 
nothing. Not feminists, not women, not 
human beings. This is the true femin- 
ism.” 

Hopefully this is a step in beginning 
to look at the real political differences 
in the women’s liberation movement. It 
is only in honestly examining our own 
and others’ politics that we can begin 
to think seriously about working out a 
new relationship between theory and 
practice. We can no longer afford to 
hide behind the myth that “all women 
are my sisters” any longer. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

* 

PUERTO RICAN PROTEST 

Greater Hartford Process is a develop- 
ment corporation formed by local busi- 
ness and industry. They say they are 
trying to keep the ghetto areas in the 
city from spreading — which means at- 
tempting to control where and how many 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans are in the 
city. The two Puerto Rican members 
of Process recently resigned in protest 
of a memo that said they didn’t want 
any more Puerto Ricans in Hartford. 

There is a relatively large Puerto 
Rican population here, and politically 
they are the most “together” people in 
the city. They organized a protest, the 
very next day, of over a thousand people. 


which is very large, considering the size 
of Hartford. The marchers gathered at 
a local church where some of the priests 
have been active with the Spanish com- 
munity, and especially with the local 
migrant tobacco and day-haul workers. 
From there they danced and marched 
their way to the Civic Center — mothers 
and infants, high school students and 
working men. Many of the youthful 
pickets carried signs like, “I Can Speak 
Two Languages, Can You?” and “Re- 
vitalize the Ghetto: We Want Jobs.” It 
was beautiful — and forceful. 

Supporter 

Hartford 

• 

ETHIOPIA 

The military junta in Ethiopia con- 
siders itself “socialist” because of its 
moves to nationalize U.S. and Western 
European industries, ranging from' Shell 
Oil to Coca-Cola. At the same time, the 
junta is brutally trying to crush the 
freedom fight in Eritrea province. It 
is a frightening spectacle of bloodshed. 

As Marx pointed out in his Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts, the abolition of 
private property by the state is not so- 
cialism; the change must come through 
control of the, means of production by 
the workers themselves. Not only has 
the junta failed to become socialist; it 
has ignored the knowledge of both Marx 
and Lenin on the self-determination of 
nations. The junta is not only not social- 
ist, it is not even human. 

Disgusted 
San Francisco 

• 

THE CRISIS IN EUROPE 

There was a great fuss here in the 
newspapers about the article on Italy in 
Time. The principal criticism is that 
Italy is not in as great an economic crisis 
as the article makes out. I am in no 
position to say which figures are correct. 
1 can only say that my personal expenses 
are now limited to food, clothes for my 
kids, gas, electricity, telephone and coal 
for the stove. Everything has risen so 
much in only the last few months that 
I spend a great deal of time just trying 
to think how to make cheap but edible 


dishes without spending too much for 
gas. I spend at least two-thirds more for 
meat than last year. The government 
has declared that a luxury good. 

Correspondent 

Milan 


There is economic chaos here. A great 
number are on a three-day week. There 
were more' strikes here in 1974 than at 
any time since the 1926 General Strike. 
Hopes about North Sea oil coming to 
thje rescue are a bit dashed. Heath has 
been beaten for the leadership of the 
Tories by Mrs. Thatcher— -who is a real 
Tory. Corruption charges are still going 
on. Wedgewood Benn has taken a bigger 
st|ep towards state-capitalism. And the 
figures of unemployment are jumping 
up. 

Observer 
Scotland 


A WARNING 

Have you ever considered being a sew- 
irjg machine repairman so you can earn 
good income, be dependable and never 
have to worry about money for your 
sickness? Think three or four times be- 
fore you decide to go into it. I have 
been trying to become a member of 
the ILGW Union that covers the factory 
I am employed at, but the business 
agent at the union said I can’t become 
member because I am a mechanic. 
She also said there isn’t any union that 
would cover me. And without a union, 
I am not covered with any benefits at 
all, not even sick benefits. 

So if you are not in it, think about it 
before you get into it. But if you are 
already in it, and belong to a union, 
please let me know where and how I 
can become a member by writing to 
News & Letters. 

Industrial Sewing Machine Mechanic 

New York 


THANKS TO ALL OUR READERS 
WHO RESPONDED SO QUICKLY 
TO OUR APPEAL, HAVE YOU? 
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Oil without revolution no hope for Latin America 


The politics of oil is now exerting its pull on 
Latin America-U.S. relations. Venezuela and Ec- 
uador, members of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) which has quad- 
rupled oil prices, have been excluded from pref- 
erential tariffs in the trade bill recently passed 
by Congress. 

This in turn has lead to a cancellation of the hemi- 
sphere foreign ministers’ conference scheduled for 
March, thus burying whatever was left of Kissinger’s 
call for a “new dialogue” between the U.S. and Latin 
America. 

In truth the dialogue was never more than a mono- 
logue of U.S. wishes. The Foreign Ministers’ meeting in 
Quito, Ecuador last November, which Kissinger failed to 
attend, was where the U.S.’s new dialogue was exposed 
on the issue of Cuba. Despite the fact that a majority 
voted to lift economic and political sanctions against 
Cuba, the sanctions were not lifted because of a two-thirds 
rule. The U.S. which remained “silent” on the issue was 
blamed for this failure. 

The new in the quadrupling of oil prices for Latin 
America is that Venezuela is now in a position of eco- 
nomic power with regard to the other nations of Latin 
America who are now wooing her. Venezuela has com- 
mitted several hundreds of millions of dollars to a de- 
velopment fund for Latin America. The OPEC example 
has led to the desire of the Latin nations to form cartels 
in order to protect income earned from raw materials 
• because the steep decline in copper prices on the world 
market has made the trade deficit of a country such as 
Peru climb enormously. 

The break off of dialogue with the U.S. has meant an 
attempt to reestablish Latin America’s own dialogue. 
The President of Peru, General Velasco, recently sug- 
gested that “the dialogue should continue, but without 
the United States.” 

One view 

'Pedagogy of the Oppressed' 

Pedagogy of the Oppressed, by Paulo Freire, 

The Seabury Press, N.Y. (1970). 

Much of the past literature based on a Marxist foun- 
dation has been difficult for a majority of the Chicano 
community to accept. There are several reasons for this 
unacceptability, but primarily it is due to the rather 
mechanistic manner in. which interpretations of Marx 
have been written. 

Paulo Freire has reached out to those of diverse 
philosophical positions which may apply in an existential 
way. He draws from Sartre, Mounier, Erich Fromm, Alt- 
husser, Ortega y Gasset, Mao, Martin Luther King, Che 
Guevara, Unamuno, Marcuse, Marx and Engels. In this 
list it is apparent that he has a Marxist orientation, but 
has also reached out to perspectives that give clarity to 
the reality of the human predicament. 

In Pedagogy of the Oppressed, the humanistic void 
is movingly and realistically filled. Freire clearly em- 
phasizes that the denial of subjectivity when analyzing 
reality or acting upon it, is objectivism, ft is not sub- 
jectivism that is propounded, but instead subjectivity and 
objectivity in a continuous dialectical relationship. The 
denial of subjectivity in the transforming process of the 
world and history is naive and simplistic. 

For Chicanos - as well as other oppressed people, 
Paulo Freire recognizes some crucial concerns and pre- 
sents some concrete tools to work with. The first is the 
human content that has been missing in the literature. 
Freire emphasizes that our struggle is one that works for 
full humanity, and liberates those whose humanity has 
been stolen, and those who have stolen it. 

The second thing Freire presents is a theory and 
method of education. For the Chicano, education has been 
a terrifying barrage of racist I.Q. tests, textbooks, and 
curriculum. The educational institutions have been staffed 
by teachers and administrators who have been ideologic- 
ally racist, culturally ethnocentric, linguistically chauvin- 
istic and attitudinally paternalistic. 

In stark contrast, Freire proposes that the distinctive 
cultural expressions of man are to be valued as the crea- 
tive and spiritual expressions of workers, and that work- 
ers are the creators of culture. 

Freire presents the ultimate purpose of education as 
that of raising the level of consciousness of reality and 
proceeding to transform this reality to a more human 
condition. The method is one that places the student at 
the center of the educational process as a subject and 
not an object. The method also emphasizes the contact 
and critical reflection on immediate reality. Through dia- 
logue and work, the student then begins to actively par- 
ticipate in the transformation of the world. 

Finally Freire demonstrates the totality of the strug- 
gle for humanization by unifying the constituents to the 
broader international struggle. Pedagogy of the Oppres- 
sed stresses that the struggle to regain humanity is the 
common struggle of all of the oppressed of the world. 

—Alfredo Carmona, Chicano Studies Dept., CSULA 
(A DIFFERENT VIEW WILL APPEAR NEXT ISSUE.) 


However the basic question is whether the oil money 
and new stance vis-a-vis the United States is of real sig- 
nificance in the present circumstances. What exactly 
would development with oil money mean in the right- 
wing dictatorships of Chile, Brazil, Uruguay and the state 
of siege in Argentina? What in fact has it meant for the 
masses within Venezuela? Will the new found riches 
mean any fundamental change witihin the Latin nations 
much less any escape from the vortex of the world mar- 
ket with the U.S. at its head? 

Besides the disunity within Latin America, the two 
worlds of oppressed and oppressor within each country, 
there awaits on the outside the U.S. economic and mili- 
tary might. The recent study on “The Future World 
Environment” being prepared for President Ford indi- 
cated that gunboat diplomacy was not alone for the 
Middle East, but forecast the possibility of military 
intervention in Latin America. 

Only a Latin America unifed on the basis of new 
social relations within, not oil money spread to the old 
hands of the ruling class, can stand a chance in con- 
fronting the power of U.S. capital. Otherwise the dialogue- 
monologue will continue. 

— Eugene Walker 

Argentina: Peron s death 
a signal for repression 

(Ed. Note: The following background material on 
Argentina was received from a correspondent in Mexico 
City.) 

When Peronism triumphed in Argentina, and 
Campora took over as President, a process of re- 
forms was begun which were favorable for the 
poor people. There was amnesty for all political 
prisoners; leftist parties unified with the new 
government; labor unions organized a “social 
pact” with the government in order to reorganize 
the economy of the country. 

There was freedom of expression in the country — 
various guerrilla groups such as the “Montoneros,” FAR, 
etc., left the underground because to be against Peronism 
was to be against the poor people, and in doing so openly 
entered the political struggle. Only the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army (ERP) remained in the underground, stat- 
ing that Peronist process was reformist in nature. 

This entire process was not approved by the ruling 
class. Campora had to resign, leaving the presidency to 
Peron, the one man who was considered to have the 
capacity to unify the interests of the different social 
classes. The project of Peron that functioned in the 1950s, 
could not function in 1973 when Peron again took office 
due to the tremendous antagonism between the working 
classes — with the leftist parties and the ruling classes. 
Due to this, Peron began leaning to the Right. 

The death of Peron gave the Right the opportunity 
to consolidate itself in power. Isabel Peron is a puppet. 
Behind her are the most ominous personalities of the 
Right such as Jose Lopez Rega, Minister of Social Wel- 
fare, who now appears to be the strong man in the gov- 
ernment. 

These groups have let loose a giant wave of repres- 
sion. Para-military organizations (of the Right) are toler- 
ated such as AAA, The Argentinian Anti-Communist 
Alliance. These groups have performed many attacks and 
assassinations with the tacit approval of the government 
to liquidate dissidents, leftist or democratic. In this con- 
text Silvio Frondizi was murdered. 

This situation has divided the Left. The “Montoneros” 
want to lead the working class. The ERP is isolated from 
the masses and appears to be a group that leads provoca- 
tions and accelerates repression. It is said that the ERP 
has h large military apparatus and also that the CIA is 
possibly infiltrated in its ranks. 

Dominican aliens U.S. victims 

New York, N.Y. — The so-called problem of illegal 
aliens has nothing to do with the inflation and unemploy- 
ment in this country. It is being thrown up along with 
Arab oil as an excuse, because the politicians don’t want 
to have to explain why there are such troubles. It is the 
same as when the Russians use the question of Jewish 
emigration. 

The newspapers and magazines are full of articles 
against illegals. They are accused without proof of crime 
and welfare fraud, and if one illegal does commit a 
crime, it is taken as a reflection against all immigrants. 

They talk about preventing the one million illegals 
who have jobs here from working. Well, one million peo- 
ple will not give up their survival without a fight. Many 
Latin American immigrants whether legal or not cannot 
return home not only for economic but political reasons. 

Since 1965 when the U.S. Marines overthrew the 
constitutionally elected government of the Dominican Re- 
public, the number of Dominicans having to leave their 
home greatly increased. Are we to be blamed for that? 

’ ’ — 'Dominican’ immigrants, ' New' York 
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Indian 'self-help' a struggle 

I talked to a man on my reservation about a small 
factory that was built by the tribe with money that was 
finally given to us by the federal government for the 
lease of our land. The plant is in operation now and is 
presently employing about 235 people, most of whom are 
Indians from the Fort Totten Reservation. 

The tribal council member that I talked to said that 
he was glad for the employment that this factory was 
providing. The average yearly income for the American 
Indian is $1,500 and the lowest wage for these workers is 
$4,800 per year. He felt, however, that because of the 
funding situation they might end up back in the hands 
of the federal government. Most of the work being done 
is contracted to the factory from the Army. 

I felt that he was discouraged. He said that this 
seemed to be a pattern for most of the tribe’s attempts 
at self-help. He said that agencies willing to help always 
seemed to be attached in some way to a government- 
sponsored program. He felt, that this might happen to 
the Indians in Wisconsin, too. 

He said that in the many years that he’s been work- 
ing toward independence for our people, things have im- 
proved considerably, but that we will be taking a big 
step forward when we finally become independent of the 
federal government in a project that is of some major 
importance to our tribe. 

My impression after talking to this man was that he 
was both hopeful and a little desperate. He said that we 
had come a long way but that we still had a long way 
to go yet, even in our attitudes towards ourselves as a 
strong people. 

— Indian woman, Detroit 
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U of M strike and sit-in rock administration 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — On Feb. 11, the Gradu- 
ate Employees Organization (GEO) of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan went on strike. The GEO repre- 
sents 2,000 teaching and research assistants. 

The major contract demands are: union recognition 
of GEO; a class size of 25 students for labs and 20 for 
classes where student participation is necessary; one 
year of job security; agency shop, and the inclusion of 
GEO in the University’s Affirmative Action program 
which concerns the hiring of minorities and women. The 
economic demands include a five percent cost-of-living 
raise and a service fee to be paid by the Grad Students’ 
Association in lieu of tuition. 

The GEO has enlisted the support of undergraduates 
asking them to boycott classes and help with picketing. 
Attendance around campus has been down more than 
50 percent among undergrads. The GEO has the support 
of the Teamsters who have agreed not to cross the picket 
lines. Support was expected from the campus AFSCME 
locals and the union of UAW clericals, but it has been 
very slow in coming. 

—Undergrad Support Committee member 

• 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — While graduate teaching assist- 
ants and their undergrad student supporters braved cold, 
rain, and snow in the second week of a surprisingly 
effective strike at the University of Michigan, the Black 
Student Organization (BSO) and Third World Coalition 
began a totally unexpected sit-in occupying the office of 
President Robben Fleming on Feb. 18. 

More than 200 minority students jammed the second 
floor of the Administration Building demanding that the 
University negotiate four demands: acceptance of BSO 

Tenants fight service cuts 

State College, Pa. — The tenants of the Laurel Glen 
apartment complex have responded to deteriorating liv- 
ing conditions by organizing the first tenants union local 
in State College. 

The Laurel Glen apartment complex came under the 
njanagement of Equity Finance Corporation of Chicago 
after the former owner went bankrupt. In an attempt to 
turn the floundering apartment complex into a profit- 
making enterprise, the new owners have decided to cut 
their costs by cutting back on essential services. 

The new management fired the security force, which 
increased burglaries, reduced the already inadequate 
maintenance staff, and allowed their buses to deteriorate 
to the point where the tenants can no longer rely on them 
for transportation. 

A recent inspection of the apartment complex, made 
at the request of the tenants by State College Housing 
Inspector James Pettingill, revealed numerous housing 
code violations. The tenants demanded that these viola- 
tions be acted upon, and that the management reinstate 
the security force; increase the maintenance staff; re- 
condition the bus fleet, and recognize the tenants’ union 
as their legal bargaining agent. The new management has 
refused to recognize the union and responded to the ten- 
ants’ demands by calling the demands “excessive”. 

The Laurel Glen tenants will decide whether or not 
to withhold rent until the new management recognizes 
their union and signs a legally-binding contract agreeing 
to act on the tenants demands. 

—Penn State Student 

As others see us 


as bargaining agent for Black students; re-hiring of a 
Black nursing school employee fired without cause; hir- 
ing of an Asian minority advocate, and amnesty for 
the protestors. 

President Fleming listened to the demands, then an- 
nounced that they could not be met on the spot and told 
the students they would be arrested as trespassers if 
they stayed beyond working hours. As the five o’clock 
deadline drew near, a rally of several hundred students 
and striking grad student-teachers moved to block the 
building. Fleming then announced that the Black stu- 
dents were “free” to use the second floor as long as 
they wanted. 

The Black students’ demands go back to a 1970 
University agreement — negotiated after sit-ins and 
strikes — to recruit ten percent Black students. Five 
years later Black enrollment has declined to below seven 
percent. 

—Strike and BSO supporter 

(Ed. Note: This sit-in ended on Feb. 21, when the 
administration agreed to negotiate demands.) 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

“criticize Confucius, criticize Lin” campaign — but be- 
cause the class nature of China remained the same 
throughout all of these periods. Thus, though the 1964 
report, which tried initiating a new Five Year Plan, was 
“interrupted” by the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution” (which they couldn’t contain, once it got going, 
until 1969), the motive force of the society remained 
Stalin’s perversion of Marx’s great principle, “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need,” 
into the exploitative principle, “From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his work.” 

Far from the Cultural Revolution having been a truly 
social revolution, it was actually Mao Tse-tung Thought 
disciplining his co-leaders to consider Russia to be 
“Enemy No. 1.” Now that he has trained the “collective 
leadership” to operate on that basis, the rehabilitation of 
many in the party headquarters that “had to be 
smashed” was with Mao’s approval. Whether it is the 
young Wang, whom Mao hailed at the Tenth Chinese 
Communist Party Congress in 1973, or the old Teng, 
whom the Cultural Revolution had called a “demon” 
and “freak” but who is now Chou En-lai’s Deputy, China 
is once again being put on a war footing and Chou is 
telling the masses that they must do as the Chairman 
asks: “Work hard,” and “Dig trenches deep.” 

What was exciting and what was new and from below 
happened outside the Congress. Strikes and work stop- 
pages occurred in various industrial centers in China. 
The Constitution is trying to face that reality by “grant- 
ing” the workers the right to strike. 

Judging by the very first declarations the “new” and 
“moderate” leadership has issued officially, it is clear 
that their interpretation of “continuous revolution” is 
endless labor discipline, with editorials in Red Flag and 
People’s Daily, shouting that those who do not practice 
labor discipline are trying “to make use of the slogans 
of democracy to sabotage the unified leadership of the 
party and the proletarian dictatorship.” 

What, then, is Maoism with or without Mao, and with 
Chou-Teng-Ohang as the new triumvirate to execute the 
new Constitution? 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT ISSUE) 


Italian review of Philosophy and Revolution 


(Excerpts from a review of Philosophy and Revolution 
in Aut-Aut by Amedeo Vigorelli ) 

Raya Dunayevskaya is above all a revolutionary 
militant. She has always been actively involved in the 
Marxist movement (was, for a certain period, secretary 
and collaborator of Trotsky), has now an active and 
leading role — together with workers of various races, 
like the Black worker Charles Denby — in the organiza- 
tion of the Marxist-Humanist News and Letters Com- 
mittees and in the newspaper with the same name that 
unites the work and the debates of the Committees. The 
works of Dunayevskaya, those that are principally philo- 
sophic, are always tied to specific political questions, 
are often the outcome of collective work — a unique 
collaboration between intellectuals and militant workers 
— in the attempt to unify theory and practice and to 
concretely assert a philosophically revolutionary pattern. 

. . . HER ANALYSIS is completely tied to the con- 
trasting movements of the U.S. political situation. That is, 
her “humanistic” choice does not come from an academic 
reading of the classics but from a specific political 
evaluation of present day world alternatives: the alter- 
native between oppression and liberation, totalitalianism 
or a free socialist society. The guiding thread of her 
research is exactly that of conceiving philosophy as a 
revolutionary political instrument. . . . 

All of this can clearly be seen in the recently pub- 
lished book, Philosophy and Revolution . . . The refer- 
ence to new challenging forces is explicit. This is so true 
that the book is made up of a very unique dialectic 
between philosophic concepts and practical struggles . . . 

IN READING the book the key is to be found in the 
re-evaluation of Hegel and Hegelian dialectics in the 
light of a revolutionary philosophical and political instru- 
. ment, although it gives much more importance to Marx’s 


mature works (above all Grundrisse that has scarcely 
begun to be read in the U.S.). Therefore, we should not 
be surprised by the provoking match-making of Hegel 
to the Black Panthers, of the “absolute negativity” to 
the concepts of the dialectic of liberation discovered by 
George Jackson in the hell of San Quentin that can even 
be found in the Introduction! The guiding thread is al- 
ways the pre-eminence given to practice and theory as 
the high road towards a Marxian revolution and the 
hinge between politics and philosophy. . . . 

. . . Dunayevskaya accentuates the rupture between 
the first and second part of Lenin’s works . . . showing 
how the discovery of the dialectic proceeds in Lenin 
first in practice and then in theory: first in the formula- 
tion of the revolutionary leader and then in the pages 
of books. That is, the reading of Hegel’s Logic acted on 
Lenin as a catalytic agent of elements already present 
in his political practice and becomes the discovery of 
uniting theory to practice. For Lenin the “shock” of this 
discovery has a really revolutionary savor because it 
is the discovery of a revolutionary method already alive 
in his consciousness . . . 

CONSIDERING the renewal of un-orthodox interpre- 
tations of Lenin (take the case of Althusser) and certain 
scholarly theories, it is easy to see the importance of 
the thesis developed by Dunayevskaya . . . 

... The book underlines that the problem of mate- 
rialism is an open philosophical question within Marxism 
itself; . that is, that no scientific or methodological study 
can be considered as a final solution. Certainly, the very 
often provocative theses of Dunayevskaya do not exhaust 
the question; however, one has to give her credit for 
giving light to the substance of the problem — its exact 
nature — and, alsb, for giving valid means for a solution. 
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Black Nationalist leaders 
move closer to socialism 

by John Alan 

The past several years have seen a number of 
former Black Nationalist leaders become advocates of 
socialism. That is to say they are now realizing the 
importance of the class struggle as being central to 
Black liberation. 

According to the publication, The African World, the 
impetus towards socialism in the Black movement in the 
United States arose out of the successes of the African 
Revolutions. Black revolutionaries in the U.S. who were 
out of tune with the African struggles, came across the 
writings of Amilcar Cabral, the head of PAIGC-Guinea- 
Bissau and, “saw how he, as an undisputed Black revo- 
lutionary, could creatively apply scientific theories of 
socialist revolution, which we had previously called 
‘white theories’ to clearly Black revolutionary situations.” 

The publication further states that a condition of 
dormancy has settled over the Black mass movement, 
and the problem nojv facing Black leadership is to re- 
gain its connection with the Black masses by turning 
to current issues which Black people must deal with 
every day— jobs, housing, health, education and inflation. 

The former chairman of the African Liberation Sup- 
port Committee, Owusu Sadukai, along with Imamu 
Baraka, are the two most vocal exponents of the idea 
that the Black struggle is basically a class struggle and 
therefore can only be transcended by a socialist society, 
But nowhere in their writings are any indications found 
of the role the Black working class would play in the 
building of this socialist society. 

There is nothing new in being able to see the class 
nature of racism. Karl Marx, as long ago as the 1840s, 
discovered that all human history has been a history' of 
class struggle. What would be new, would be the ability 
to see how the Black working class, in its struggles 
against capitalism, develops new creative methods and 
organizational form:; to bring about their own liberation. 

Throughout his life Marx was always on the alert 
for this act of creative struggle. In fact, the Civil War 
in the United States, coupled with the Black masses’ 
demands for freedom, had a direct impact on Marx’s 
greatest work — Capital. To Marx it was never the ques- 
tion of applying “scientific theories of the socialist revo- 
lution;” it was always the question of seeing the dialec- 
tic of revolution emerging from the subject of revolution 
— the working class. 

It’s highly doubtful that the great African revolu- 
tionary, Amilcar Cabral, ever mechanically applied the 
scientific theories of the socialist revolution to the strug- 
gles of the people of Guinea-Bissau. The greatness of 
Cabral was that from the very beginning he saw that the . 
way to succeed against the forces of Portuguese imper- 
ialism was dependent upon the counterforce for freedom 
generated by the grassroots organizations of the people of 
Guinea-Bissau. 

The question is not whether to doubt or to believe 
in the sincerity of this turn toward “Marxist socialism” 
by hitherto rampant “skin nationalists,” but WHY is it 
being done at this point in the history of Black struggle? 

It is true that simple “skin nationalism” has run its 
course and can no longer be a viable rallying point for a 
movement for liberation, but neither can “socialism by 
edict” replace the self-activity of the masses for free- 
dom, regardless of whether it comes from a military 
junta or from self-appointed intellectual leaders. In 
either of these cases it could only be a distortion of Marx- 
ism — or at its worst, another state-capitalist controlled 
economy, controlled by the government for its needs, at 
the expense of the masses. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the tune of $19 million, has been accumulating dust — 
and interest — since 1964. Fraser is proposing to the 
Chrysler Corp. thkt the money be withdrawn from the 
fund to extend payments for 51,000 idle Chrysler workers 
as their eligibility for SUB payments and insurance 
becomes exhausted. 

Fraser said the creation of this special fund began 
back in 1961, when like now Chrysler was experiencing 
severe financial difficulties and lay-offs were high. He 
said workers agreed to forego a total of five cents an 
hour of their wage increase over a three-year period 
to create the reserve. He said this money is entirely 
separate from the regular Chrysler UAW SUB fund. 

I was an employee of the Chrysler Corp. in 1961 and 
was active in union affairs. I was there for 30 years, 
and I cannot remember any local union discussion re- 
lating to taking five cents an hour from my wages to 
go into any special SUB fund. 

As an older worker said, “This money in that special 
fund that we have just been told about came from many 
retired workers who never before knew it was there. 
It was not returned to us when we retired, not even 
mentioned.” i 

Although I hope the fund can be used to help the 
laid-off workers, just to think of all the double-dealing 
with the company without workers knowing shows how 
those UAW leaders are masters in faking workers. They 
are the masters of substitution. 
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West Germany 

The massive postwar expansion of the West 
German economy, commonly called an “economic 
miracle,” was made possible by workers from all 
over Europe. At present there are 2.5 million gastar- 
beiter, “guest workers,” doing the most grueling and 
undesirable jobs that up to now were left over after 
enough German workers could not be found to do 
them. On the Volkswagen assembly lines these work- 
ers from other parts of Europe make up more than 
half the workforce. 

The gastarbeiter were never given any secure 
status and the added club of deportation is always 
there to keep them in line in the workplace. With 
the economic crisis and the unheard-of for Germany 
unemployment rate of over four percent, they are 
now being deported at the rate of 500 per day. 

Like the U.S., however, the farmwork and other 
low-paying jobs are still expected to be done by 
foreigners. A foreign worker is deported without 
benefits if he or she doesn’t accept a job offer, even 
if it pays less than compensation. The prejudice 
against non-Germans, particularly the Turks, per- 
vades all aspects of life. 

The make-up of the gastarbeiter that the West 
German government is moving to get rid of includes 

593.000 Turks, 505,000 Yugoslavs, 410,000 Italians, 

229.000 Greeks, 168,000 Spaniards, and 83,000 Portu- 
guese. These workers are returning to countries 
where the economic crisis is much deeper and there 
is even less chance of finding work. Even so, it was 
90 percent Turks, who are only one-third of the work- 
force at an American Ford Motor subsidiary in West 
Germany, who took the company offer to resign with 
severance pay to escape the isolation and intolerance 
in West Germany. 

Europe, in and out of the Common Market, has 
been in a state of disarray since the capitulation of 
its various states to the Middle East oil cartel, ex- 
posing the joke in the claim of the promoters of the 
Common Market that its integration of the European 
economy, and specifically the internationalization of 
labor, was a first step towards socialism. 

The only internationalism that amounts to any- 
thing is that which workers themselves create. This 
was the kind of internationalism of Marx and the 
workers of the First International who said they 
would rather starve than go to a job that would help 
perpetuate slavery in America. 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


South Africa 


Strikes by over 12,000 Black miners broke out 
recently in the police state of South Africa where 
reprisals are sure to be swift and total. This strike 
at the world's largest gold mine complex at Vaal 
Reefs took place just when South African Prime 
Minister Vorster has been peddling his policy of 
detente in Africa aimed at preserving the absolute 
white domination in his own country. 

While national liberation struggles are increas- 
ingly isolating South Africa, the leaders of these 
national revolutions have yet to learn the first princ- 
iples of international solidarity. 

Acting on the theory that liberation can be piece- 
meal, the liberated states in Africa have for years 
been supplying labor that has helped to undermine 
the struggle of Black workers in South Africa. The 
truth of the matter is that it is impossible to have 
total freedom in Africa until there is a revolution in 
South Africa. 

What all the protestations, boycotts, etc. by the 
British and all-powerful U.S. couldn’t do, the African 
freedom fighters who defeated the Portuguese have 
done, i.e., moved the racists Ian Smith of Rhodesia 
and Vorster from their total intransigence. But the 
movement doesn’t stop with the consolidation of 
power in the new African states with whom the 
Southern African racists are playing detente in their 
own form of Kissingerism — an appeal to the inter- 
nation economic dependency on the African continent. 

The revolt of the African miners in South Africa 
against Vorster’s racist schemes shows that the 
movement of the Black African masses will stop at 
nothing short of total freedom. 


Ethiopia 


A rebellion in the Ethiopian province of Eritrea, 
which was simmering for a number of years, broke 
out into open warfare when the Eritreans cut off 
the largest city, Asmara, and demanded indepen- 
dence from the new military regime that recently 
overthrew Haile Selassie, the ancient Emperor. 

The Ethiopian military regime, which calls itself 
“socialist,” received a ship-load of the latest in U.S. 
tanks and military hardware which has been used to 
crush the independence movement. 

The first reporters to arrive in Asmara, after the 


government troops had suppressed the “rebels,” 
counted over 560 civilians killed, saw government 
troops running wild and shooting civilians in cars 
as they passed by, in the streets and in their homes. 
Estimates of those killed run over 3,000 and reports 
of needless atrocities are running high. 

The independence forces have abandoned the city 
and have taken to the hills where the struggle con- 
tinues. 


Russian Jews 


There are 2,100 Russian Jews who have left 
Russia and who do not choose to go to Israel, living 
around Rome, Italy, awaiting permission to enter 
the U.S. When the emigrants leave Russia they first 
go to Vienna for processing, and then choose the 
country they want to enter. 

While over 3,490 of these people have entered 
the U.S., it is becoming more difficult every day, 
with a wait of three to six months while U.S. Immi- 
gration processes their applications. They stay in 
private homes while waiting for U.S. red tape to be 
cut. 


Great Britain 


British Army Intelligence has confirmed that 
the standard training manuals used by the IRA 
terrorists are published and supplied by the U.S. 
Army and obtainable in almost any British book- 
store. | 

Described as “Department of The Army Field 
Manual,” it contains 134 pages describing in detail 
how to make over 100 types of boobytraps. The sec- 
ond volume, called “Unconventional Warfare De- 
vices and Techniques,” was published by the U.S. 
Army in April, 1966. It tells you how to make all 
kinds of bombs out of everyday readily obtained 
materials, timers, fuses, grenades, etc., complete 
with the chemistry, mechanical devices and dia- 
grams for their manufacture. They boast that this 
material has been tested and is effective — sort of a 
“Good Housekeeping” approval. 

Spokesmen at the U.S. Embassy in London dis- 
claimed knowledge of their widespread distribution 
in Britain and said that they certainly would not be 
sold in the United States. 


The world-wide energy crisis and the merchants of death 


(Continued from- Page 1) 

abroad, refine abroad and distribute to whatever market 
provided the most profit. 

Between 1960 and 1970 not a single new refinery was 
built in the U.S., and the number of new wells brought 
into production decreased to 5 % of what they were before 
1960. Millions of American workers are familiar with the 
“runaway shop.” American oil companies have been 
running away from the country and their responsibilities 
for decades. 

The U.S. Coast & Geodetic Survey estimates that 
the U.S. has 80 times the 1971 crude consumption un- 
derground, 100 times the 1971 gas consumption, 800 times 
as much coal and unlimited shale deposits. In 1972 U.S. 
refineries ran at only 84% of capacity; it was cheaper 
to refine abroad. 

When the Supreme Court ruled in 1968 that gas 
prices were high enough, the oil companies responded 
by capping 500 gas wells in the gulf of Mexico. The 
price of gas doubled from 1970 to 1973. 

Eleven of the 15 largest coal companies are owned 
by oil firms, and 18 out of 25 oil companies own uranium 
mines and processing facilities. After 1970 the price 
of coal more than doubled — while production was up only 
5% and consumption was up a mere 2%. Control of 
alternative energy sources by the oil interests produced 
monopoly control, higher prices and exorbitant profits. 

PRODUCTION, LABOR & TRANSPORTATION 

The tanker fleets which transport oil are owned or 
chartered by the oil companies and are 99% under 
foreign registry to avoid American maritime law, reg- 
ulation and union labor. The “mishaps” suffered by 
supertankers over the past few years could have been 
avoided if these ships were under U.S. registry and 
rigid inspection. Ford recently vetoed a bill that would 
have compelled a minimum of 30% of imported oil to 
be carried in U.S. ships. 

•The notorious “depletion allowance,” which permits 
U.S. oil companies to avoid taxation, has no provision 
to insure that these funds are reinvested in production 
facilities. In 1970 these outfits claimed $1.3 billion in 
foreign tax credits. There is no law which demands 
that the billions paid to U.S. oil firms for properties 
{confiscated abroad be returned to the U.S. or invested 
•in wells or refineries In -the U.S. -This union of Govern- 
ment and Business is all on the backs of the workers. 

The tendency of the oil giants has been to gather 
,jjp and controLall sources of energy, coal mines, uranium 
"depiosits, gas fiefds and transmission' lines, tb achieve a 
complete energy stranglehold on the cbuntry. 


A 1948 study, “Oil and Labor,”* indicated that’ for 
each worker employed in the oil industry, the invest- 
ment in machinery represented $250,000 and the profit 
per worker was $5,200, compared with $643 profit per 
worker for General Motors. 

OIL MOST AUTOMATED 

Today the oil industry is the most highly automated 
industry in the world. Four or five operators control a 
huge chemical complex costing $100 million or more. 
From a single control board they pump the crude 
through the refining process, divert dozens of products 
to different tanks, package and store them all by a 
push of a button. 

The predominance of capital over labor confirms 
precisely what Marx wrote. While the profit per oil 
worker is fantastic, the rate of profit for oil capital 
invested nevertheless continues to decline as predicted 
by Marx. 

While the need for conservation of energy has be- 
come obvious, it should be pointed out that oil reserves 
proven out in 1974 have increased by 87 billion barrels 
and a new gas field in Texas has been discovered that 
is 25 miles wide and 100" miles long, containing trillions 
of cubic feet of natural gas. 

The new taxes proposed by Ford on foreign oil will 
only increase the price of every item used in the Amer- 
ican home, be it fertilizer for food, plastics or trans- 
portation of finished goods. Rationing as proposed by 
the Democrats places the burden fbr conservation on 
workers who must use their cars for basic transportation. 

MERCHANTS OF DEATH 

The proposed military budget for 1975, $104.7 billion, 
up $15.7 billion over last year, provides a lucrative 
market for the merchants of death who supply the 
planes, tanks, guns and munitions to be stockpiled to 
obsolescence or given away to keep war going in other 
parts of the world. The sums spent for fueling fleets, 
planes and tank's are unavailable, but total in billions 
of dollars. 

The strategic bomber command has 40% of its 415 
B52 bombers on constant alert, each burning 8,000 gal- 
lons of fuel per hour. Defense Secretary Schlesinger’s 
promise to cut it 30% represents a grim joke: picayune 
savings as against his militaristic budget. 

* This study by John Fredericks is included in Vol. 
V of the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, “Marxist-Hu- 
manism in America,” available on microfilm from the 
Labor Archives of Wayne State University,; Detroit 
Michigan. . . 


The fuel supplied to Viet Nam, Cambodia, South 
Korea; U.S. armies of occupation throughout the world; 
naval fleets plying the seven seas, constitute an energy 
drain as well as one of the major contributions to the 
balance of trade deficit. 

The jump in crude oil prices from OPEC countries 
from $2 to $12 a barrel for oil that costs 20c to produce 
has created a world wide financial crisis, a bonanza for 
the merchants of death In the West — and leaves the poor 
Arab as poor as ever. 

Egypt’s President 5adat left his French hosts with 
orders for 130 Mirage fighter planes — while his strug- 
gling masses would rather have had 200 new buses on 
the streets of Cairo. The Sultan of Oman has traded off 
a military base on the island of Masira in the Persian 
Gulf to the U.S. for a supply of guided missiles. The 
king of Saudi-Arabia placed a $77 million order with the 
Pentagon for a private firm to train 26,000 national 
guards to protect the royal personages from the wrath 
of the masses. New ways of spending money will have 
to be invented if the Arab rulers are to find ways of 
disposing of the $50 billion a year in new income. 

WHAT NOW? 

The financial drain on the • oil-consuming countries 
is such that bankruptcy is certain for many, severe 
internal dislocation assured for all. The way Western 
capital wishes to solve the problems created by the 
OPEC countries playing the same game the oil mono- 
polists always played is once again to let the workers 
carry the whole burden. And since the Western nations 
are already in deep recession, Western capitalism, U.S. 
especially, keeps flirting with the idea that unemploy- 
ment, rather than inflation, can be tolerated. After all, 
the capitalists are not the ones unemployed. 

At the same time, gunboat diplomacy now verges on 
the global power play. Thus, the growing U.S. and 
Russian fleets in the Mediterranean, the U.S. acquisi- 
tion of military bases in the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, the “practice” military landings on Sardinian 
shores similar to those on Arab lands, have nothing to 
do with “protecting” Israel, and everything to do with 
the struggle for world power between Russia and 
the U.S. 

The oil crisis is only one more proof that it is not 
“our” government -that runs the oil industry; it is the 
oil industry that runs the government. Or, rather with 
Treasury Secretary Simon and Chief Economist Green- 
span up there in the top echelons, the state and industry 
are one big endless- monopoly against the American 
masses. - 
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Crime hurts 
poor, hi and 
out of jail 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

There are many citizens today discussing the nerve- 
wracking decisions by many courts and judges and the 
turning loose of many known criminals back into the com- 
munity, knowing they will continue to victimize innocent 
citizens. Some nave said our society is responsible. Some 
say it is a lack of state laws, others believe that city 
and county laws are not firm enough. Stjll others say 
it is judges and lawyers, who are sure to be getting 
extra pay from some of these criminals. 

As one citizen said, “The only thing that I heard 
Nixon say when he was running for President, before 
he was ever elected, was that we would have law and 
order in this country under him. But crime doubled and 
tripled under his Administration, and it .is now proven 
he was the biggest law breaker of them all. Under him 
higher values were put on money than human lives.” 

LETTERS FROM PRISONERS 

We receive in the News & Letters office many very 
powerful letters from prisoners across this country (see 
page 7 for one such letter) and there is one theme that 
is repeated over and over. As one prisoner put it: “Many 
of us feel bitter at the so-called ‘law and order’ they 
have going in this country. Those outside of the prisons 
cannot imagine the ugliness that happens inside, and 
the simple due process of law that is denied us. The 
laws seem to be made only for the rich and in most 
cases the white people of this land. Many of us know 
we have done wrong, and we are sent to prison. But 
we know that those that do far worse will never have 
to come to this hell-hole. We are digging for better truth, 
which is very hard to find from the inside, looking out. 
I know all too well what is happening behind the walls 
of this prison — but it is the top of the crime in this 
country, such as Watergate, that needs to be understood.” 

Criminals in many instances use what they call 
(Continued on Page 3) 



Unorganized are organizing 


Working women on the 


By Olga Domanski, National Organizer 
News & Letters Committees 

The 5,000 who filled Fifth Avenue from side- 
walk to sidewalk on International Women’s 
Day this year made it the biggest women’s libera- 
tion demonstration since the Aug. 26, 1970 march 
proved that Women’s Liberation was, indeed, an 
idea whose time had come. It was not only the size 
and diversity of the march that were important 
this year, but the strong labor component — and 
the fact that it commemorated the march of thou- 
sands of garment workers on New York City’s 
Lower East Side to Union Square on March 8, 
1908, to demand an end to sweatshop conditions. 

In 1908, they never made it to Union Square, where 
the rich lived, because cops on horses trampled them 
and wouldn’t let them leave their Lower East Side ghetto. 



— News & Letters photo 

Marching from San Francisco to Modesto, migrant UFW workers gain massive support. 

15,000 UFW supporters march against Gallo 


(Editor's Note: On Feb. 22, in San Francisco, over 
1,000 farmworkers and supporters gathered to start a 
week-long .march to Gallo’s headquarters in Modesto, 110 
miles away, to publicize the boycott of Gallo and all 
. wines made in Modesto. That same week, farmworkers 
gathered in Fresno and others in Stockton to march 
on Modesto. 

By the next Saturday, March 1, 15,000 people were 
in Modesto to march by the huge refinery where Gallo’s 
products are made, and to support the workers who went 
on strike from Gallo’s vineyards in June, 1973. The 
march was several miles long, and organizers described 
it as the greatest farmworker demonstration ever held, 
far exceeding all expectations. The following report is 
from a marcher who went the whole route from San 
Francisco.) 

Oakland, Cal. — We had at least 250 people 
all. the way from San Francisco to Modesto, vary- 
ing from 500 people the first day to over 1,000 
marching into Modesto. There were many people 
there, young, old, men, women, workers, students, 
whole families. The families had to be involved. 
Because of the economic situation, ev»*body is. 
affected. 


Many different labor organizations were there, in- 
cluding the ILWU, teachers, and some rank-and-file 
Teamsters. People from Gay Liberation were there, 
which is good because in San Francisco gay people 
have a lot of political and economic power. Many legis- 
lators in Sacramento came out that week to endorse 
the boycott, so it looks like AB1, the secret ballot elec- 
tions bill for farmworkers, will have a good chance of 
passing this year. 

The inarch brought a lot of attention nationwide on 
the Gallo boycott which a lot of people didn’t know about. 
Chavez said that as a result of the publicity, several 
hundred stores across the country have taken Gallo wine 
off their shelves. Mayor Bradley of Los Angeles' en- 
dorsed the boycott, and Rev. Abernathy of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference came out with an 
endorsement, and many legislators too. 

BOYCOTT GOES TO THE PEOPLE 

This was millions of dollars worth of publicity for 
us, while Gallo spent hundreds of thousands in full-page 
ads in all the Northern California newspapers trying to 
counter the march. All they did was to further get the 
word out. Their ads won’t be effective, though, because 
Gaik) public relations men sit behind their desks and 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Yet those women, the majority of them aged 16 to 25, set 
in motion the wide spread strikes that culminated in the 
“Uprising of the Twenty Thousand” the following year 
and gave birth to the ILGWU. 

It was no accident that the best speech made in 1975 
at Union Square, where the march ended, was by a 
woman from the Household Workers Union, and that even 
Betty Friedan’s speech centered on women as bread- 
winners who are being hurt by “the chaos of a massive 
depression” and will not accept it. 

The truth is that the rate of unemployment for 
women today is 33 percent higher than for men. The 
unemployment rate for women who are the heads .of 
their households — and no less than 21.3 million Americans 
live in families headed by women, including almost 25 
percent of all Black families— is two and a half times 
the rate for male family heads. 

The greater truth is that despite the efforts by big 
industry and sweatshop owners alike to use the recession 
as a club over both employed and unemployed, the 
incidence of strikes is continuous, across the entire coun- 
try. It is only because the vast numbers of wildcat strikes 
that erupt weekly go unreported by either the daily press 
or the labor press, unless they are so massive that they 
cannot be ignored, that they appear isolated and unim- 
portant. Moreover, the voices of working women are 
among the most militant and truly new voices that have 
been appearing for the last several years. 

NEW WORKING WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 

Consider the scope and depth of these drives, involv- 
ing primarily women, that are going on right now: 

• The California Homemakers Association has or- 
ganized more than 2,500 women in Sacramento County in 
the last year. It is the first union to win collective bar- 
gaining for domestic workers, always considered “impos- 
sible to organize.” The idea is spreading across the 
country— a national convention of Household Workers in 
New Orleans in October claimed 25,000 members in 41 
locals already. 

• Publishing employees in New York City from 25 
different houses, inspired by the successful strike of 
Harper and Row employees, are continuing their unioni- 
zation drives, despite mass illegal firings and intimida- 
tion (180 were fired by Macmillan in two days), and set- 
backs by the NLRB. 

• Close to 3,000 workers at three area hospitals in 
Baltimore struck for 10 days just before Christmas after 
their wages had been settled, to demand programs to train 
them for better jobs and improved pensions under union 
control. A hospital workers’ strike in Birmingham, Ala., 
that began last February, when 400 workers were fired 
for attempting to unionize, continued through the entire 
year, meeting at least twice weekly with more than a 
hundred people showing up. Organizing drives are on in 
hospitals in St. Louis, where they are calling 1975 “the 
year of the union.” 

• The 600 employees at Mastercharge, whose starting 
wage is $450 a month— typical of the ‘banking and insur- 
ance industries, which have remained unorganized until 
now — began a spontaneous organizing drive and then 
went in search of a union to join that would let them 
control their own drive and write their own leaflets. Once 
they chose the union to affiliate with (Service Employees 
International) they collected enough authorization cards 
in two weeks to call for a union election. 

• Seasonal cannery workers in Northern California, 
primarily Chicana, have formed a loose network of rank- 
and-file committees to challenge the abuse of workers’ 
rights by giant food processing corporations and Team- 
sters’ Union bureaucrats. They are organizing around 
three -major issues: racism and sexism in hiring, pro- 

( Continued on Page 8) 
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Maria Barreqo speaks for herself 


(Ed. Note: We print below excerpts from a talk 
given in Berkeley, Cal., last month by Maria Isabel 
Barreno, one of the “Three Marias” who authored “Neiv 
Portuguese Letters,” revieioed last month on this page.) 

We were three women, three friends living 
in Portugal under a fascist government. All of us 
worked, and all had sons. We had to work and be 
responsible for our children. We discussed the 
condition of women in Portugal and decided we 
wanted to discuss this with more women. So we 
began to write. 

Some people see individual creation as someone who 
has an inspiration and creates by himself. It’s his own 
property. I always thought this conception completely 
wrong because, though I was an author of this book, 

I felt my experience was not mine alone, but was com- 
mon. Only because it was so, could it be understood by 
others. 

* * * 

THE REASON THE fascist government banned our 
book was the fear of such a book written by women — 
three women. They were very aware of the danger when 
people are together. Every kind of meeting, even a little 
one, was forbidden. So it was very important that three 
of us had got together. 

The Portuguese government chose to charge the 
book as “pornographic” and an “outrage.” Much of 
the material in the book could have been charged as 
political subversion. But to have a book banned because 
of political suppression in Portugal gave it prestige, 
and the government did not want that. 

W SU forum 

Highlights women's creativity 

Detroit, Mich.— A crowd of both women and 
men participated in the discussion that followed a 
talk on “Women’s Creativity and Liberation: Na- 
tionally and Internationally” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, chairwoman of News and Letters Commit- 
tees, at the March 7 celebration of International 
Women’s Day sponsored by Wayne Womens 
Liberation at Wayne State University. 

Ms. Dunayevskaya began by emphasizing that crea- 
tivity is not just individual, but comes when masses are 
in motion to uproot society. She 
described examples of women’s cre- 
ativity expressed in: 1) 1946 in West 
Germany when miners’ wives in the 
Ruhr closed down the mines; 2) a 
spontaneous strike in 1929 by East- 
ern Nigerian women, the famous 
“Aba Riots,” and 3) 1955 in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., when the refusal of 
Rosa Parks to give up her seat on 
a bus sparked the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott which began the Civil 
Rights movement. 

Ms. Dunayevskaya pointed out that today we 
face the counter-revolution everywhere — with the racism 
of Boston, both in the schools and, the conviction of Dr. 
Edelin, as only one example. She gave as a reason that 
the WE movement of the ’60s did not have a philosophy 
of liberation along with the activity of liberation and 
this separation of theory and practice leads to a reverse 
movement 

She maintained that besides exposing male chauvin- 
ism, it is time to get to a criticism of ourselves. Within 
that framework,' she analyzed three contemporary 
Woman theorists: 1) Simone de Beauvoir — an existen- 
tialist who concludes that since men oppress us, they 
have to free us; 2) structuralists, like Juliet Mitchell, 
who oppose : male domination, hut follow the thought of 
chauvinists like Freud and Althusser; and ?) Shelia Row- 
botham who believes that the problem with all revolu- 
tions has been that they are “male-defined,” thus both 
degrading the women’s role and winding up with van- 
guardism. 

Ms. Dunayevskaya contrasted this lack of under- 
standing of the dialectics of liberation with the greatness 
of Maria Barreno. (See “Maria Speaks for Herself” 
above.) 

It is important to see that we do not have just 
“mindless” activity, or even great activity — but activity 
together with a philosophy of liberation. 

— Joan Buchheister 



For International Women's Year 

• Notes on Women’s Liberation: We Speak in 

Many Voices $1 

• Rosa Luxemburg: Revolutionary Theoretician, 
plus State-Capitalism and Marx’s Humanism 
(with an analysis of Luxemburg’s Accumulation 
of Capital, by Raya Dunayevskaya) 50 cents 

• Philosophy and Revolution, (particularly Ch. 9, 

“New Passions and New Forces”) by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, paperback $2.95 

Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Michigan 48207 


CHARGING THE BOOK as obscene and pornogra- 
phic was an important symptom of the way women are 
seen by society and not only the fascist government. If 
men describe society or write of their relationships with 
other men, their books are considered to be, whether 
political or non-political, about cultural or social ques- 
tions. But when women speak about their problems it is 
called “just a female book.” We dared to seek equality, 
so it was a way of breaking the official specification of 
things. Women must be put somewhere nobody can see 
them. 

During the trial journalists coming to interview us in 
Lisbon asked, “Is your book political, or is it just femin- 
ist?” When women are fighting for their freedom it is 
not seen as a political matter: 

One way to oppress people is to hide them. Women 
are the most hidden people. It is not by accident that, 
housework is not seen as work. It is- seen as a natural 
duty and so it is not paid. If it was taken as work, the 
entire economic structure would have to be changed. 

Another thing hidden is the question of children. The 
children of society are the future workers, soldiers. The 
reason, the government says abortion is illegal and that 
contraceptive methods are not allowed has nothing to do 
with morality. It is to force women to produce children 
even against their will. Abortion is forbidden when so- 
ciety needs an increase of births. In France, for instance, 
the laws against abortion were made more effective 
during the last war; they needed soldiers, so women had 
to produce them. Today that is not such a strong prob- 
lem, so abortion is allowed in France. 

# * « 

OUR BOOK IS ONLY a little experience, but for me 
it is the beginning, and a good example of how women 
have to work for change. I believe in feminism because 
for me it is the hope to change society. That does not 
mean changing only some little things, or letting women 
do the same things men are doing now. For instance, 
there is an official way of thinking, the “rational” way. 
That may be good for some things, but we want also to 
create things, and not in the “rational way.” And there 
is the question of the division that is made between work 
and play. Work has to become something we enjoy. 

And there is also the way we are involved in politics. 
1 believe in political involvement only if it is, before 
everything else, a kind of practice, a new experience, a 
new way of involving ourselves, a new way of doing 
things. Our book was only a little thing, but I saw it as 
women having to create a new culture. And this is per- 
haps the most important point about feminism. 

* * * 

V PEOPLE ARE OPPRESSED by images— Black and 
white, men and women, and even countries. The images 
given about countries are to keep people divided, so they 
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will not understand the true problems. It was great hap- 
piness for us that in the second year of our trial the 
international women were talking about, us. Something 
going on inside Portugal was known outside. And it was 
the women who were taking this first step against the 
ignorance about Portugal. They understood they had to 
fight for all women and not only themselves. When we 
saw the publicity in the U.S., Germany, France, Holland, 
Italy— then our fight had meaning. 

* * * 

THE PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT was uneasy 
with the publicity our fight made around the world. Many 
people said the coup last April freed us. But this is not so. 
This is another way to hide the fight of the women. We 
would have been freed anyway. When the international 
fight began, our trial changed completely. In the last 
session, before the coup of April 25, even the prosecutor 
did not attack the book. He praised it. We can see how 
the struggle of women worked. When we are together, 
we are really strong. 

Now that I am in the U.S., I thihk mbre about how 
we are taught about other countries and other people. In 
Europe and Portugal, the U.S. is thought of as a society 
where women have all rights and are completely free. 
I never believed that. The ideas and the laws are not so 
different between the U.S. and Portugal. We have to be 
aware that! our oppression is really common everywhere, 
because the same roots exist everywhere. The form of 
oppression in Portugal is more open than in the U.S.— 
but women are always placed as mothers and housewives. 
* * * 

NOW WOMEN MUST go on, taking the Marxian con- 
cept of the socialist philosophy and going on to the 
analysis of their specific oppression. Marx did not go 
very deeply into the oppression of women. I am trying to 
take some concepts of Marx’s philosophy and analyze the 
oppression of women specifically, because I feel that in 
Marxist thinking and in socialist philosophy, there are 
many thingjs that can join well with the feminist move- 
ment. 


A young Black working woman looks at Angela Davis 



Angela Dams: An Autobiography, Random House, New 
York, $8.95, (1974). 

This book begins very dramatically as Angela puts 
on a wig, to make her escape from California, but 
since I did not understand why an autobiography begins 
that way, I turned at once to where the story of her 
life begins, on p.78, at age four, in Birmingham, Ala., 
where she already lives near a white neighborhood. The 
very next page she begins to talk of the Scottsboro 
Boys case, in which her parents had been active, and 
I couldn’t figure out how she knew all those dramatic 
events when she was eight. 

What struck me throughout this period is that from 
childhood on she' wanted to escape from being Black. 
And, sure enough, when she is still in grammar school 
she does begin thinking of escaping from what she 
calls the “provincialism of Birmingham.” One thing 
is clear — she is not involved in any Black struggles. 
She is not swept up by any civil rights movement. 
And she doesn’t , choose a Black University, Fisk, in 
Tennessee, but a white high school in New York, when 
both .schools offer her. scholarships. I just couldn’t .re- 
late . to ^any of it.» >. - . •: 

She travels in .white groups not only in New York, but 
then off she goes (in 1962) to the World Youth Festival 
in Helsinki, to universities in Germany and in France. 
It is in France where she reads of the bomb that struck 
down the Birmingham church and killed the four little 
Black girls. Sher is very, moved; she is in deep grief 
and leaves her white friends to be alone. But still she 
does not return home. 

STILL NOT INVOLVED 

When 1967 comes, she is in London; she hears 
Herbert Marcuse, who will become her professor in 
California, and Stokely Carmichael and is greatly im- 
pressed, but once again she does not get involved. 
What impressed me, instead, was how she begins to 
prepare the reader for her view of (he intellectual im- 
portance, saying “sporadic headless anger of those who 
fell under the police clubs in Alabama — it would solve 
nothing in the long run.” And now she speaks of the 
“two steady rays of lucidity that shone through the 
confusion — James Foreman (SNCC) and Franklin Alex- 
ander of the Communist Party.” 

Whatever her reason for continuing to choose col- 
lege life and working for an academic degree, she does, 
finally, join Che-Lumumba Club and the Communist 
Party in 1968-69. Even when she is involved, like when 


she describes her trip to Cuba, which (p.214) she calls 
“the great climax in my life”, and she does mean 
openly politics, even there it seemed to me she just 
enjoyed herself. 

BREAK WITH RUCHEL MAGEE 

But the most serious point is, of course, the arrest, 
trial and Work for the Soledad Brothers. It is first 
then that I did return to the first chapter of the book. 

I could then relate also to the McCarthy type of atmo- 
sphere that the U. S. Government was trying to use to 
rush her to death, and against the “Free Angela” Com- 
mittees whefre I was active. The shock, then, came where 
—at this exciting moment when we all worked so hard to 
free her and the Soledad Brothers— she introduces a 
separation between herself and Ruchel Magee. 

They had a big disagreement on whether or not to 
have it in the state court or the federal court. She also 
made one attempt tb end the disagreement between 
them: if Ruchel’s motion in the federal court were de- 
nied, they would jointly fight in the state court. She 
later stated that she was equally certain beyond a 
doubt (hat the motion would in fact be denied so she 
never ' earnestly considered the possibility of fighting 
the case in federal court. Then she went on and on about 
her defending herself. Never again do I remember a 
thought or p word concerning Ruchel Magee.; 

This is dot the Angela Davis I thought I knew and 
heard so much about. She was a totally different per- 
son. I laid down the book, a very sad person, because - 
instead of really learning her life or that of the whole 
anti-racist struggle, I felt I was getting a Communist 
tract with not a single word of truth of what they 
really stood for. It was all just propaganda and no feel- 
ing for us, the Blacks, the “lower” people who worked 
so hard for her freedom and wanted to continue the 
fight instead of subordinate it to white Communists and 
their plans. - , , 

And last, in her Epilogue, she thanks all her Com- 
munist comrades here and abroad for her freedom. 
She forgot the Black people and poor people who 
helped to free her. She claimed that they were proud 
to have forged “unity among Communists, Socialises, 
Radical Democrats, and nationalists; . . . between 
workers and students.” But, in fact, these lines only 
cover up that she still doesn’t understand the Black 
Movement or people, because she escaped from our 
world long ago. 

! f — Tommie Hope 
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NY taxi wildtat at SSth-St. garage gets driver rehired 


New York, N.Y.— The firing of a driver, 
David Ross, last week over an argument with a 
dispatcher about ten cents in bookings, led to a 
solid strike at our garage. Two weeks before, after 
a long shape-up, David was credited with 95 cents to 
take several drivers who didn’t get out, to another ga- 
rage. Since the meter ran to $1.05, the dispatcher in- 
sisted that he pay the extra 10 cents himself. They 
started arguing, and David was fired. 

The shop committee tried to negotiate the matter 
with the big boss, who said David could come back if 
he admitted he was wrong not to pay the 10 cents. 
David refused to, do this, so the boss said he could stay 
fired. 

As the day line came in, our group of drivers con- 
vinced them not to work. At most two or three out of 
84 cabs rolled. Management came out and read a tele- 
gram that we’d all be fired, which was ignored. 

Finally, at noon, Eric Schmertz, the “impartial ar- 
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plea bargaining to gain their release. It seems to be 
the same as what some of Nixon’s people used, what 
they called immunity. In plain words they say to the 
courts, “I am as guilty as my friends are, but I will 
tell or say all I know if you can promise to free me,” 

A Black woman said, “This society is responsible 
for much of our crimes. I can understand a person who 
is out of work and cannot feed his family getting in such 
a desperate situation that he burglarizes in order to feed 
his family. Especially when our government is wasting 
millions and millions of dollars to keep some dictator 
in power in East Asia, and in the same breath is cutting 
all social programs here at home that aid the poor and 
working people.” 

Government officials are always yelling about wel- 
fare cheaters, but everyone knows that they are the real 
cheaters. One of these officials cheats the state and gov- 
ernment out of more money in a year than all the welfare 
cheaters do together. 

So what is really needed is a total change in this 
society, from- top to bottom, where people, common 
people, will have some voice in government affairs, and 
begin to put human values above material values. 


bitrator” for the taxi industry called all the way from 
Washington,, D. C„ and we negotiated over the phone. 
The tentative settlement included immediate arbitration 
of David’s firing and other grievances, no reprisals, and 
credit for a day’s work toward benefits and vacation. 
At this time, the union vice-presidents Elias Rick and 
Harry Mendez finally showed up and were booed by 
all of us, especially when they started criticizing us. - 

An inside worker got up and said we couldn’t go 
back yet unless some of their grievances, such as no 
heat, which had been filed up to five years ago, could 
be settled. The VP’s had to spend about an hour prom- 
ising that they would fight for us on these issues. We 
went back, but it was agreed that we might go out 
again if nothing was settled within a week’s time. 

— Taxi wildcatter 

New ILWU contract mostly bad 

San Francisco, Calif. — The new longshore 
contract has kept some of the bad provisions, 
gotten rid of some good ones, and added a few 
more bad ones. Somewhere the negotiating team 
has let us down in terms of working conditions. 
This is tied to the steady-man clause (See News & 
Letters, Jan. -Feb. 1975). Those that are steady men are 
thinking only about their hip pocket. But more dollars 
and cents don’t necessarily mean a better contract. 

What is the use of making as much money as we do 
if we are not getting any work? Two and three days a 
week is all we are getting. And now most people have 
overspent and are so tied to the little that we do get, 
that they are afraid to speak out on working conditions. 

I don’t have all the answers, but a couple of things 
come to mind. One is' this thing about PMA paying for 
half the operation of the hiring' hall. On the surface, that 
may look like it has been saving us money. But aren’t 
we paying for it a different way? Now we have PMA 
influencing us. 

Another area is a training program. There is no real 
one for training everyone who wants to be trained. You 
might learn a little on the side but that is not really the 
answer. If we can’t deal with some of these problems, 
then the union will cease to have a real function for us. 
It will just be functioning for PMA. 

—Longshoreman 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Fleetwood went out on strike 
Wednesday, March 19. We had taken a strike vote three 
or four weeks ago, right after the company laid off 20 
percent of the work force. They reduced line speed in 
order to bring in the K-body, the mini-Cadillac, but 
nowhere near as much as they laid off. 

There were grievances (78’s) from every department 
which the company just ignored. The union said there 
were 656 unsettled 78’s. 

, After the strike vote, the UAW International finally 
gave its authorization to strike for Monday, March 17. 
Then the union postponed it to Friday, but told us to 
come in on a day-to-day basis. 

But the company had pulled several more jobs over- 
night and had fired a day-shift committeeman on Tues- 
day. By 9 a.m. several departments were ready to walk. 
The union committee went into a quick meeting and at 
II a.m. they were telling us it was an official mini-strike, 
come back next Monday. 

Although the union was forced into calling the strike, 
some workers are saying the union went along with the 
; company on this mini-strike. We are supposed to return 
to work next Monday even if not a single job gets settled 
in the meantime. I think the company’s idea is to let us 
cool off through the weekend, and meanwhile work out 
troubles in the K-body production without having to pay 
us unemployment. 

— Fleetwood worker 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — Workers at Mack Stamping Plant do 
not believe the majority of the laid-off workers will ever 
be called back to work. This is mainly because of the 
speed-up older seniority workers are experiencing. 

Even in skilled and maintenance, one worker is do- 
ing what two did before the lay-off. In the tin shop, a 
maintenance welder was assigned to work, and another 
was assigned to the press room. Last week, the tin shop 
man was removed, and now the press room man has 
to take care of both places. 

Maintenance was one of the very best places to work 
some five or six years ago, especially when it was a 
lily-white department. But since Black workers, have 
knocked down the walls of segregation, the company has 
made it just the same as the production line. 

We would welcome the return of our unemployed 
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sisters, and brothers. But as long as the company and 
the union force one worker to produce what two or 
three workers did before the lay-off, plus give us forced 
overtime, we do not think many of them will ever be 
called back. 

— Mack worker 

GM South Gate 

Los Angeles, Calif. — When we got called back at 
GM, in the body shop we were greeted with more 
“automated men” that have meant the elimination of 
welders. When we were producing the Vega last year, 
we had two of them in the body shop. Now they put in 
four more, so we have a total of six, which run with 
the use of computers. 

The workers are being eliminated. There used to 
be close to 200 night body shop workers. Now we are 
around 100 or a little more. The plant as a whole has 
gone, in two years from 3,500 to about 2,200 workers. 

Our first few days on the job meant both the day 
and night shift combined and working the same jobs, 
splitting the jobs in half. But even with the split-up of 
the job, we are still running for every job and working 
up a sweat. I don’t know how one man is going to do 
a complete job when we split the shifts. 

— Night body shop worker 

Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich.— We are working six days a week at 
toe D.A.P., nine-and-one-half and ten-hour days, except 
for Saturday, when we work eight hours— with thousands 
laid off! 

Some of the foremen are so scared they will have 
to bump back to the line that they are trying to act nice. 
This doesn’t help much, though, because they keep speed- 
ing up the line. They were running 63 jobs an hour when 
we came back from layoff. Last night they were running 
67. 

It hurts all the workers on the press wheelhouse 
job worst of all. This job isn’t hard — it is impossible. 
I have seen workers walk off and quit right in the middle 
of a shift because this job is so hard, I call it the disci- 
pline job. I have heard the foremen talking to each 
other, saying that some worker hat( messed up some- 
where else in the plant, and that he Was going to be on 
this job or bn the street. 

— D.A.P. worker 
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Service center 
closings knock 
out transfers 



by John Allison 

Chrysler has created a mixed bag of horrors that 
Detroit auto workers have seen before: layoffs, over- 
time and plant closings — all at the same time. 

Chrysler Highland Park Service Center is being 
phased out. The building that housed the operation is 
being torn down. Some 60 auto mechanics and body 
repairmen are without a job. Jefferson Service Center, 
which did new car preparations, was closed down last 
September. 

With the Highland Park Service Center now closing 
down, it means that there can be no transfer of Jeffer- 
son mechanics and body repairmen to the Highland 
Park operation — they’re all in the same boat . . . all 
of them out of a job with nothing comparable to go to. 
In most cases, these workers will wind up on an 
assembly line in one of Chrysler’s plants. 

This only spreads the suffering. Some young work- 
ers waiting to be called back will find out that Chrysler 
closed the Service Centers and these workers will have 
to be placed before the younger workers will be able 
to be recalled to work. This is because the workers in 
the Service Centers have high seniority, so they will 
go back before the younger workers. 

Chrysler is closing up departments large and small, 
operations of long standing. In the past, Chrysler closed 
up plants for toe reason of going to new locations — 
in the South or in other states. Now they are just 
closing up. Period. 

In the meantime, the misery of the unemployed just 
keeps building up. The kind of hope some of them are 
looking for just isn’t in sight. It’s time to start building 
our own hope — and build it quick. 


GM ties plant to Monza — 
how long will it stay open? 

by Felix Martin 

On our first day back at GM, the foremen told all 
the night body shop workers to assemble in the mess- 
hall. They had a little welcome-back party for us. We 
went up there, and the superintendent, “Jungle Jim,” 
spoke to us. 

He said the reason they finally got to call us back 
was that we were such good automobile workers, getting 
high mark-up in the audit of the Vega we produced in 
the last model year. Now we were going to build the 
Monza — a car in which you have to take the engine out 
in order to put the spark plugs in. 

The superintendent was explaining that if the people 
buy it, we might have a job, but if they didn’t buy it 
and we still built two for each showroom, we would 
work for maybe six months. But the feeling of the 
workers is that if the Monza doesn’t sell, this will be 
the best way to get rid of our plant at South Gate. 
This is the only car we are presently doing, and you 
better believe we will be out of business if toey decide 
to discontinue it. 

One worker, looking around at how few workers 
were in the room, wanted to know, with all the auto.- 
mation in toe plant, and so few workers representing 
the night shift in the body shop, and with the govern- 
ment worrying so much about making the social security 
payments of people who are retired, how were the auto- 
mated machines in the plant going to pay any social 
security? When it came time for him to retire, would 
there be some money left? 

Two old-timers were disturbed by the talk on social 
security. They were going to retire in two or three years, 
and felt that even when they retire, there won’t be 
money to cover them. And people are wondering, if GM 
and the auto industry go under, where is the retirement 
money from the corporation going to? The solution 
always seems to be the government taxing us more for 
retirement. How in the hell can they tax us more when 
we don’t live on what they are leaving us now? 
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CIA and FBI— created by visible government 


EDITORIAL 


The latest and most fantastic CIA spy story that may 
blow sky high any SALT talks, the story of Russian nu- 
clear submarine Glomar, further rivets our attention on the 
never-ending news leaks which continue to give increas- 
ingly chilling disclosures about the “legal” and “illegal” 
activities of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency with 
additional sidelights thrown on the secret police actions 
and programs of the FBI. Every new expose confirms 
that the activity of the CIA around the world is aimed at 
destroying all opposition to the imperalist goal of global 
domination by the U.S., while the FBI is dedicated to 
the destruction of- all opposition to the government within 
the U.S. 

INTERVENTION — AND ASSASSINATION 

The reported atrocities in which the CIA has been 
directly involved include the assassination of Congo 
Premier Patrice Lumumba. We said of Lumumba’s 
murder in an editorial then (News & Letters, February 
1961): “The crocodile tears shed by American Ambassa- 
dor to the UN, Adlai Stevenson, cannot absolve the 
United States from the responsibility of having created 
a condition for the rule of government by assassination.” 
By now the CIA assassination reports range from Domini- 
can Republic’s Trujillo to Chile’s Allende, and are cou- 
pled with disclosures of worldwide intervention to subvert 
governments unfriendly to the U.S. 

CIA operations reached the point where President 
Johnson, no slouch himself in the exercise of naked 
power politics at home and abroad, reportedly declared 
after he took office in 1963 that "we had been operating 
a damned Murder Incorporated in the Caribbean.” 

In the meantime, we are being bombarded by ex- 
posures of both the FBI and CIA at home, ranging from 
the illegal surveillance practiced by the CIA against 
tens of thousands U.S. citizens in America, to the deceit, 
lies, illegal searches and the full scale of harassment by 
the FBI against every group organized to protest admin- 
istration policies — any administration. Targets of the 
FBI included not only Rev. Martin Luther King, but 
other leaders and activists fighting for an end to the 
Vietnam War, racial equality, Indian freedom, labor’s 


emancipation from capitalism and an end to U.S. im- 
perialism. 

VISIBLE GOVERNMENT IS THREAT 

What must be remembered, however, is that it is 
not enough simply to expose the truth of these invisible 
arms of the U.S. government serving disintegrating and 
degenerate capitalist politics and practices. As the muck- 
rakers of the early decades of this century discovered, 
while they were concentrating on exposing the crimes 
and exploitation committed by the “invisible” govern- 
ment of politicians and their business allies, the visible 
government passed legislation more repressive than 
anything countenanced by the “invisible” government. 

Indeed, J. Edgar Hoover got his start as the right- 
hand man of the notorious Attorney General Palmer who 
unleashed the lawless reign of terror in 1920 which 
resulted in thousands of “Reds and foreigners” being 
deported. The real basis for this national hysteria, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with either “Reds” or “foreign- 
ers”, but was aimed at stopping American workers try- 
ing to unionize on an industrial basis. The 1919 Seattle 
General Strike as well as the great steel and coal strikes 
of that year, plus the rise of the first mass Negro or- 
ganization of Garveyism, were the reasons why capital- 
ism wanted to build a secret police force. It was so ef- 
fective against labor that it took a depression and a 
nationwide series of strikes to break Big Capital’s 
stranglehold and create the CIO in 1936-37. 

While the CIA was created during World War II, 
then as the Office of Secret Service (OSS), both it and 
the FBI are charged with the task of preventing any 
serious challenge to the status quo. And since every 
freedom movement, whether from the Blacks, labor, 
youth or women, necessarily strives to change the status 
quo in a totally fundamental fashion, they will continue' 
to be the targets of secret police arms — regardless of 
what name they are given. 

The fact is that' it is the visible government, the 
established power, that creates the FBIs and the CIAs 
to protect it. The scandals that are now being exposed 
will not change that one whit. 


REPRESSION PLANNED AT HOME 

We need to ask why there is the present emphasis on 
exposing the illegal actions of the CIA at home. By 
concentrating on this, the hope is that the heat will be 
taken off of the CIA’s work overseas. This is where the 
concern of the politicians in Washington lies, because 
the anger of the people in other countries at how the 
U.S. has manipulated or coerced their governments to 
do its bidding may explode into serious revolution against 
their own rulers. 

Those who think that since the “dirty tricks” politi- 
cian Nixon is out of office there is nothing to fear, 
should recall that the current rash of CIA and FBI ex- 
posures occurred not under Nixon, but under that great 
“liberal” Kennedy in the so-called era of “Camelot”. It is 
total self-delusion to think that the era of secret police ter- 
rorism and deceit will disappear. The truth is that with 
the deepening of the social and economic crises at home 
and abroad, there will be more, not less, repression set 
in motion to try to stop the growing revolt of the unem- 
ployed Black and white workers, women and youth. The 
visible government will do that. 
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WAR AND PEACE 

More than half the population here is 
not yet 181 years old. It is like this in 
most of the underdeveloped world. And 
with an average income one-tenth of that 
of the rich nations, hqw are the poor to 
survive, to save and to build? 

We are each of us sitting on the 10,000 
pounds of TNT-equivalent the arms race 
has provided us, just to make sure 
nothing is left when the final spark is 
kindled. And what a mountain of tensions 
exists and grows to provide that spark. 
At the moment greed and hunger are in 
a race to see which can more quickly 
reach the explosive point. Will it be oil 
or will it be food? 

Vigil Voice 
Costa Rica 

* * * 

The U.S. is currently spending $4 bil- 
lion a year to keep the war going in 
Indochina. You know what $4 billion 
could buy? Choose one: 250,000 more 
civilian jobs; 264 low cost housing 
units; complete elimination of hunger 
in America; three fully equipped schools 
for each 200 American communities, 


The need for continuous activity seems 
even more important as the times get 
harsher and more and more of us are 
joining the unemployment lines. Now 
that I’m working part-time again, I can 
afford to set aside a few dollars from 
each night’s tips and will do so on a 
regular basis from now on. Enclosed is 
$20 as my first ‘Installment.” 

Part-time Employee 
Ontario 

* • ♦ 

We enjoyed your special issue and are 
relieved to see you react towards the 
current crises. How about a series of 
articles on Das Kapital? We need phi- 
losophy, but can we afford to sit by 
and wait to see which comes first, 
fascism or revolution? . . . Enclosed find 
$10 to help keep you going. 

Supporter 
Ann Arbor 

* & * 

Enclosed is a small contribution . . . 
things are really tightening up in the 
C insurance companies here. A few years 


plus 30,000 one-year teachers’ salaries; 
rebuilding of every blighted urban area 
in America. 

Could anybody be surprised that the 
latest poll revealed 82 percent of the 
American people oppose Ford’s request 
for more money to continue the slaugh- 
ter in Southeast Asia? 

Fed-up 

Chicago 

* * .* 

Where is the anti-war movement now 
that we need it? Why do we just sit and 
watch Cambodian children blown to bits 
or die of starvation nightly on TV? It 
was the mass anti-war movement that 
kept Lyndon Johnson from a second 
presidential term, motivated Congres- 
sional hearings, and forced Nixon into 
the charade of troop withdrawals and 
the return of the POW’s. But it didn’t 
stop the war. 

Although the recent widespread cov- 
erage of Cambodia on TV is no doubt 
designed to take our minds off the war 
on us, at home, couldn’t an active anti- 
war movement coming from the masses 


ago nothing was said on so-called viola- 
tions of attendance or tardiness stan- 
dards because management was worried 
about high turnover rates. Now, with 
the shortage of work, they are really 
turning the screws tighter and tighter. 
Some leave, but the majority have to 
live with it, as it is almost impossible to 
get another job. 

Working Mother 
Hartford, Conn. 

a * * 

Sorry, the $1 enclosed is the best I can 
do out of my Social (In)security check. 

Supporter 

California 

* * * 

EDITOR’S NOTE 

The generous response of our readers 
to our urgent appeal for financial help 
has helped not only to pay for the spe- 
cial January -February issue; but will 
help us expand our work in the long, 
hot summer in store. If you have not 
yet sent in your contribution, please — 
do it novf! 


of outraged Americans turn the South- 
east Asian war around once and for all? 
Over the last ten years we have learned, 
from My Lai to Kent State and Jackson, 
from Attica to Watergate, that the only 
real solution is the total destruction of 
this capitalist economy and the creation 
of a new society based on the human 
being instead of the profit motive. 

Angry Mother 
Detroit 

• 

"DEAD" CAMPUSES? 

Graduate teaching assistants and stu- 
dents at University of Michigan won a 
big victory with their unity. The GAO 
— the grad student-teachers’ union — 
won union recognition, agency shop, 
anti-discrimination affirmative action, 
a 5.6 percent raise, and a ceiling on 
their tuition. In other words, the union 
swept their demands! 

Without a doubt the grad student- 
teachers should be hugging and kissing 
most of their students! They not only 
honored picket lines for three bitt'er cold 
weeks, but in many locations on campus 
student pickets were in the majority 
throughout the strike. Add to this a 
special vote of thanks to the Black and 
Third World students’ occupation of the 
Administration Building (on related 
issues) during the strike and you have 
the makings of a really fine victory on 
one of our so-called “dead” campuses 
of the 1970s. 

Grad Student 
U of M 

* * # 

A friend of mine who teaches in jun- 
ior high school recently asked his stu- 
dents what they thought the advantages 
and disadvantages of modern indus- 
trial society were. The students listed, as 
advantages, television and “the freedom 
to go where you want.” Unemployment, 
inflation, discrimination, and pollution 
were listed as disadvantages. 

Then one student said, ‘,‘We really 
don’t have the freedom to go where we 
want, though. We have to come to 
school everyday, and when we get older, 
we’ll have to go to work everyday. You 
have no choice at all.” 


The teacher asked if voting wasn’t an 
advantage. The students’ reply was, 
“Voting makes no real difference.” 

I think the bourgeois press keeps harp- 
ing on the relative calm and apathy of 
college students only so it can overlook 
and ignore the growing ranks of revolu- 
tionary youth in the junior high and the 
high schools. 

Liam Ryan 
Hartford, Conn. 

RACISM IN CANADA 

Although half of the 40,000 members 
of the Canadian section of the Machin- 
ists union live in Quebec, English is the 
only language allowed in that union. At 
a large conference recently in Montreal, 
a Quebecois delegate requested that the 
meeting be conducted in both languages. 
Myke Rygus, vice president of the Cana- 
dian IAM, said that it had been decided 
at a meeting in Winnipeg (a town no- 
torious for this kind of racism), that only 
English would be permitted in all union 
discussions and documents. When the 
delegate insisted, Rygus told him that 
he could no longer be considered an offi- 
cial delegate to the conference! 

Observer 

Montreal 

• 

THOUGHTS AT TAX-TIME 

We the working people of the USA are 
always the losers. We pay all of the 
taxes to support our nation and we pro- 
vide the labor to produce all of our com- 
modities. We provide everyone’s income 
to be able to buy these commodities be- 
cause their income reverts to the labor- 
ers’ production. They keep having us 
produce equipment to eliminate a job 
for our fellow man. Each time we do 
this we eliminate another taxpayer. 

When we started working there were 
great promises, such as unemployment 
insurance, disability insurance, and social 
security when we become too old to 
work. There will not be any of these 
things left if there are not enough people 
working to support all these lovely 
dreams. 

Ex-farmer 
Pico Rivera, Cal. 


THANKS FOR YOUR RESPONSE TO OUR APPEAL f 
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How new is 1 

China's new constitution? 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

PART II 

The pure Maoism that governs the new Constitution 
and its very, very old “new” leadership! 4 ) is Mao’s most 
unMarxist and most original philosophic contribution “On 
Contradiction,” which rested on substituting for class 
contradictions, the relationship between economic base 
and political superstructure and so equalizing the two 
as to make his “superstructure” (i.e., his political line 
of the moment) every bit as decisive as the production 
relationship.^) 

Ever since the 10th Communist Party Congress in 
1973, new and very important documents, the Wan-sui (6) , 
have finally become known in the West. These shed new, 
and in some cases shocking, light on the whole question 
of the relationship between base and superstructure, 
which drags in Lenin, along with Stalin, as Russian 
“comrades” who “underestimate” the peasantry. Since 
the voluminous writings of Lenin on the peasantry, and 
the further development of the colonial question after the 
conquest of power, led Lenin to relate the question of 
world revolution to the Orient — “If not through Berlin, 
then perhaps through Peking”— Mao could not possibly, 
not through the wildest leap of nightmarish imagination, 
make such an accusation against Lenin. Here is how 
he tries nevertheless: 

In 1955 — after the death Of Stalin, but before Khru- 
shchev’s deStalinization in February 1956 — Mao em- 
barked on his type of fantastic collectivization and criti- 

(4) The top leadership is octogenarian, the majority are in the 
70’s and 1 the "young” In the triumvirate, Chang, is 62. From 
the new elections in i973, the one that was played up as 
youth and who appears not to be at the top but in any case 
is on the Cen tral Committee, Wang, is in the mid -his. 

(5) “Stalin only talked about the relations of production but not 
about the superstructure.” Part of Mao’s analysis is in Wan- 
sui, below. 

(6) Wan-sui is the abbreviation of Mao Tse-tung ssu-hsiang wan- 
sui (Long Live Mao Tse-tumg’s Thought) which appeared in 2 
volumes (1967, 280 pp; 1969, 720 pp) for an elite, limited 
audience in China. Taipei got hold of the books and photo 
offset them in 1973. At present a lengthy discussion by many 
China scholars is appearing in The China Quarterly, Jan-Mar. 
1974, Dec. 1974, and still going strong. 


cized Stalin’s final document. Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR.< 7 > There he accused Stalin of 
overestimating technology and giving priority to “things 
instead of people.” Mao says, “What we use to regulate 
things is the Plan” as if that, just that, wasn’t Stalin’s 
god! 

Nevertheless he goes on mindlessly, reducing to a 
single slogan, Lenin’s voluminous writings on the peasan- 
try and on the soviets as something that arose spon- 
taneously, as did the Paris Commune, and thus charted 
a road for Marxists, on the eve of 1917, to realize that 
a new society means “the population to a man, woman 
and child” controlling production and the state. That 
single slogan is Lenin’s “Communism equals soviets plus 
electrification.” 

Characteristically, what Mao does directly after quot- 
ing that sentence out of context is further, deliberate 
obfuscation by letting the slogan dangle in the air as he 
continues his argument with Stalin, ias if that also 
covered Lenin, and contrasts to them his “mass line.” 

What concerns us in 1975 is that Chou, like Mao, 
spells out “mass line” as workers needing to work hard 
and harder, while they obey “the battle call” and “battle 
task” set out by the present Congress to achieve “big 
and rapid increase in industrial production this year.” 
So it isn’t superstructure, after all, that the Chinese 
“theoretic contingents” are concerned with, as is seen in 
broadcasts from Hunan which lauded “the great blue- 
print for building China.” (8) 

“PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE” 

AND THE “SECOND WORLD” 

Also enshrined in the Constitution is “peaceful co- 
existence.” It is hard to believe that after all the shrill 
propaganda against Khrushchev on “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” as a sell-out to capitalism and imperialism, Mao- 
ism would so blatantly proclaim the same. For those 
who think Maoists have an out, since “theirs” is based 
on the Bandung Conference (which indeed preceded 

(7) See my analysis in Marxism amJ Freedom, the chapter on 
Stalin. 

(8) Some of the quotations from the new Chinese leadens appear 
in an article by Joseph Lelyveld in The New York Times, 
2/11/75. 


Khrushchev’s espousal of the slogan in 1956, but was 
tied directly to the Asian-African Third World), read and 
read again the new Constitution and Chou’s speech and 
Teng’s April speech to the UN last year where he first 
“created” a “new world” he called the “Second World,” 
which turned out to be nothing short of West European 
capitalism. 

Here is how Chou spelled it out this time: “We 
support the countries and the people of the Second World 
in their struggle against super-power control . . . We 
support the efforts of the West European countries to 
get united in the struggle.” And since they fight, not 
capitalism, but only the two super-powers, and two super- 
powers— USSR and the U.S.— are once again distinguished 
so that Russia is the worst, there is no doubt whatever 
that “pure” Maoism and its unique Cultural Revolution’s 
achievement, making Russia “Enemy No. 1,” lives in 
full bloom. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Hanging hang dog low today? Some- 
thing to make you feel important: YOU 
pay more income taxes than United Air- 
lines, Texas Gulf, and Freeport Minerals. 
Percentagewise the average taxpayer 
tops two dozen of the corporate giants, 
including Bankers Trust, Texaco, Ken- 
necott Copper, Chase Manhattan, Inter- 
national Harvester, Gulf Oil, Standard 
of Ohio, Chrysler, Mobil Oil, McDonnel 
Douglas, and Con Ed of N.Y. — with the 
accent on the CON. 

Frank Ray Davis 
Los Angeles 

• 

A NEW ANTHOLOGY 

We are not theoreticians or academics, 
but writers who have tried to use both 
traditional and innovative forms in mak- 
ing poems and fiction that serve to ad- 
vance the possibility of a second Ameri- 
can revolution. We do not have an ideo- 
logical line and are not members of any 
particular organization. 

Because the Left has few pages for 
the creative art's, we decided to launch 
our own cultural effort. The first prod- 
uct is a small collection of stories and 
poetry, which we have called “3 Red 
Stars” by b.p. Flanigan, Dan Georgakas, 
and Lenny • Rubenstein. It sells for $2. 
Would you let your readers know we 
plan other anthologies and would wel- 
come good submissions? Books and in- 
formation can be obtained from: 

Smyrna Press 
Box 841 

Stuyvesant Station 
New York, N.Y. 10009 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Indian women organized the first 
Michigan chapter of the North American 
Indian Women’s Association (NAIWA) 
at Northern Michigan University on Feb- 
ruary 14 and 15. The NAIWA Executive 
Board came to help, and to plan the 
Fifth Annual NAIWA National Confer- 
ence to be held at NMU on June 13-15. 

An Indian woman I know, on learning 
of this, immediately stated she would 


attend the National Conference. “Indian 
women are raised never to make de- 
cisions,” she said, “and that has affected 
my life very seriously.” 

Indian women have participated in 
every phase of the Indian Movement. 
More women than men were indicted 
after the Wounded Knee occupation, 
though publicity centered on the men 
who were the “leaders”. Indian women 
organizing themselves as women will 
develop and deepen both the Indian 
Movement and the struggles of all women 
for freedom. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

* * * 

I really got' a charge out of the news 
that when International Women’s Day 
was celebrated at the UN with a special 
all-day conference, the women em- 
ployees presented a petition to the Sec- 
retary-General, Kurt Waldheim, calling 
for an end to discrimination against 
women right at the UN. It turned out 
that 2700 of the 3000 UN employees had 
signed it. Talk about being concrete! 

Delighted 

Detroit 

• 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

A headline over a story in the San 
Francisco Chronicle telling of how Harry 
Bridges, International President of the 
International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, drove through a 
picket line of office workers employed 
by the ILWU, stated, “New Role for 
ILWU Chief.” 

As a boss, Bridges acted consistently. 
This wasn’t the first time he crossed a 
picket line. A boss is a boss is a boss. A 
labor bureaucrat is the same. ... So 
what else is new? 

Member, ILWU Warehouse Local 6 
San Francisco 


LEFT IN DISARRAY 

A letter titled “The Left in Disarray” 
in last issue’s Readers Views brings to 
light a very basic problem — the politi- 


cal plight of the Left. The present anti- 
political “politics” are doing nothing 
constructive in furthering the move- 
ment’s goal of instituting a government 
of leftist ideology. “Success” in these 
terms shall only come about by a revo- 
lution marked by anarchy and the high 
probability of bloodshed, both of which 
have been witnessed far too many times 
in this century. If this is called success, 
then it is better to never start up that 
road in the first place. 

Student 

Trinity College, Conn. 

* * * 

A suggestion for N & L — some analy- 
sis by workers of the intellectuals and 
their place in working class movements, 
with an eye toward the Russian and 
other experiences. 

If workers are ever to free them- 
selves, they must first understand the 
incumbent ruling class and the alterna- 
tive ruling class in the wings. This much, 
it seems to me, history has made abun- 
dantly clear. 

Reader 
Washington, D.C. 

# Hs $ 

I was at one time very close to the 
Revolutionary Union. What sparked my 
split from them was their position on the 
ERA, which parallels their position on 
busing. Their position on busing comes 
directly from their conviction that nar- 
row nationalism and not white racism 
is the principle contradiction in the 
movement today. Their position may be 
motivated by different motives than the 
Hicks-Kerrigan machine, but objectively 
they play the same role as the racists. 

Student 
Penn State 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

I was fascinated by the development 
in Philosophy and Revolution of the 
Hegelian dialectic that has been so under- 
simplified. Your analysis is that it be- 
gins with subjective human conscious- 
ness that goes to “Nature” (I prefer to 
call it ‘‘the nature of things and human 
objectives in a determined historical 
period”) to objective conditions that in 
a later historical period often have to 
be negated by a new human, subjective, 


creative consciousness. Considering this 
in relation to Mao’s “to come from the 
people and go back to the people,” the 
latter idea becomes silly. 

However, what I really consider im- 
portant is that the people are subjects 
(subjectively creative persons) and not 
objects. No one should be surprised that 
Marxists imbued with “economism” or 
with modern sociological theories of the 
“mass media” consider human beings 
objects, but there are many people and 
groups that continually talk about 
“workers’ control” and “the class strug- 
gle,” who in the final analysis say that 
all people are objectively conditioned 
“objects” without any real class con- 
sciousness who have to be “guided.” 

Correspondent 

Italy 


ART FOX 

Art Fox, revolutionary Marxist 
and militant trade unionist, who 
never ceased his activity against 
capitalism and for a classless so- 
ciety, died on March 10 in Detroit, 
where he had centered his work 
ever since the end of World War 
II. From the moment he joined 
the revolutionary movement, as a 
youth, his anti -imperialist activity 
and his proletarian activity were 
inseparable. He became an auto 
worker not because that was “the 
line”, but because he wished to be 
with the workers who would end 
this exploitative society. 

He came very early to the the- 
oretical conclusion that Russia, 
far from being a workers’ state, 
was a state-capitalist society, and 
although he never broke with 
Trotskyism, he never swerved 
from the state-capitalist theory, 
extending it to the class nature of 
China, as well. To the day of his 
death he continued his work with 
rank and file groups from the fac- 
tories. 

We mourn his death and extend 
our deepest solidarity to his .wife, 
Edie, and son, Steve, in whose 
work. Art’s revolutionary life’s 
struggle^ will be continued. 
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A second view 

Voices from below missing in 

Alfredo Carmona’s review of Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed in the March issue of News & Letters is most 
welcome when it is concrete, when it exposes what “a 
terrifying barrage of racist I.Q. tests, textbooks, and 
curriculum” U.S. educational institutions are, and how 
they must be changed totally. 

However, I cannot agree with him that Freire’s 
book introduces such a total change, or really has the 
attitude that the oppressed is the subject. It is true 
he speaks of the oppressed as subject. However, not 
only do you hear only the voices of interpreters, or 
what he calls “critical reflection,” rather than the 
masses from below speaking for themselves. 

But worst of all, there is no critical reflection on 
such opposites as Martin Luther King and Erich Fromm, 
Ortega y Gasset and Marcuse, Althusser and Fromm. 
To single out some abstract quotation from any of these 
works, as Freire does, without showing that on this 
event, on this day, such and such was said, covers up 
more than it illuminates. 

For instance, how can Althusser be quoted as being 
for human beings as subject without noting Althusser’s 
silence on Russia’s invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
when that East European subject was in motion. Far 
from helping us see masses as subject instead of object, 
such picking and choosing by Freire ends by covering 
up present-day Communism from what it really is: state- 
capitalism. 

Let us stay on Czechoslovakia to draw out the point. 
Freire footnotes a reference to Erich Fromm’s editor- 

Noble Knit exploits Latinos 

Long Island City, N.Y. — Noble Knit Mfg. is cor- 
rupted. This is true in many different ways. When 
you’ve got a friend or a pretty face, the bosses protect 
you, and someone else has to produce for you. That’s 
the story of our class, workers. We have to sweat while 
they are on Pompano Beach, and they blame us if 
they don’t get millions in profits. 

Noble is a corporation owned by white Americans. 
They try to keep all the foremen white so they stay in 
complete control against the workers. They don’t want 
Latins to be in that position, as they might get too 
close to the workers. 

And it’s not just that they won’t hire Latins with 
eduaticn. There are men who’ve been doing the job for 
many years and know it inside out, who could be put 
in charge. Instead, they hire some young guy who 
knows nothing about the job but is the same race, 
maybe a family friend, and is a flunky of the bosses 
and enemy of the workers. 

The union, Local 155, Knitgoods Workers (ILGWU), 
works together with the bosses to exploit the workers. 
Generally they only want the dues every month. For 
example, they keep people working two weeks, then off 
two, instead of laying off, so they can keep collecting 
dues from each miserable paycheck, which is not enough 
to live on. 

Conditions of work are very poor. For example, 
there has been no hot water in the sinks since about 
1965. They save money by this. They don’t, care about 
the workers. - We want people to know the situation of 
how they treat us. They treat us like animals, or slaves. 
The wages are slave wages, only instead of working on 
a plantation, we work in a building. 

The higher-paid employee, such as a cutter, might 
get $8,000 a year. In one day, a cutter will produce 200 
dozen sweaters selling for at least $7 a piece. That 
means $16,800 in one day. In other words, in one-half 
day a worker has produced his wages for the whole 
year. The rest of the year he works for the bosses. 
That’s the situation at Noble Knits, one of the large 
corporations that lives by crushing the workers. 

— Noble Knit worker 

Dominican independence day 

New York, N.Y. — On Saturday, March 2, over 750 
Dominicans gathered to commemorate the independ- 
ence of the Dominican Republic on Feb. 27, 1844. The 
mood among the families and other participants was 
very enthusiastic during the program of poets and sing- 
ers from the Dominican Republic and other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

One singer from Argentina, Bernando Palombo, re- 
ceived cheers twice during one song, at the lines about 
woman not being an object to be used, and about revo- 
lution being a lot more serious than just getting to- 
gether a few rifles and cannons. 

Despite the factionalism of a few small groups who 
felt compelled to stand and shout their slogans every 
five minutes, the feeling was one of unity in struggle. 
The Comite Conmemoracion Independencia Dominicana 
that organized the program distributed a statement say- 
ing in part: 

“We Dominicans . . . found ourselves forced to leave 
OHr country on account of unemployment in the cities, 
the misery which stalks the fields where our farmwork- 
ers suffer for lack of land, the repression to which stu- 
dents are submitted, and tee lack of civil rights or 
respect for the most elemental rights of the human 
person ...” 
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’ Pedagogy of the Oppressed' 

ship of Socialist Humanism, but without showing that 
very nearly all writers within the volume, writers who 
consider themselves Marxist and Socialist Humanists, 
are nearly all on the very opposite side of the fence 
from Althusser, or even Castro, on that one question 
of Czechoslovakia. Castro had a great revolution against 
American imperialism and Batista, but does that have 
to mean an acceptance of Russian Communism as the 
true Humanist alternative? But Freire does not com- 
ment here. 

For us in the United States, for whom American 
imperialism and capitalism are equally the enemy, we 
must unfurl a totally independent Marxist-Humanist ban- 
ner, untied to any existing state power. For this reason, 
one has to look with caution on Carmona’s emphasis on 
education “raising the level of consciousness.” Aren’t 
we thereby leaving loopholes for vanguardists to get in, 
instead of opening wide the doors and ears for listening 
to the voices from below? 

Or, as Marx notes, “The materialists’ doctrine that 
men are products of circumstances and upbringing and 
that, therefore, changed men are products of other cir- 
cumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that cir- 
cumstances are changed precisely by men, and that the 
educator himself must be educated ...” 

— Eugene Walker 

15,000 in UFW inarch 

(Continued from Page 1) 

never meet the people, while all the volunteers for the 
farmworkers are out on the streets every week talking 
to people, telling them what’s happening. 

While we were walking along the road, nearly every 
trucker we saw beeped and gave us support signs, which 
was good because they are mostly Teamsters. People 
in the small towns supported us, and some of the kids 
would join the march as we walked through the town. 
I didn’t see any hostile reactions except for one guy in 
Modesto, and, of course, the police, who didn’t want us 
to march through the towns. I was amazed at the amount 
of support we had going through the valley. There were 
a lot of press people marching with us various parts of 
the way, even national news networks. 

The boycott is going very strong. I hear some Gallo 
insiders said sales are down 30 or 40 percent, and two 
Gallo distributors resigned during the week of the march, 
because so much pressure is put on them to reopen 
sales in stores that refuse to stock Gallo. 

MARCHERS CONFIDENT OF VICTORY 

There have been all these predictions of the death 
of the UFW by the New York Times and all these others, 
but every farmworker I talked to knows they’re going 
to win. They have no doubts about it at all. An organizer 
of the Franzia strike told me “Chavez is going to win” 
with absolute certainty in his voice. One farmworker 
told me, “We came from Delano. We want work and 
money, and we got to fight for it. Gallo will sign this 
time.” It’s such an amazing thing to see this confidence 
when so much has been against them. Half the victory 
is in the spirit of the people. 

— UFW marcher 

Eritreans report on revolt 
against Ethiopian repression 

(Ed. Note: The following two views are from Eri- 
trean student activists.) 

New York, N.Y. — The people of Eritrea, largely due 
to their country’s strategic location on the southwestern 
flank of the Red Sea, for centuries have had to fight 
against alien invaders. The toiling masses of Eritrea 
have a history of resistance and struggle in the defense 
of their national and democratic rights against colonial- 
ism — Italian, British, and now Ethiopian. 

In 1953, the Eritrean working class, conscious of its 
role and its strength, formed its own organization— The 
General Union of Labour Syndicates — one of the earliest 
trade unions in Africa. The organization, however, was 
short lived. In the same year, the Ethiopian government 
banned it and forced its leaders to flee the country. 
Those who remained in Eritrea continued to fight the 
growing Ethiopian oppression through clandestine means. 

In 1958, they organized the biggest mass strikes ever 
seen in Eritrea. The capital city, Asmara, and all the 
major cities were completely paralyzed for four days. 
The Ethiopian occupation authorities responded by kill- 
ing 88 Eritrean workers and wounding over 500. 

# $ * 

In the last few weeks, the imperialist news media 
have lifted their “conspiracy of silence” against the 
Eritrean struggle for national liberation. 

In Eritrea, the junta has tried to terrorize the people 
through massacres and threatening mass extermination. 
They have also come up with the farce of “Ethiopian 
Socialism.” The junta’s attempt to crush the Eritrean 
struggle is a clear indication of its true nature. Socialism 
is not something that can be decreed or come about by 
the stroke of a pen. Its realization requires the political 
consciousness and support of the masses. 
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Fairchild closes N.M. plant 
after Navajo take , over 

On March 3, the occupation of the Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp. at Shiprock, N. M. ended. This 
takeover was brought about by the lay-off of 140 em- 
ployees, mostly Navajo women. The American Indian 
Movement (AIM) felt that the occupation was success- 
ful on five points. Among these were that Peter Mc- 
Donald, head of the Tribal Council, agreed not to pros- 
ecute anyone who participated in the strike. He also 
agreed to try to get the 140 workers reinstated. 

Later, we learned that Fairchild was closing the 
plant. The owner said he felt that there wasn’t enough 
of a guarantee that there wouldn’t be another takeover. 
Now over 450 people are jobless. 

A spokesman from AIM said that documents were 
found indicating that the plant was going to be shut 
down and taken to one of Fairchild’s “offshore” facil- 
ities (Korea) if government subsidies didn’t come 
through. (In Fairchild’s Indonesian plant, wages are 
12 cents an hour.) 

When we first heard of the plant, it was touted by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) as one of the best 
working situations the Indians could have. There were 
about 1,500 people employed then. Everyone seemed to 
be satisfied. Later, the employment figures indicated 
that the plant was cutting back and that the lay-off of 
the 140 workers, although sizeable, was nothing new. 

There are other plants built on the Fairchild model. 
It seems significant that the occupation by 20 people 
was threatening enough to cause the closing of the plant. 
It means that the workers were taken seriously by the 
government. 

I only hope that the workers in other factories like 
this one will take this as a hopeful sign. I hope, too, 
that the workers will watch very carefully their dealings 
with the government. But mostly I hope that they will 
not be frightened out of fighting for their rights. 

— Shainapwe Shcapwe 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 

1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard , v ^ 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," by 
Charles Denby 75c per copy 

2— Notes on Women's Liberation— 

We speak in many voices $1 per copy 

3— China:, Voices of Revolt 

Excerpts from 1 Sheng-wu-lien ; 35c per copy 

4— Russia As State-Capitalist Society 

By Raya Dunayevskaya_. $1 per copy 

5— Czechoslovakia: Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 

Repast direct from Prague 50c per copy 

6— U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 50c per copy 

7— Dialectics of Liberation 

By Rlaya Dunayevskaya ; $1 per copy 

8— Polish' Shipyard Workers Revolt Against Com- 
munist Party Leaders 

SfnifRgled out of Poland 25c per copy 

9— France Spring 1968 

Eyewitness Report by Eugene Walker 10c per copy 

10— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution'— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

11— Workers Battle Automation 

By Charles Denby 50c per copy 

12— Culture, Science and State-Capitalism 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

13— News & Letters— 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $1 per sub. 

Also available from News & Letters, by Raya 
Dunayevskaya: 

14— Marxism and Freedom . 

Includes preface by Harry McShane $3 per copy 

15— Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to 

Sartre and from Marx to Mao . $2.95 per copy 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 

Dot., Mich. 48207 

Enclosed please find $ for the fallowing: 

Please add 15c to each order for postage and handling. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

(Please circle number corresponding to literature 
desired as listed above) 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Food crisis starves millions Union disgusts musicians 


by John Alan 


The twin to the oil crisis is the food crisis which 
has encircled the globe since 1972 like a galloping 
plague, bringing millions of Africans and Asians to 
the brink of famine and death without any substantial 
relief or hope. 

While the oil crisis shows itself in higher prices paid 
for petroleum in the industrialized Western capitalist 
nations, the food crisis raises the prospect of the im- 
minent extinction of millions of Third World people 
through malnutrition and starvation. 

Undernourishment and scarcity of food for the poor 
city dwellers and peasantry of Latin America, Africa 
and Asia has long been a permanent feature of these 
continents. But it was not until the severe drought of 
1972; .which drastically affected the people and economy 
of the Sub-Sahara nations of Mali, Upper Volta, Niger 
and Chad, that any wide Western governmental con- 
cern was focused on the fact that at least half of the 
world’s people are now in a permanent state of desti- 
tution and starvation. 

It was the oil crisis — with all its economic and polit- 
ical ramifications which posed the threat of control 
over the sources of fuel — that forced an investigation 
of the growing world starvation. Last November, the 
World Food Conference was convened in Rome, Italy. 
Among its prime movers, of course, was the U. S. 
Not only did the conference fail to provide meaningful 
relief for the starving, it became a platform for the 
presentation of U.S. political and economic policies. 

Henry Kissinger, in his address to the conference, 
revealed that the U.S. priorities, the interest of U.S. 
imperialism and the capitalist type of nroducton were 
the only solution to the world food problem. Yet, it is 
precisely that which is the cause of food deprivation. 

The Secretary’s highest priority was for the increase 
of agricultural production in the advanced countries. 
For the “developing” countries, the emphasis was for 
improved technology which would create greater agri- 
cultural products. Never mentioned were all the social 
and political hurdles standing in the way of adequate 
food production and consumption in these countries. 
Nor was he concerned with the phenomenon of how 
both technological improvement and increased agricul- 
tural yield failed to abate starvation. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 4) 

Finally, only one question remains regarding Maoism 
without Mao. The most fantastic, literally insane of all 
Mao’s brainstorms, was the one regarding the A-bomb, 
and that was before China got the “know-how” in 1964. 

THE BOMB 

In 1957 when Mao was in Moscow, he projected to 
Nehru the idea that the Third World, China especially, 
had nothing to fear from a nuclear holocaust since that 
would do away with “imperialism” and the civilization 
that would rise on its ruins would be “higher.” This 
effectively shut up Nehru. 

No one, indeed, dared speak about it, and it remained 
secret, until first, a British trade union delegation heard 
of it and was not shocked into secrecy, and then the 
Sino-Soviet conflict broke into the open, and the Russians 
never tired of referring to it. No matter what purposes 
the Russian Communists put this knowledge to, the point 
is: Mao did say it. Mao did think it. Mao never deviated 
from that projection. Indeed, this is precisely what ac- 
counts for his acceptance of state-capitalism (which he 
calls “socialism under the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat”) as the next stage of humanity’s “development.” 

The only thing that is new now is that the documents 
that became known in 1973, which were meant for the 
elite of China during the Cultural Revolution, back up 
this view by quoting Mao as saying: “In Chinese his- 
tory our. population has been destroyed by half, a good 
many times.” t .. 

Is that what the “new” leadership likewise sees as 
what, as Mao put it, “would sweep the world clean of 
imperialism” after which “we could rebuild again”? 
Arid is* this' what leads the “New Left” in the West to 
consider Mao the revolutionary who moves “from revo- 
lution to revolution to revolution”? 
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Between 1965 and 1972, India more than doubled its 
wheat production, yet none of this increase benefited 
the masses of India’s poor because it was all accrued 
as profit to the three to four percent of India’s large 
landholders who were able to technologically improve 
their production methods. 

The Transnational Institute, specializing in world 
economic problems, claims that in Colombia, chicken 
production has doubled in less than a decade, but only 
20 percent of the population can afford even one chicken 
a year! Yet, Colombia is better off than the Dominican 
Republic, where Gulf & Western has a sugar cane op- 
eration so self-contained the locals get no benefits at all. 

As long as the “developing” countries are caught 
in the grip of the world market, no amount of techno- 
logical improvement will benefit the masses. The more 
they produce food for export, the less will be available 
for the native population, and the greed for dollars will 
continue to supersede the needs of the destitute hungry. 

Perversion rules prison life 

Racism and repression against prisoners, like the 
recent murder conviction of four Black Holman-Atmore 
prisoners involved with Inmates for Action, an Alabama 
prisoners’ organization fighting for basic inmate rights, 
is not limited to the South. In the following story, an 
inmate tells about life in an Illinois prison. — Editor 

Do you know what a world ruled by perversion can 
be? Let me tell you about it. 

Imagine, if you can, a world where men have re- 
gressed into a state of bestiality parallel to that of dogs, 
where they mistake other men for women and snarl, 
bite and destroy each other for their favor. Where a 
thousand psychotics, of every conceivable description 
and variety, are turned loose without supervision or 
medical attention, spreading paranoia among the same 
community — members, keepers and kept alike — as 
liberally as the air we breathe and as toxic as the 
deadly smog within it. 

A community where the products of the American 
Tobacco Company are. a social religion, and God him- 
self is a pack of cigarettes; where dominos, homo- 
sexuality and the pursuit of cigarettes rule the mental 
faculties of man. A world of justice where Blacks and 
Chicanos do more time for petty crime and the sickness 
of narcotic addiction, than does a white offender for 
rape, murder and mayhem. 

A business community where men are forced to 
produce products for public consumption for wages of 
two pennies an hour, operating the most dangerous 
machinery without any form of industrial compensation 
insurance. The danger of their employment is enhanced 
by the fact that many of them cannot even read the 
safety instructions oh the machinery they operate. 

A considerate community, where visiting with one’s 
family is encouraged by allowing a visitor who has 
travelled more than 400 miles, less than two hours twice 
monthly. An urban city of steel where two men are 
forced to live in a four by nine foot space, 16 hours a 
day, while the Health and Safety Code demands that a 
gorilla, whether he be ten months or ten years old, have 
a living space of 1,065 feet. 

Unbelievable? But it’s happening every minute of 
every day. Prison is a place where legal injustice nour- 
ishes a monster in the depths of man so terrible that 
America’s favorite monster, Mr. Frankenstein, is re- 
duced to the status of a gentle soul by comparison. 

As others see us 


Windsor, Canada — What do rock musicians 
and assembly line workers have in common? They 
belong to unions. And like the great majority of 
organized workers in Windsor, many of the active 
musicians here are bitter and frustrated when 
their union is discussed. 

The Windsor Federation of Musicians is part of an 
international union, the American Federation. It has about 
700 members, but only around half are actually working 
as paid musicians. Of those who work regularly, perhaps 
two-thirds are younger members playing rock, country 
and western music in Windsor’s many bars. 

These musicians are the most alienated from the 
local federation. Dissatisfaction can be seen in the high 
number (over 50) of younger performers suspended for 
not paying union dues in the last six months. 

The union’s lack of support for the bar bands in their 
confrontations with the bar owners is the major com- 
plaint. Many owners will not hire bands at the minimum 
fee set by the local. If bands play under union scale 
without signing contracts, they not only lose money, but 
without a contract the owners can fire them at will 
without notice, a common occurrence. 

Another grievance concerns the bars in Windsor that 
will not hire Blacks. One owner broke a contract when he 
found out one of the band members was Black. Hie union 
has done little to stop this discrimination. 

The union represents the owners more than it does 
the performers. With that kind of dissatisfaction you 
would expect the monthly meetings of the local would be 
packed with angry members demanding to be heard. 
Instead only 20 to 30 regularly attend the federation 
meetings. 

They are older, experienced musicians who vote 
each other into office and look to their own interests 
first. 

When I was told this I was struck by the similarity 
between the musicians’ union and my own, the UAW. 
Our local has over 10,000 members, yet usually less 
than 200 attend the regular meetings — and most of 
these are elected officials. Only the other politicians in 
the local can get a word in edgewise. 

Everyday problems that face musicians are often 
very different from those of Chrysler workers, yet we 
both have to deal with unions that are undemocratic 
and unresponsive to our needs. 

The musicians have been wondering if kicking out 
the present leadership and electing a reform slate will 
be an improvement. Perhaps, but the history of other 
unions has always seen the reformers become the estab- 
lishment once they get into power, repeating over and 
over again a vicious circle. 
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Slavic Review of P&R challenges view of Lenin 


Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre, and 
from Marx to Mao. By Raya Dunayevskaya. 

❖ sjs Jjs 

; If one seeks the central idea of .Ms. Dunayevskaya’s 
work, it may be found to be that of praxis— but the idea 
used as backdrop rather than analyzed in depth. I have 
in mind not what' Marxists have said about it and made 
of it in translating it as “practice” but what Karl Ma;x 
himself understood by ' the term . . i or, in Dunayevs- 
kaya’s phrase, “an activity both mental and manual, (a) 
‘critical-practical activity,* which Marx never separated 
from its revolutionary character” (p. 265). But from the 
moment when Marx’s thought became transformed into 
an ideology . . . and when this ideology became the 
doctrine of an agency in power (party or state), there 
was substituted for the praxis of Marx a voluntarism 
more or less uprooted from the analysis of the reality 
and the movement of a society. 

IT IS around this issue that Dunayevskaya organizes 
her analysis of the relations between philosophy and 
revolution. In the first part of the work she places on 
the same footing Hegel, Marx, and Lenin, considered 
as philosophers in search of the concrete universal. In 
the second and third parts, she shows why recent Marx- 
ists and philosophers (Trotsky, Mao Tse-tung, and Sar- 
tre) have been unable to fill the theoretical void of the 
Marxist movement . . . 

In Dunayevskaya’s view, of particular importance 
are the different resistance movements which from 1956 
to 1970 1 — in Warsaw and Budapest and Prague, Gdansk 
and Szczecin — have united workers and youth from var- 
ious countries of Eastern and Danubian Europe in revolt 


against the inhuman oppression of local Marxist-Leninist 
regimes . . . She asks, “Is it not time for intellectuals 
to begin. With where the workers are and what they 
think, to fill the theoretic void in the Marxist move- 
ment?” (p. 266). 

The fundamental question is nevertheless not that 
but a different one. It lies in the philosophical equating 
pf Hegel, Marx, arid Lenin, from the viewpoint -of the 
dialectic of negation . . . 

In returning to Hegel when he read the Science of , 
Logic in 1914-15, Lenin seemed to overturn the ideas 
which he had expounded a decade earlier in Materialism 
and Empirio-Critidsm. Dunayevskaya is doubtless right 
to challenge the “reductionism” of B. M. Kedrov, mem- 
ber of the USSR Academy of Sciences. Nevertheless a 
more detailed study of the written work and later actions 
of Lenin would be required in order to conclude that 
these new ideas of his, which he recorded only elliptical- 
ly, governed his work in 1917-24. . . . 

No more than Marx’s dialectic of negation can that 
of Lenin be equated with that of Hegel. In Lenin as in 
Marx, other philosophical elements are also present 
which radically alter the configuration of the whole and 
no more arrive at a concrete universal than does Hegel’s 
dialectic. It is probably only in exploring other paths, 
which Hegel called “the seriousness, the suffering, the 
patience and the labor of negativity,” that it will be 
possible to arrive at the real liberty of all men. Duna- 
evskaya’s book may aid in this discovery as a result 
of the questions it raises. 

Henri Chambre, Paris/ Vanves 
Slavac Review, Dec. 1974 





Unorganized are organizing: women on the march 


(Continued from Page 1) 

motion and pay; health and safety conditions; and the 
exclusion of worker participation in the Teamster locals 
which have had sweetheart contracts with the canneries 
since the ’30s and ’40s. 

• In Boston, clerical and technical workers at Har- 
vard Medical School, earning $6,000 to $7,000 a year de- 
clared, “We can’t eat prestige,” and launched an organ- 
izing drive that came directly out of a group of women 
students, faculty and employees who had met for a year 
to discuss common problems. One of their first actions 
was to convince the scientists with whom they work to 
hold meetings to explain the overall purpose of the 
research being done. 

• As we go to press comes a report from the Bay 
Area that teachers and foodworkers are honoring the 
picket lines of teachers’ aides who are paid for six hours 
but expected to work many more — and that retail store 
workers are striking for union recognition and an end to 
job applications that include questions such as “How 
many times a week to you have sex?” and “What kind 
of birth control do you use?” 

NEW VOICES 

The list could go on and on. The whole past year has 
been filled with militant women’s actions — from the 
21-day strike of California nurses last summer, to the 
21-month strike by 2,000 Fa rati workers in Texas; and 
from the organizing of garment sweatshops in San 
Francisco by Chinese women after 50 years of unsuccess- 
ful attempts, to the continuing decade of activity by UFW 
women, and the vital role played by the miners’ wives in 
Brookside, Kentucky. Now the United Mine Workers 
picket lines in Sheridan, Wyo., are being run jointly by 
the miners and their wives. 

1 These new voices from below have been rising in 
crescendo for a full decade. Many of the struggles of 
the ’60s, which were seen as a part of the Black dimen- 
sion — or at most as race and class — can now be 
recognized as a vital part of the women’s movement. 

The idea for the Maryland Freedom Unions (MFU) 
that CORE set out to organize in Baltimore in 1966 was 
inspired by the Mississippi Freedom Union organized by 
SNCC and by the grape workers of Delano, acting with- 
out the labor bureaucracy. But it was the Black, all- 
, woin^i fyorjMsrs at Baltimore’s Lincoln.- Nursing. Homo, 
who organized themselves and then called CORE to say 


they were already on strike, that gave the idea life. And 
it was the Black women nurses’ aides of Charleston, S.C., 
in 1969 who led thousands of people through the streets, 
mobilizing the entire community for month after month, 
who finally won the dignity to be seen as whole people. 

Moreover it is this coalescence of all three dimen- 
sions — Black, workers, women — that gave such totality 
of view to their demands, and that has been caught by 
others in their own struggles. 

The current wailing of the liberals over the horrible 
conditions in the nursing homes of this benighted land 
can scarcely match the power of the Nursing Home 
workers of the MFU who made inseparable their own 
demands for better working conditions with the expose 
of the unspeakable conditions of their welfare patients, 
Black and white. The demand for better patient care 
was a hallmark of the registered nurses’ strike last sum- 
mer — and it surely must have helped to inspire the 
current New York doctor’s strike for a reduction of 
their work-week to 80 hours to help ensure better patient 
care. 

This totality of view is seen also in the efforts of the 
welfare mothers who are now reorganizing in New York, 
as The Council for Human Rights, to work not only with 
recipients at the welfare centers, but with the unem- 
ployed, with veterans, and with an organization of high 
school dropouts. 

WOMEN ORGANIZE THEMSELVES 

The UAW promised to organize the unorganized as 
far back as 1952, when they proclaimed “Operation 
Dixie” — a still-birth that is not even remembered today. 
The unorganized are now organizing themselves. 

And it is the women who are leading the battles 
because, as they have been fighting their way into the 
labor force in ever greater numbers, they are the ones 
who have been pushed into the lowest-paying, most un- 
organized sectors. Women today make up 40 percent of 
the labor force. Their average earnings are only 57 per- 
cent of men’s. More revealing, of the 38 million women 
workers today only 4 million are unionized. 

One year ago, on Mar. 23, over 3,200 women startled 
the labor bureaucrats by showing up at the opening con- 
vention of the National Coalition of Labor Union Women 
(CLUW) — 1,000 more than had been expected. The 
bureaucracy’s first point was to exclude membership* to 
the non-union women who had come because they wanted 


help to organize. CLUW now has 1,000 less dues-paying 
members than came to that first convention. 

Now CLUW is faced with the critical problem of 
unemployment, which has completely eliminated the 
women in many plants. In Linden, N;J., the 2,400 workers 
laid off by GM included all 350 women in the shop, and 
in Freemont, Cal., GM laid off 2,300 workers of the 4,466 
employed, including all 500 women — vulnerable because 
they had not been hired until 1968, four years after pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act. The response of the CLUW 
leadership to the snowballing unemployment has been 
to limit their protest to lobbying and public hearings with 
members of Congress, while their rank and file members 
are demanding demonstrations, rallies and forums. 
REVOLUTION; COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

Meanwhile, the true depth of the current challenge 
to women in their battles can be seen in the facts that: 

• Farah, where women finally won union recognition 
for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, has laid off one- 
third of its workforce, and has completely closed two 
plants, one of them the plant that began the organizing 
strike. 

• Passage of the ERA in some states has resulted in 
systematic discrimination and harassment against wom- 
en when equal jobs have been opened. Women at an 
aluminum processing plant near Youngstown, Ohio, are 
protesting being put on the heaviest jobs. One woman, 
three months pregnant, has been forced to lift 75 pounds, 
while no men in the plant have had to lift weights more 
than 40 pounds. 

• The Boston racist verdict against Dr. Edelin threat- 
ens to push the problem of abortions back to where it 
started — especially for poor women who can obtain 
abortions only in those hospitals which will now become 
more restrictive. 

At this point, when the women’s movement is threat- 
ened with a backward move on many fronts, listening to 
the new voices from below will show that we are on the 
threshold of a whole new stage — comparable to the 
movement from below of Black and unskilled workers 
that exploded into the CIO. A philosophy of liberation that 
will join with the activity of liberation begins with 
recognizing the power of masses in motion. 

- j ,;:. 11. | - * ■ .... ..1 — 1 * . •»-. ■' f',-, 1. . 

(BOR MORE ON A PHILOSOPHY FOR WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION, SEE PAGE 2.) 
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Chrysler puts 
relief and 
lunch together 



by Charles Denby, Editor 

An older Chrysler Mack plant worker was discussing 
with some retired workers how this depression has 
caused changes in many of the auto plants. He said 
you would not believe the changes that have taken place 
in the past three years. It began about four or five years 
ago, when the company was hiring young workers in 
their late teens and early twenties, mainly Blacks and 
a few whites. 

As we older workers know, ten or 15 years ago a 
Black worker did not have a chance of getting on super- 
vision unless it was in some small isolated place over 
all Black workers in an unknown corner of the plant. 
We often heard white superintendents tell Black workers 
that none of us had the ability to be a foreman. 

After hiring a lot of young Black workers after the 
’67 rebellion, the company found that many revolted 
against working conditions and speed-up in the plant. 
These young Blacks sensed the racism in many of the 
^ white supervisors. One worker beat up a white foreman 
v outside of the plant, and was fired. Several months later 
he was back, and he told others that after getting a 
lawyer he won because he was not on company property 
when beating the foreman. 

After that news spread among other young workers, 
they began to tell their foremen they would beat hell out 
of them. The company began to hire older Black workers 
into supervision. That worked to some degree, but some 
were getting cursed out and threatened. Then the com- 
pany began to put some younger Blacks on as foremen. 

BLACK FOREMEN GONE 

Two years ago 70 percent of the foremen in the Mack 
plant were Black, but when the lay-off began last year 
in October, the younger workers were laid-off first. Now 
they are all in the streets, and most will never return. 
The company has called in older workers from other 
Chrysler plants, and now there are only four or five 
Black foremen left out of the 70 percent. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Ford fails to prolong U.S. imperialism's war 


Thieu's Vietnam government falls; 
Khmer Rouge victors in Cambodia 


By Peter Mallory 

On April 21, when Saigon still slept, U.S. im- 
perialism’s puppet, Thieu, finally resigned. To an 
equally inglorious end, Thieu brought down Nix- 
on-Kissinger’s secret agreements with him, as well 
as Ford’s attempt to prolong the 30-year war by 
giving Congress exactly nine days to come up 
with still another billion — $722 million -for mili- 
tary, and $250 million for so-called humanitarian 
aid. 

This by no means ends Pax Americana’s imperial- 
ist designs, and we must begin by looking at those nine 
days since Ford addressed a joint session of Congress 


AFL-CI0 rally: rank-and-file shouts down leaders 


Washington, D.C. — The organizers who 
planned the AFL-CIO “Jobs Now” rally in Wash- 
ington, D.C. April 26 decided to hold it out at 
R.F.K. stadium, and fill the program with speech- 
es by union presidents and politicians. George 
Meany opposed any demonstration at all, and 
suggested that it might get out of hand. For once, 
Meany was right — even more than he knew. 

As the buses began arriving, people got into dis- 
cussions. I talked to a steelworker from the Sparrows 
Pt. mill near Baltimore who said that 5,000 out of 16,000 
are laid-off there. 

FAR FROM WHITE HOUSE 

The more people talked, the angrier they got. Many 
said their unions tried to limit the number who went — 
or refused to rent buses. Many workers were even 
more furious about the rally site. 

Then the people who marched from the Capitol 
Building started coming. Thousands of hospital workers 
from Local 1199 came in a big wave, chanting and sing- 
ing. There were groups of household workers, and wel- 
fare mothers’ organizations, and a contingent from PUSH. 

More than 60,000 rank-and-file union members, at 
least one-tjurd Black and Puerto Rican, from all across 
the East and Midwest, poured into the stadium. Many 
of the marchers were already laid-off or were facing 
layoffs. 

When we got inside, the loudspeaker was blaring 
some boring speech, but nobody was listening. The news- 
papers said that the sound systeih was faulty, but it 
isn’t true. There was nothing worth hearing. 

Suddenly a man ran out on the field with a sign, 
and the police chased him. 50,000 people cheered him.- 
The police dragged him off the field, but then people 
started running out in twos and fives. In the stands 
everyone stood up and yelled “We want jobs!” 
WORKERS BOO POLITICIANS 

The loudspeaker announced the next speaker was 
“Hubert Horatio Humphrey.” You could hear the boos 
for miles. In no time there were at least 1,000 people 
on the field, and you couldn’t hear a word Humphrey 
said. Vernon Jordan of the Urban League tried to get 
things back under control by telling people to chant 
“Jobs Now.’? Even though 50,000 people had been chant- 
ing It themselves a few minutes before, hardly anyone 
joined in. 

Down on the field, we were chanting “Meany must 
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60,000 workers jam D.C. rally to demand jobs. 

go!” and we prevented Shanker, head of the AFT, from 
speaking. But then several of the left groups got into 
chanting contests. Each group wanted to lead the rally 
itself. Some said “March to the Capitol;” others said 
“Come to a meeting after the rally;” still others got 
the microphone, but the sound became garbled. Finally 
the bureaucrats told everyone: “Go home, the rally is 
over.” 

Thousands stayed around. They didn’t even obey 
this last instruction from the union leaders. One city 
worker from Baltimore told me: “I never came to any- 
thing like this before. I bet most of these people didn’t 
either. You know there is no way the AFL-CIO is going 
to invite us back. Maybe we could call one ourselves. 
That would be something Washington has never seen.” 


Make Your Voice Be Heard 
Detroit Unemployment 
Meeting 

Date: Sunday, May 4. Time: 3:00 p.m. 
Place: DPW Local 26 Union Hall 
103 W. Alexandrine, Detroit 

Sponsored by Detroit News and Letters Committee 


on prime TV time April 10. In the face of the rejection 
by an overwhelming majority of the American people 
to any new intervention in South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, Ford, who himelf was never elected president, 
dared request the new billion. 

Under the delusion that the past 10 years of an 
active youth anti-war movement, the Black revolution, 
and the restlessness of labor in the present deep reces- 
sion are the proper background to whip up a quiescent 
1950-type McCarthy hysteria over “Who lost Vietnam?”, 
Ford has succeeded in but one thing: making the Nixon- 
Kissineer Vietnam-Cambodia wars bis. 

THE ROUT 

Clearly all that concerns politicians in face of the 
death agony of U.S. imperialism (and its corrupt pup- 
pets Thieu and Lon Nol) is how to extricate themselves 
and create a scenario for getting elected by waving a 
Pax Americana global flag. 

Instead, Thieu’s so-called “strategic withdrawal”, 
decided upon unilaterally or otherwise quickly, was 
proved to be a total lie as withdrawal was in fact a 
total rout. As province after province was abandoned 
by the ARVN army and millions of refugees fled South, 
the looting and brutality of those soldiers against then- 
own people matched Thieu’s corrupt and rotten regime 
withdrawing troops from the highlands to protect his 
personal power in Saigon and surrounding area, which 
is all that concerned him. 

The last thing that Thieu wanted was millions of 
displaced refugees and defeated troops with guns in 
their hands entering his peaceful capital. They were 
stopped, disarmed, or sent off to offshore islands. 

As the ring of guns tightened around Saigon, four 
attempts were made to overthrow the regime and the 
Presidential palace was bombed by the South Vietnamese 
Air Force. The American bankers packed up their cash 
and left. Within the city the divergent forces that com- 
prise the would-be “clean” ruler are laying their plans 
and starting the struggle for domination over what re- 
mains, while the U.S. keeps prolonging the agony. 

Still to be resolved for the U.S. as it takes its 
time withdrawing is the assessment of the impact of 
the still-secret deals , Nixon made with Thieu, Ford- 
Kissinger maintain there are no secret deals only be- 
cause to them it is all open and is the policy they con- 
tinue to pursue— a policy directed against the Vietnamese 
people trying to wrench themselves free of a 30-year 
U.S. -imposed war! 

EVER SINCE THE END OF WORLD WAR II 

The government of the U.S. through Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy and Johnson, Nixon' and Ford, has spent 
$150 billion, sent 500,000 troops to a foreign land, killed 
55,000 of our youth, maimed and wounded over 100,000 
more, killed over one million South Vietnamese and 
Cambodians, ravaged their lands, and saturated North 
Vietnam in bombing raids far in excess of the worst 
of World War II in a vain effort to control the lives 
and destiny of Vietnam. And this imperialist land that 
ordered My Lais dares talk of “massacres” by North 
Vietnam! 

Thirty years ago, for a very brief interlude, the U.S. 
was perfectly willing to help the Vietminh defeat Japan- 
ese occupation. But as soon as World War II ended 
the U.S. gave France $2 billion to re-establish its im- 
perial rule over Indochina. And when once again heroic 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Hospital strikers demand more for patients, too 
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Sign of hospital picket asks for support. 

Detroit, Mich. — Metropolitan Hospital workers 
in Local #42, OPEIU, went on strike Friday, April 
18. They include dietary, maintenance, housekeep- 
ing, medical attendants, and clerical workers. 

On the first morning of the strike, management 
pointed out certain leaders for the police to attack. Nine 
were arrested, but the workers said, “There’s too much 
leadership in this union— they’ll have to arrest all of us.’’ 
The following statements are from Local #42’s strike 
bulletin, and from the picketers themselves: 

* * * 

Hospital workers rarely go on strike. When we do 
the press attacks us mercilessly. A strike is tough on us 
because we want to service our fellow working people . . . 
Metropolitan Hospital faces an additional problem. Its 
Board of Directors is dominated and controlled by UAW 
officials, such as Emil Mazey and John Bateman . . . 

Hospital workers are fighting to take their working 
conditions out of the dark ages . . . We have been some 
of the lowest paid workers in this country. Why are 

Local 400 overrates leaders— 
reinstates women organizers 

San Francisco, Cal. — On April 15, the mem- 
bership of Service Employees International Union 
(SEIU) Local 400 (San Francisco City Workers) 
voted overwhelmingly to reinstate two women 
union organizers, Maxine Jenkins and Louise 
Statzer. These two women staffers had been fired 
from their jobs in early March by union boss 
Gerry Hipps on trumped-up charges. 


women and national minorities given these jobs? Because 
we’ve been excluded from the better paying jobs. Well 
we are fighting back. We demand our rights, too . . . 

What do we want? No speed up, better wages, sick- 
and accident benefits, holiday pay, health care for laid 
off workers who by and large are our husbands, and the 
right of free speech and assembly . . . We have struggled 
for many years to break down the divisions within us. 
Whites and Blacks, women and men all stand united in 
this just strike . . . 

* * * 

I think all hospital workers in Detroit can profit 
from this strike because then they will feel they can 
strike if they can’t win their rights by any other way. 
Lots of people think hospital workers shouldn’t strike, but 
I think everybody has the right to strike. 

Hospital people have to live like anyone else. The 
way life is today, everything else is modern, but man- 
agement here seems to think we aren’t supposed to get 
modern, just keep the old stuff, and try to live with the 
old ways and the old working conditions. 

We’re out here for ourselves and for the patients. 
The people out here walking are really sticking together, 
and this is where management thought we would be 
divided. The UAW board members seem to have turned 
their backs on us, too, but we are showing them that this 
is a united local. I think it will be a long hard fight, but 
I do believe we will win. 


| WL NOTES | 

In New Brunswick, Canada, 2,000 nurses have re- 
signed en masse. They want to force the government to 
reopen their contract with the province’s hospitals. They 
are demanding a 32 percent salary increase and a $500 
cost-of-living bonus. 

* * * 

West Germany’s Supreme Court judges were so fear- 
ful of the reaction to their unpopular decision overturn- 
ing the recent liberalized abortion law, that they had the 
building heavily guarded when the decision was read. 
Since that decision, many demonstrations have taken 
place throughout Germany involving thousands of people. 

* * * 

In Hull, England, 300 workers, most of them women, 
have occupied the American-owned Imperial Typewriter 
Co. after being told that their factory was closing and 
all would be fired. -The occupation has lasted over three 
weeks, and as one woman said: “We won’t be out — and 
no machinery’s coming out either — until we get our 
jobs back.” 

* * # 

The National Organization for Women has called a 
“Day of Outrage” on Mothers’ Day, May 11 at the Vati- 
can Embassy in Washington, D.C. to protest the Catho- 
lic hierarchy’s use of funds in an anti-abortion campaign. 
While planned before San Diego Bishop Maher’s order to 
deny the Eucharist to women belonging to pro-abortion 
feminist organizations, it is now more appropriate than 
ever. 


New welfare harassment 

Detroit* Mich. — The Department of Social 
Services (DSS) is sending out forms for the clients 
to fill out. They ask questions like where you live, 
how many in the family, who’s living with you 
and about your bank account and car, if you have 
one. You have to bring the forms in with your 
utility receipts, separation papers, etc. 

They also give you forms that two neighbors have 
to fill out for you. These ask what the husband’s name 
is, where he works, when was the last time he visited 
and where he’s living now. No neighbor would know 
things like that. That’s your business. You might not 
want your neighbor to know you’re an ADC recipient. 

I told my worker I filled the forms out myself and 
she said I had to have a neighbor do it. If you don’t 
fill the forms out and bring the necessary papers they 
cut you off, and if you don’t return them in time you’re 
automatically cut off. It takes from 30-45 days to get 
back on aid, so you know if they cut off 1,000 people 
getting $300 a month how much money they’ll be saving. 

The executives of Westside Mothers urged the clients 
to fill the papers out because this is their source of in- 
come at the moment, and when you’re on welfare you for- 
get about pride. You really don’t have any feelings when, 
you depend on that source of income so they urge you 
to fill them out . . . even if they send them 20 times — 
fill them out, send them in. 

Mr. Dempsey, the state head of DSS’, is also sending 
out forms of his own. The reason he gives for sending 
out these forms is to try to find fraud. You know 
they’re not going to get the people who are really cheat- 
ing on welfare. If a woman works scrubbing someone’s 
floors and makes $12 two or three days out of a week, 
they’ll cut her off and make her pay back. The ones 
getting thousands of dollars they won’t do anything to. 

Taxi women demand restrooms 

New York, N.Y. — The last few years have seen 
more women driving taxis hese. Though still small in 
numbers, the women have been in the forefront of taxi- 
workers’ fight for justice. The women have also waged 
fights over issues specific to them. 

Many garages continue to violate women’s basic 
rights by not even providing women’s bathrooms. At 
55th St. garage, which wildcatted last month, the women 
had been denied a separate bathroom. One young woman 
asked the boss about this and was fired. The union 
stewards Were able to get her job back, but still no 
bathroom. Then another young woman walked upstairs 
and used the bosses’ bathroom by the office as the only 
way of guaranteeing her privacy. 

Management, in the persoh of a dispatcher, broke 
into the bathroom while she was there and told her to 
leave. Shortly afterwards, the garage wildcatted over 
many accumulated grievances, sparked by the firing 
of a driver over a 10 cent difference in his bookings. 

Women have been playing a very important role 
in the organized Rank and File Coalition which opposes 
the Van Arsdale machine in the wildcats, and in other 
forms which taxi workers are choosing for our struggle. 
Such is the power of today’s women’s liberation move- 
ment, even in an industry where women are a tiny 
minority. —Taxi driver 


Over the past year, clerical workers in the private 
sector, most of whonf are women, have been increasing- 
ly interested in unionizing. In response to the many 
inquiries by groups of clericals at different workplaces, 
Jenkins presented a proposal to the International of 
SEIU last fall. The proposal was for SEIU to charter 
a separate local in San Francisco for private industry 
clericals, some of the lowest paid workers in the U.S. 

PROPOSAL SEEN AS THREAT 

The proposal that SEIU organize several thousand 
women workers was regarded as a threat by local union 
bureaucrats. While no formal decision was made by the 
union, pressure began to mount when Jenkins and 
Statzer protested a move in February by boss Hipps to 
lay off staff members out of seniority. As a result of 
their protest, their salaries were cut and both were 
assigned to areas outside of the City during critical 
contract negotiations. That was the beginning of a 
process of harassment, intimidation and threats against 
both Jenkins and Statzer. Finally, they were fired. 

The organizers turned to the union membership, 
which quickly created rank-and-file committees and an 
opposition caucus. They also received support from Bay 
Area women’s organizations. The union executive board, 
at a 10-hour kangaroo court hearing, voted eight to four 
to uphold the firing. That vote was overwhelmingly re- 
jected by the membership. 

WOMEN DEMAND VOICE 

By their vote, women members of Local 400 have 
rejected the union’s entrenched male leadership and 
have demanded more control over the union. (While 
most of the members of Local 400 are women clerical 
workers, only three out of ten organizers are women.) 
They have called for a union run by its members in a 
truly democratic manner. They have also demanded that 
their needs as women workers be recognized and satis- 
fied. 

The members do not plan to stop with this victory, 
but are already planning formal challenges to the bu- 
reaucracy and changes in the Local’s by-laws. 

— San Francisco clerical worker 


Quote from Hegel sparks discussion on challenge to WL 


The Detroit News & Letters Women’s Libera- 
tion Committee discussed the last issue of News 
& Letters in terms of working out a new relation- 
ship between theory and practice for the women’s 
liberation movement. To our surprise, it was a 
quote from Hegel that really sparked the dis- 
cussion. 


What this says to us is that the totality of view that 
is needed to transform this society will Only be found 
in those who experience this society in its most oppres- 
sive dimensions. Most of our discussion centered on this 
question of totality, and one young student wanted to 
know why, with all the struggles against oppression 
throughout the ages, we haven’t had a revolution that 
has lasted. 


We discussed the lead article, “Women on the 
March,” and the revolutionary practice of women today 
which has thrown a challenge to the women’s movement 
to grasp the new organization of thought that preceeded 
it. We said that Tommie Hope’s article on Angela Davis 
is “second negativity” because he is not just criticizing 
Ms. Davis, but demonstrates the alternative to Davis — 
the Black masses who worked so hard to free her, and 
the importance of their reorganization of thought as 
opposed to “Communist tracts.” 

In discussing “Maria Barreno Speaks for Herself,” 
we were impressed by her concept of creativity not as 
“individual creation” but as something that was “not 
mine alone, but common.” How different this is from 
some feminists who think creativity means “making it” 
—either in the capitalist world or even as a “big shot” 
in the women’s movement. x 

QUESTION OF TOTALITY 

It was when the question came up as to how Maria 
Barreno, a woman who had to organize her thought and 
activity under the oppression of fascist Portugal, could 
so well understand feminism and its totality, that I 
brought in a quote from Hegel that had meant a lot 
to me. He said that absolute negativity comes from those 
whose consciousness was “afraid for its entire being; it 
felt the fear of death ...” It has “in that experience 
melted to its inmost soul . . . and all that was fixed and 
steadfast quaked within it.” If it is not this total fear 
that is experienced but “rather some slight ahxiety, the 
negative '•ealitv had remained external to it.” 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

An activist in both the union and the women’s move- 
ment answered her by talking about Philosophy and 
Revolution, and how, using the Hegelian Marxian dia- 
lectic, we can see bow revolutions have been transformed 
into their opposite. She said this was because of the 
separation that always took place between the leaders 
and the masses. She pointed out the maturity of our age 
in which people demand to know beforehand the answer 
to the question of what is going to happen after the 
revolution. 

It is this unity of philosophy and activity which can 
bring about a revolution in our time that will not turn 
sour. The fundamental question is how to make our 
philosophy and methodology concrete in our activity. 
This is a question that all of us in the movement of 
women for freedom need to answer. 

—Terry Moon 


The Second IS etc York Book Fair 

May 26-28 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Old Customs House at Battery Park 
1 Bowling Green 

A gathering of alternative and independent 
presses: Black, women’s and radical; films 
and graphics. Admission free 
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Workers aren't counted in 'The Family' at GM South Gate 


by Felix Martin 

Leonard Woodcock recently took a tour through the 
GM South Gate plant. It was the plant manager, Bill 
Harden, who rolled out the red carpet. In a Special Bul- 
letin .to the workers, he wrote: 

“Dear Fellow Employees: Tomorrow will be a special 
occasion. Our chairman of the shop committee, Sal 
Astroga, has invited Mr. Leonard Woodcock, our Presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers of America, to 
visit the plant ... I know we are all proud of the 
South Gate team and the family effort that has gone into 
building our new town coupe, and I am certain our 
guests will also be proud of the enthusiasm and pride 
that we have in our family here at South Gate.” 

A number of the workers were gathered by the bul- 
letin board talking about this, especially the concept of 
“The Family.” A committeeman came up and said, 
“Well, what’s wrong? We have a good relationship with 
the plant manager, and we get everything we want.” A 
worker responded, “You must not be asking for anything 
that is important to us, because all we get is speed-up and 
discipline.” 

Back on the line, I started thinking about this rela- 
tionship. Our local union president praises the plant 
manager in our Local 216 newspaper. 

When Woodcock did come into the plant, the local 
president helped the plant manager direct the tour, 
being sure it went only where the spit and 1 polish had 
been applied and away from the body shop, where the 
dirt and crud was piled up to our knees as no janitor had 
swept anything since coming back after an early year 
change-over. 

How entwined must the International and the local 
union’s relationship with the company get before we 
working people wise up to what has been going on since 
the first contract? Alfred P. Sloan., president of GM 
during the sit-down strikes, wrote of that period: “What 
made the prospect seem especially grim in those early 
years was the persistent union attempt to invade basic 
management prerogatives. Our rights to determine pro- 
duction, to set work standards, and to discipline workers 
were all suddenly called into question.” 

The present-day Sloans are no longer afraid of the 


UAW because our leadership is no longer a threat to 
them. They have jbined the GM family. 

What has this accomplished? We get free coffee and 
donuts for breaktime because our audit was high! And 
more speed-up, more 'automation, longer hours, tens of 
thousands of auto workers laid off, and wages that don’t 
keep up with inflation. So who are the union officials 
representing? No wonder plant manager Harden called 
Woodcock our union president in his Special Bulletin. 



Most of these Black ex-foremen are back in produc- 
tion, but out of one crisis another one arose. The younger 
workers could make the production standards. In fact, 
foremen told them that when they made production, they 
were through for that day. So many workers on stationary 
operations could make their day’s production in four 
hours and leave the plant. 

But now, the older workers that came from other 
plants as a result of the recent layoffs can’t make produc- 
tion in the full eight hours. The company was losing pro- 
duction, so one of the damnedest things I ever heard of 
happened. With the sanction of the union, the company 
put a notice on the bulletin board that lunch time can 
be any time between 10 a.m. and 1:30 p.m., and that 
under a supplemental agreement with the local union, 
the line would not . stop from 5:30 a.m. until quitting 
time at 2:30 p.m. 


COMBINE LUNCH WITH RELIEF TIME 

What’s happened is that the company installed 16 
reliefmen who start to relieve workers at ten in the 
morning. Before, workers were getting 12 minutes relief. 
When workers were yelling four or five years ago about 
how depressing and oppressive the line was, the union 
leaders’ pacifier for workers was more relief time away 
from the line. 

At Mack we had two 12-minute breaks in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. But now, 17 workers who are 
relieved at ten in the morning have to begin eating their 
lunch then and take a 30-minute relief at the same time. 


Local News & Letters Committees can be ill 
lij contacted directly in the following areas: 

|j! SAN FRANCISCO: PO Box 77303, Station E, 

Hi San Francisco, Cal. 94107 

ill CONNECTICUT: PO Box 291, jjj 

Hartford, Conn. 06101 
HI LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194, 

II Ms Angeles, Calif. 90029 

HI DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, 

jlj Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

ill NEW YORK: PO Box 5463. Grand Central Sta. ill 

jlj New York. N.Y. 10017 jlj 


MASTER OF SUBSTITUTION 

Some years ago, in a large union meeting, it was 
pointed out that the late Walter Reuther was a master at 
substitution, always stifling what workers really want. 
When we were yelling for a guaranteed annual wage, 
Reuther gave us SUB. And there were thousands of 
young workers without two years seniority who never 
got a dime in SUB pay. 

What is happening at the Mack Avenue Stamping 
plant today is a reflection of the crisis in this country as 
well as the world crisis. Many unemployed workers are 
thinking and talking about a war. And they do not mean 
Vietnam, or Southeast Asia or the Middle East, but a 
war of their own against the leaders and rulers of this 
country. They are tired of being used as pawns. 



Fleetwood 

We went out on strike for three days, but came 
back off the mini-strike without getting anything settled. 
The day we went back into the plant the angry remarks 
I heard were against both the company and the union 
for calling workers back with no change in the speed- 
up that caused the walkout in the first place. 

Introducing the K-body (the mini-Cadillac) has been 
the excuse for adding work on to jobs throughout the 
plant. The jobs have been established on the basis of 
running 16 K-bodies an hour. Since the K-body is free 
on many jobs, the company took away workers or crews, 
or added extra work on. 

But actually they have never run 16 K-bodies an 
hour, and as time goes on it seems they run less and 
less. In Dept. 11, a job like line glass that had a team 
removed has more work than the workers on it are 
supposed to handle. They not only have filed 78’s on it, 
but the whole crew has been going in the hole with (be 
extra jobs. The company hasn’t gotten more production 
out of them. 

— Dept, ll worker 

• 

I heard of one of the laid-off workers who was called 
back, but on the day shift. There must be hundreds of 
workers on afternoons who have requested transfer to 
days, but he was called in on days without a request 
and put on the mat job in Dept. 11. Even though it 
had a lot of work added on like shooting a screw in the 
door handle plate that wasn’t on the same job after- 
noons, the committeeman said the job was settled. 

He said since somebody else had done die job, 
nobody could write the job up. It is a worker’s right to 
write up a job at any time. When this worker hurt his 
back a few days later, supervision didn’t even want to 
let him go. get medical treatment. 


These moves by the company are related to the 
depression or recession that we are in. No one now can 
afford to give up a job. Especially if you’re Black, you 
may not get another job for years, or not at all. 

— Dept. 21 worker 

Ford Rouge 

They are having local union elections at Rouge this 
May. Just walk through the gate on your way to work 
and all you will see is a lot of teeth smiling at you. 
All you w'ill hear is rhetoric. 

The Ford Motor Company is saying that we will 
have to take our vacations during model changeover 
time, even though the contract is supposed to give us 
a choice of when we want to take our vacation. Change- 
over and vacation times were always separate. Put- 
ting them together would be a real step backward. 
Nobody wants it. But these bureacrats won’t do anything. 

A friend of mine told one of them, who is sup- 
posed to be the main man in the DAP, “If you want my 
vote, tell me why have we been working 10-hour days 
and so many brothers and sisters are on the street?” 
He didn’t even answer. Really, he hasn’t got anything 
to say. 

What is worst is the feeling of helplessness that 
so many of us have. This feeling is no accident. They 
keep track of who walks out in the summer. They want 
to get rid of the younger workers because they fight 
the hardest. They want you to keep thinking about 
all the people who are out of work and ready to step 
into your job. 

What they don’t understand is that all this pres- 
sure they are putting on us has got to blow up right 
in their faces. Nobody is going to sit around and starve 
when there is a supermarket right down the block, 
not in this day and age. 

— DAP worker 
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by John Allison 


Ford Local 600 was the first auto workers union to 
build a strike fund — before the International UAW officers 
put it into effect. The workers at Ford Rouge assessed 
themselves $1 a month and earmarked it to help them- 
selves during strikes against the arrogant Ford Motor 
Company. This action by the rank-and-file made Local 600 
a power and a leader in the labor movement. With some 
30,000 workers and the dollar they voted, they had both 
human and financial muscle. 

The UAW, under Walter Reuther’s leadership, started 
the battle cry of “Solidarity Forever,” and this campaign 
ended with Local 600, giving over to the International 
union the control of its strike funds. The International 
then took over the sole right to build a strike fund for 
all locals under its jurisdiction. 

The birthplace for the strike fund was Ford Local 
600, and the workers knew the need for strike protection 
—and did something about it— long before their leaders 
did anything. 

Chrysler rank-and-file workers won for all auto work- 
ers the pension plan. They had long been trying to get 
this kind of security, and finally were able to get the 
UAW leadership to follow up on this in the contract. 
Every retiree in the'UAW knows this to be a fact. 

The GM workers for years were trying to get a cost- 
of-living clause in the contract, and hit the bricks to get 
that kind of protection that many workers have bene- 
fitted from in many industries around the country. Most 
workers can understand that pretty weU. 

Then came SUB, the supplemental unemployment 
benefit. The workers were fighting Tor a Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage, only Reuther substituted the SUB provisions 
in its place. Reuther has been called the master of sub- 
stitution, and nothing shows this better than SUB. 

Instead of having a guaranteed annual wage, we 
have partial payments that are all tied to provisions 
nobody can understand. Workers working for a wage 
understand the SUB plan less today than they thought 
they did when it first went into effect, and understand 
it less now that the SUB fund is broke. 

One thing now is clear to every worker. Any program 
that hides secrets in words is a big rip-off for the 
workers and their families. SUB is a case in point. 

Where's Uniroyal's SUB fund? 

Detroit, Mich. — The Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits (SUB) of the Uniroyal rubber workers have run 
out and we all want to know why. We have been paying 
into that fund since 1967, and after we got only six months 
of SUB payments, the fund is finished. 

At our recent local union meeting, 150 of us jammed 
into our union hall that can hold only half that many to 
demand answers to our questions. We wanted to learn 
the truth about reports that the SUB fund was used to 
pay for local union officers’ traveling expenses and for 
other compensation costs. 

It turned into a big yelling match between the work- 
ers and officers, and the meeting was adjourned with 
no answers from the officers. 

A bunch of workers are talking about going down to 
the local union hall and occupying it and subpoenaing the 
company and union SUB fund records to get the answers 
to their questions. We all feel that there’s something 
wrong about the way our. -SUB fund has been handled, 
and it means a lot to all of us. 

We could at least make out when we had the SUB 
payments, but with just unemployment compensation, 
there’s just no way we can make it. I don’t believe in 
violence, and most workers don’t. But I also don’t be- 
lieve in starving to death, and neither does anyone else 
I know. 

We all can remember that it took setting Detroit on 
fire in 1967 before Blacks, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans 
could get jobs. Now we’re all back to where we were 
before 1967, and we’re going to have to do things different 
this time. 

We sure can’t depend on our leaders anymore. 
Nothing they’ve done has made one bit of difference. 
Things keep getting worse instead of better. It sure looks 
like we’re going to have to make things better by our- 
selves since nobody else can or will do it. 

\ International Boycott Week ( 

\ Join the UFW "March for Justice" ( 
t in your area during May 5-10 / 
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As lay-offs mount, so does workers' revolt 


The 60,000 angry workers — employed and unem- 
ployed — who poured into Washington on April 26 de- 
manding Jobs Now, got their message over, loud and 
clear: They were sick of listening to their “leaders”, 
whether politicians or labor bureaucrats. They wanted 
action, not more empty talk. (See story, page 1.) 

So busy was President Ford telling the American people 
what to do about the whole world in his TV speech to 
Congress on April 14, that he had neglected to say a 
single word about the crisis right here in the U.S'.A. Yet 
the impotence of the administration abroad was clearly 
a reflection of its inability to do anything to end the 
ever-deepening recession at home. 

As Ford made his speech, the real facts of life in 
America 1975 revealed an “official” unemployment rate 
of 8.7 percent — highest since the Depression — and a 
total, including “discouraged” workers, of over 10 million 
people out of jobs. In industrial states, like Michigan, 
unemployment has climbed to over 15 percent, and in 
Detroit the figure is 26 percent. 

Even the vaunted “New South”— the “economic 
miracle” built on runaway shops and cheap, non-union 
labor— is swept up in the new wave of layoffs. Textile 
and furniture plants are closing by the dozens, and job- 
less rates have soared as high as 13 percent in South 
Carolina. 

ATTACKS ON WORKERS GROW 

. More than one million workers have already been 
laid-off so long that they have exhausted unemployment 
benefits completely and HEW investigators are express- 
ing worry over “the threat of large-scale starvation 
among children, the elderly and the unemployed.” 

Accompanying the massive unemployment has come 
a varied -and vicious array of attacks on American 
workers. Inside the shops, those workers who remain on 
the production lines have been subjected to killing 
speed-ups. The number of disciplinary lay-offs has sky- 
rocketed. Public employees, now being hit by big lay- 


offs for the first time in more than 30 years, are fighting 
attempts to use the federal public works program 
(CETA) as a wedge to lower wages and break unions. 
And in Michigan, the State Supreme Court ruled that 
public employees who strike can be fired without a 
hearing. 

THE NOOSE OF THE LABOR BUREAUCRACY 

Incredibly, the past month has seen literally dozens 
of columns in newspapers and magazines praising the 
“historic vision” of Walter Reuther, who, in devising the 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefits (SUB) plan, 
“forced upon the system a new stability.” No sooner 
had the words appeared ini print than first Chrysler and 
then GM announced that their SUB funds had gone 
bankrupt. The sad truth is that the SUB plan was just one 
more scheme from that “master of substitution,” Walter 
Reuther, instead of the guaranteed annual wage the 
rank-and-file had demanded. 

It isn’t that the career bureaucrats can’t do better, 
but that they won’t, because to do so would be to release 
a revolt from the rank-and-file over which they would 
have no control. This is why they have tried to reduce 
every March on Washington to a begging session with 
Congress. That is what the workers totally rejected 
on April 26. The kind of support the “labor leaders” 
are offering is the kind a rope gives a hanging man. 

LIBERAL FANTASY VS. WORKERS’ 
CREATIVITY 

Even worse are the liberals. So desperate are they 
for solutions that one of the best of them — Tom Wicker 
of the New York Times — is reduced to calling the Con- 
gressional tax rebate plan nothing short of “a policy 
of redistributing income.” 

Contrasted to this bankruptcy is the creativity shown 
by workers all across the country as they have found 
new ways of fighting back. From the the United Farm- 
workers’ march last month, which surprised even its 
organizers by the support it generated, to the meat and 
cheese sales in the cities by NFO-organized smaE farm- 


ers, new ideas are springing up everywhere. 

Where the labor bureaucracy and the so-called radi- 
cals are writing new programs calling for “30 for 40”— 
and in some cases accepting “40 for 30”— laid-off workers 
have begun unemployed newsletters to share ideas. And 
workers still in the shops are participating in a resurgence 
of shop papers, which don’t separate their problems from 
those of the unemployed. In some locals, where the union 
leaders have refused to call meetings, workers have gone 
out and organized their own meetings. Everywhere the 
demand is for new ideas, new forms of organization. 

An unemployed rubber worker in Detroit put it very 
clearly: “Nothing our leaders have said or done has got 
us out of the mess we’re in. I’m sick of people offering 
solutions that aren’t solutions. We have to do something 
completely different.” This is the kind of thinking that 
rank-and-file workers are expressing. It transforms the 
question of unemployment into a demand for the total 
transformation of society, and challenges us to make 
that demand a reality. 
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WORKING WOMEN AND LIBERATION 


Mteadei 


Thanks for the last issue of N&L. I 
always find your articles interesting and 
truthful, and your coverage on WL is 
about the best I have found in any Left 
newspaper. The article on Maria Bar- 
reno in this last issue was especially 
good. Women’s Studies here is fairly 
shaky. Most of our .energy is into attract- 
ing students into the program and we 
don’t get much chance to work out our 
differences and agreements on revolu- 
tionary and feminist philosophies, though 
we want to very much. 

Women’s Studies Teacher 
Detroit 

* ** * 

I feel that a correct perspective on the 
WL issue is crucial, and read the April 
issue with much interest. While the art- 
icles were exceOent as far as they go, 
the writers focused almost exclusively 
on only one dimension of the life of 
women in capitalist society — the eco- 
nomic-pohtical dimension, and left un- 
touched what men and women mean to 
each other. What is the nature and 
meaning of sexuality? What are the im- 
plications for equality of the biological 
and perhaps even spiritual differentia- 
tions between male and female? Until we 
begin to explore the dark, mysterious 
reaches of these kinds of questions, we’ve 
all still got a long way to go, baby. 

Concerned Male 
Detroit 

* * * , 

The review of Angela Davis’ book by 
Tommie Hope was completely different 
from any I have read anywhere else — 
either in the bourgeois or the radical 
press. Everyone else has simply praised 
it from one point of view or another, but 
missed the basic fact of the separation 
of the talented tenth from the Black 
masses that persists, which your re- 
viewer caught. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

The Equal Rights Amendment has been 
defeated in so many state legislatures 
that it is now impossible for it to be- 
come law this year. The defeats were 
due to intense lobbying by right-wing 
groups, often the same groups who op- 
pose the right to abortion. 


Although the vague language of the 
ERA guarantees us no great improve- 
ments and the capitalists are trying to 
use it against us by abolishing workers’ 
protective legislation, the fact is that its 
defeat is part of the sweeping counter- 
revolution against women’s rights and 
all progressive movements. 

Feminist groups should begin to work 
with working class women and their 
organizations to get the ERA passed 
along with specific legislation that will 
protect and extend their rights on the 
job. Then not only will the ERA have 
some meaning, but we may have the 
power to get it passed. 

Feminist 
New York 

* * * 

I learned about the meeting on the 
Work Incentive Program, which NOW 
sponsored, through the daily paper and 
decided to attend, but I was afraid I had 
missed a lot when I got there late. 

I was inclined to agree with the speak- 
ers who called it a negative program 
because much of it is training for jobs 
that don’t exist — at least not for Black 
women. Then a woman from NBFO told 
us she couldn’t talk too long to us be- 
cause their meeting downstairs was too 
important. (I felt she was unimportant 
to me because if there was one Black 
face in the room, these were the issues 
we had to deal with.) After more women 
in the WIN program told their experi- 
ences, we heard from one of our Black 
mayors, Mayor Blackwell, who attempted 
to intimidate the women for wearing 
pants and managed to mock every Black 
woman there. By the time the meeting 
closed I realized I had not come late 
enough. 

A white woman approached me after 
the meeting and told me I must have 
come from downstairs (the NBFO). 
When I asked why, she pointed to my 
hat (red, black and green) and my one 
ear-ring, and asked, “Don’t aU of you 
wear that?” I couldn’t help wondering 
about women like this who were spon- 
soring a . meeting on Black women. I 
don’t think they know enough about us 
to sponsor a trip to Cedar Point. 

Black Feminist 
Detroit 


U.S. AND VIETNAM 

I think it was because U.S. imperial- 
ism was so desperate for a “victory” 
somewhere that they were balleyhooing 
the “Babylift” as a great success — even 
after that plane crashed killing all those 
babies aboard. It is sickening to realize 
that they couldn’t even do that success- 
fully. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Right keeps talking about our loss 
of Vietnam. It reminds me of the way 
they used to talk about the “loss of 
China.” Since when were they “ours” 
to lose? Now we are beginning to see 
the same old McCarthy-like feelers out 
to test the political climate — Goldwater 
and Wallace both talking about how the 
fall of South Vietnam just “proves” they 
were right when they wanted to settle 
it aU with a nuclear war! 1 don’t think 
there is any doubt the- Right can be 
whipped up over this. The question is 
wiE they have any chance of making 
serious inroads? 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

# * * 

The smartest thing Ford ever did since 
he became President was to run away 
from the reporters at the airport when 
they started questioning him about Viet- 
nam. 

Observer 

Michigan 

•' 

TAX DAY PROTEST 

A “tax day raEy” to protest miEtary 
spending and demand jobs and fair tax 
laws drew a crowd of over 209, who 
stayed and applauded. Demonstrations 
by pacifist groups in other years at- 
tracted only a few passers-by at the 
downtown location in front of IRS at 
noon on a work day. This year, the raEy 
by the New York Coalition on the Eco- 
nomic Crisis and NYC War Tax Re- 
sistance was very Uvely. 

Speakers included the Gray Panthers, 
working for senior citizens’ rights, and 
the Committee to Stop Budget Cuts at 
the City University, as well as anti-war 


speakers. Many in the crowd took a leaf- 
let on refusing to pay the federal tele- 
phone tax. 

Office Worker 
New York 

• 

SPANISH DEFENSE 

The Spanish Defense Committee is or- 
ganizing a petition drive to protest grow- 
ing governmental repression against the 
Spanish people, especiaUy against the 
imprisonment, and imminent trials of 
Geneveva Forest, Lidia Falcon and eight 
other young politicals who are being ac- 
cused of a September bombing of a 
Madrid cafe. 

Forest has been severely tortured by 
the poHce while the others have been 
heavily interrogated and tortured, all on 
the mere suspicion of having “refugios” 
(hiding places) in their homes which 
could be used for pohtical kidnappings. 
Forest very likely could get the death 
sentence. Falcon and the others stand 
to get decades in prison. 

The general opinion of a great many 
Spaniards is that the cafe bombing was 
a right wing move to discredit the Left. 
Police memos just prior to the bombing 
warning the poUce to stay away from the 
cafe building confirm the suspicion of 
a right wing plot. 

An international protest week to sup- 
port the Spanish people and to defend 
Forest, Falcon and the other poUtical 
prisoners is being organized for April 
26 through May 1. For more information 
and petitions to circulate, please write 
to: 

The Spanish Defense Committee 
904 West Forrest 
Detroit, Michigan 48201 

• 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 

De-Stalinized Russian totaHtarianism 
is afraid of even the idea of political 
conscience. On April 18, the KGB raided 
the apartments of four members and 
arrested two members -of the new Mos- 
cow chapter of Amnesty International. 
Amnesty International works for the re- 
lease and ending of torture of poUtical 
prisoners throughout the world. The Mos- 
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TWO WORLDS 


State-capitalism and die dialectic 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Two reasons prompted me, on this year’s Spring 
lecture tour on the East Coast, to talk on the relevance 
of the relationship of philosophy to political economy 
today. One was that the New York Union of Radical 
Political Economists (URPE) invitation stressed the fact 
that Marxist historians should tackle the problems of the 
day in the U.S. The other was the re-emerging Maoist 
Stalinism, especially amongst those specializing in China 
studies. To the latter subject I will return in a future col- 
umn. Here is an abbreviated abstract of my talk at the 
New School for Social Research. 

I. Concepts 

“The law of motion” that Marx had set out to dis- 
cern in his massive, rigorous study of the economic 
laws of capitalism “and its notions” led to two other 
discoveries. One was that the law of concentration of 
capital could lead to all capital concentrated in the 
hands of “a single capitalist ... or single capitalist 
society” but change nothing fundamental in the role of 
labor. Two was the creation of “new passions and new 
forces” from the absolute opposite of capital accumula- 
tion-workers’ resistance at the point of production, the 
class struggles and passion for philosophy of liberation 
and reconstruction of society on totally new beginnings. 

Until the first, classic Revisionism — Bernstein’s 
Evolutionary Socialism — called for the removal of “the 
dialectic scaffolding” along with the indispensability 
of revolution, none questioned the integrality of eco- 
nomics and philosophy, philosophy and revolution, the- 
ory and practice. Yet, though Rosa Luxemburg attacked 
Revisionism -most profoundly in Reform or Revolution?, 
when she herself turned to analyze a still later stage 
of capitalist development, imperialism, and she found 
revolutionaries as well as reformists attacking her con- 
cept of “non-capitalist lands” being the reason for the 


extension of capitalism’s life, she too, suddenly, spoke 
against “the roccoco” in Marx’s style. The truth is 
none were practicing dialectics, all Marxists merely 
“took it for granted.” 

Only when the outbreak of World War I brought 
about the collapse of the Second International did Lenin 
finally feel the impulse to return to the origins of 
Marxism in the Hegelian dialectic. It is only then that 
Lenin turned to the study of Hegel’s Science of Logic, 
not as abstruse, bourgeois philosophy, but as “algebra 
of revolution” that could help the rebirth of revolution- 
ary Marxism. 

Until 1917, or, more precisely, 1918-21, it would have 
appeared that Lenin held the same view of state capi- 
talism as Bukharin, whose book on Imperialism and the 
World Economy he had favorably introduced. Only with 
the Revolution had “the dialectic” become the center 
of all his writings and deeds and perspectives for world 
revolution, so that even his Bolshevik co-leader was char- 
acterized as “not fully a Marxist” because “he had 
never fully grasped the dialectic.” 

In a word, all the studies of the new stage of 
capitalism, from Hilferding’s Finance Capital through 
Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital, to Bukharin’s 
studies both of world imperialism and the Economics 
of the Transition Period, were entrapped in the bifurca- 
tion of subject and object, economics and philosophy, 
history and revolution. This was hardly helped by Trot- 
sky— who, alone, was left to fight Stalinism— mot facing 
the reality of the first workers’ state in history having 
been transformed into its opposite, seeing the degen- 
eracy as arising only from the fact that Stalin’s Russia 
was “the policeman" arrogating to himself “distribu- 
tion.” Since then, Marxist historians have either evaded 
the whole question by speaking of the imprecisions of 
“advanced capitalism”, or used “state capitalism” only 
against Russia as if it were not a world phenomenon, 
or as if Russia became that only when Mao so declared 
it to be— once the Sino-Soviet orbit became the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. 


li. Actualities 

Today’s “New Left” hardly helps illuminate today’s 
problems when it forces a discontinuity from the past 
under the 'delusion that theory can be picked up “en 
route”. To dig deep into the world reality, inducting 
that of the Third World, and, inseparable from that 
study of “object”, to see what is truly new from below, 
from Subject, from the movement from practice, is 
the only way the theoretic challenge can be met for our 
age. What are the continuities and discontinuities in. 
actuality as well as in philosophic concepts, the totality 
demanding and expressing dialectics of liberation in the 
age of state-capitalism? 

The Great Depression, 1929-1939, had demolished 
completely private, competitive, “free enterprise” cap- 
italism which went into a wild scramble to save the 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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I of NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES, an organiza- 
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and revolution, and totally new human relations. 
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Yitrti’s 


cow chapter wasn’t even directing its 
activities toward political prisoners in 
Russia. Ironically, a large proportion of 
the political prisoners A.I. has been help- 
ing are Communists persecuted by fas- 
cist regimes like Chile and Spain. 

A.I. Member 
Detroit 


CANADIAN RACISM 

Last year the Canadian government 
set up a 2- year college for Native peoples 
north of Montreal, Manitou College. Now 
one of the French-language Montreal 
dailies, the Montreai-Matin, is waging a 
racist campaign to get the college closed. 
They are making all sorts of fantastic 
claims that “the Indians are poaching 
all the game,” and that the students are 
giving the place a bad name. One of the 


pired March 31. Management removed 
18 people by name from the bargaining 
unit, and they want to get rid of at least 
a third of the members of the unit by 
unilaterally claiming them to be man- 
agement personnel, people who have 
been in the union for years. 

General Manager Richard Trudeau has 
been trying to break the union ever since 
1968, when he succeeded in getting the 
rangers out of the union. They are now 
being used as scabs against us, as well 
as protecting other scabs. There is no 
money for strike benefits, and we need 
help. Please send what you can to: 
Local 2428, AFSCME 
10290 San Pablo Ave., #102-103 
El Cerrito, Ca. 94530 
Attn. Walter Knight 


dentists ip the neighboring village of 
L’Annonciation won’t even treat Indian 
patients! 

Resident 
Ecowi, Quebec 

* * * 

A growing number of Ontario French- 
Canadians have been demanding their 
language Rights recently. In Ottawa, the 
, “national” capital, three citizens are 
risking jail for refusing to answer to 
traffic citations served up to them in 
English. At least 40 others have refused 
to renew their license plates for 1975 
until the provincial government agrees 
to deal with them in French, an action 
which could also mean stiff penalties. 
The idea is catching on. Trudeau prom- 
ised to make Canada bilingual, and 
some people are taking him at his word. 

Observer 

! Montreal 


FARM WORKERS 

Talk about retrogression! I just read 
that a House migrant labor subcommit- 
tee has approved a bill making it legal 
for children aged 5 to 12 to do hand field 
harvest work in areas authorized by the 
Secretary of Labor, as long as they work 
outside of school hours. Children under 
16 who do hand harvesting on a piece- 
rate basis are exempt from minimum 
wage provisions under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Thousands of children 
will now be forced to toil for the lowest 
of wages because growers will have no 
compunctions not to hire them instead of 
adults who must be paid a minimum 
wage. If the conditions of the farm 
workers were bad before, what will they 
be like now? 

Outraged Parent 
Michigan 

* * * ' ' / - 


PARK STRIKERS' APPEAL 

On April 3, 180 people belonging to 
AFSCME Local 2428 went on strike 
against the East Bay Regional Parks 
District as a response to management’s 
attempts to bust our union. Virtually no 
negotiations have taken place since eight 
months ago, when they were supposed 
to have begun, before our contract ex- 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has been promoting the idea that 
improving the conditions for farm work- 
ers will destroy the small independent 
farmer. It’s the exact opposite. The use 
of cheap, seasonal labor on the larger 
commercial farms is what helps agri- 
business in the assualt on the small 
farmers. 

The U.S. Census of Agriculture showed 
that 87.1 percent of all U.S. farms hire 


one worker or less. That leaves 13 per- 
cent of the farms in the country paying 
70 percent of the farm labor wages. (In 
California 7 percent of the farms employ 
75 percent of the laborers.) The family 
farmer is being squeezed out by agri- 
business. 

Oren Lee Staley, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Organization, said that 
the small farmers could only benefit 
from the organizing attempts of Cesar 
Chavez’s union, and stood by their right 
to bargain collectively just as he fought 
for the right of the small farmers to 
bargain collectively for the prices of 
their products. 

Farm Worker Supporter 
Michigan 

-• - 

ITALIAN SCENE 

Strikes on the Italian scene continue 
to he continuous. It is not only the work- 
ers that go on strike because of the lay- 
offs, but you never know when those that 
sell meat, bread, milk etc. might be on 
strike. Super markets simply close down 
completely on these occasions. 

Now a new group here has been strik- 
ing — the judges. They’re striking be- 
cause they say that 1) old fascist laws 
in direct conflict with the constitution 
make it impossible to make decisions, 
and 2) the pressure put on judges from 
“important leaders” makes it impossible 
to carry out “justice.” In an indirect 
way the “feminist” movement has im- 
portance in this. 

In the last couple of years centers 
have been put up by the Radical Party 
in which women could go to be visited 
by gynocologists for modest sums re- 
garding birth control and abortions were 
done for $50 to $100 as long as they 
were considered secure. The government, 
encouraged by the fascists, arrested 
around 40 women at one center at Flor- 
ence, as- well as some doctors, and in 
Rome they arrested the leader of the 
Radical Party. It created a real scandal 
since Catholic France has legalized 
abortions. The judges in Florence are 
clearly embarrassed. They released the 
women in less than 24 hours, but the 
male doctors and party leaders are still 
in jail for this infraction of the law. 

Correspondent 

Milan 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

I am very happy that another capital- 
ist dictatorship has surrendered to the 
supposed will of the people. I am of ideal 
draft age and don’t want to have to re- 
locate in Canada yet. If the capitalists in 
this country want another war they are 
going to have to fight it themselves, be- 
cause they can’t give us a reason to go 
fight someone who wants only the same 
things that we do. 

The only fight I ever want to be part 
of is to end ''capitalism, but we are all 
so separated by our political and philo- 
sophical beliefs that I wonder where we, 
as the human race, go from here? Why 
can’t we all just unite and fight? 

College Student 
Ohio 

* * * 

Would it be possible to begin a system- 
atic evaluation of the various trends and 
lines in the U.S. Left today? I’d welcome 
a Marxist-Humanist analysis of the CP, 
RU, NAM, October League, SWP, etc. 
There seems to be an increasing popu- 
larity of the “new communist move- 
ment,” and I keep wishing that the 
people who join them who are honest, 
serious revolutionaries could see the 
bankruptcy of their ideology and realize 
that there is an alternative philosophy. 
I know how important Marxist-Human- 
ism was to me when I' left RU. I have 
found it necessary, to completely dissect 
the Maoist philosophy to make my break 
with that past complete. I’ve been study- 
ing Raya Dunayevskaya’s article on the 
new Chinese Constitution as part of that 
study . . 

I’d also like -to ‘use Dialectics of Lib- 
eration to write a critique of bourgeois 
sociology’s theories of social movements 
and to construct a more useful frame- 
work for understanding past, present, 
and future social movements from the 
viewpoint of those who make the move- 
ments rather than those who seek to 
crush them. 

Student 

Pennsylvania 

$ $ 

I congratulate you on your conviction 
that working people can think. While 
the notion may be eccentric among 
Marxists, it is more than acceptable 
among us heathen. 

Reader 
Washington, D.C. 
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UFW fears Gov. Brown sell-out in California union election bill 


Oakland, Cal. — Governor Brown of California 
has introduced into the state legislature a “com- 
promise” secret ballot ' elections bill for farm- 
workers that, if passed, would make it much 
harder for farmworkers to organize into an effec- 
tive union. The United Farm Workers Union, 
which has been in the forefront of the farmwork- 
ers’ fight, says it cannot support Brown’s bill. 

B*own introduced it as a “compromise” between AB1, 
the bill supported by the UFW, and several other bills 
supported by growers and the Teamsters. The differ- 
ences in the bills are: 

The AUatore bill, AB1, js basically a fair secret- 
ballot elections bill for farmworkers that provides speedy 
procedures for holding an election upon receipt of a 
petition signed by 50 percent of the workers on a ranch. 
The election must be held within seven days to guar- 
antee all workers being there to vote, and if there are 
any claims of irregularities, the votes will be impounded 
until after hearings are held. None of the other bills 
sets a definite time limit, so the grower could demand 
a hearing, then appeals, and by election time, the work- 
ers could be gone to another ranch. 

CRAFT UNIONISM HURTS WORKERS 

ABl is also the only bill that says the election will 
cover the industrial unit, instead of the craft unit. That 
means all the infield workers; pickers, pruners, tractor 
drivers, irrigators, mechanics, etc., would be all in the 
same union, instead of having separate bargaining units 
for each category. 

Craft units would institutionalize all the racist hiring 
policies of the growers, giving white workers tractor 
driver and mechanics’ jobs and keeping Chicanos, Blacks 
and other minorities as pickers and pruners, giving them 
no Chance to advance as their seniority grows. 

The grower and Teamster sponsored bills protect 
tile existing sweetheart contracts. ABl says that any 
contract is void and there must be a new election ifi 
it can be proven that the contract was signed without 
majority representation of the workers, and the work- 
ers have a right to immediate elections. Brown’s bill| 
also outlaws sweetheart contracts, but it’is deceptive. 
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He states that signing a contract without majority 
status is an unfair labor practice, but doesn’t allow for 
immediate elections. Instead, it would be taken through 
the courts, where it could drag on for years. 

NEED TO PROTECT BOYCOTT 

Finally, one of the main differences is the union’s 
right to use its economic power. Only ABl protects all 
peaceful means to force growers to sign. One grower 
bill takes away the boycott altogether, others take away 
the secondary boycott in all circumstances. The union 
needs strikes and boycotts and other economic means 
to negotiate with the powerful growers. 

It’s not the old political hack game, where you give 
this and I’ll give in on that. The farmworkers can’t 
afford to compromise their own security or their ability 
to survive as a union. There is no middle ground — we 
need ABl passed or none at all. People could help us 
by writing to Governor Brown in Sacramento and saying 
that ABl should regulate farm labor elections. 

— Chris Norwell 

Native Americans speak 

by Shainape Schcapwe 

The ABC special “I Will Fight No More Forever” 
(April 14) caused mixed reaction among people I know. 
One neighbor said he felt the presentation was all one- 
sided in favor of the Indians. He said it in a voice that 
let me know that he was angry about that. 

I agreed with him that an account of the near- 
extinction of the Nez Perce tribe by the U.S. Army was 
pretty one-sided. I, too, felt angered but I suspect not 
for the same reasons he did. He quickly dropped the 
subject. I’m sure that the united movement by the Indians 
for our rights has stimulated enough of an interest to 
bring about a program like this. I know that before the 
takeover at Wounded Knee we wouldn’t have been able 
to watch anything like this at prime time on a national 
network. I find this encouraging. 

* * * 

I had strong feelings when I learned that Douglas 
Durham, key aide to the AIM (American Indian Move- 
ment) leadership, was found to be an FBI agent. It’s 
not unbelievable that the government would choose this 
form of oppression, but it is hard to realize that this man 
could have worked so long in AIM without being de- 
tected. I can’t believe this could have happened at the 
time of Wounded Knee. 

The positive thing is that in spite of Douglas Durham 
and other people like him, AIM and the participants at 
the takeover of the monastary at Gresham, Wise, were 
still effective. Our organization is only as strong as we 
are willing to make it. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


(I am happy to turn over my column this issue to 
a youna Black worker who has written movingly on the 
debate between Black nationalists and Communists now 
going on in THE BLACK SCHOLAR. The debate was 
launched by Don L. Lee’s article in the September 1974 
issue, “ The Latest Purge: The Attack on Black National- 
ism and Pan-Africanism by the New Left, Sons and 
Daughters of the Old Left.” — John Alan.) 

The debate has some significance because it repre- 
sents concrete positions within the Black community, 
positions which have emerged in the past and no doubt 
will emerge again. Each time it reappears in different 
historic conditions. For today what Don L. Lee claims 
is: “What is needed is an ideology of Black Africanism 
operating within the framework of traditional African 
philosophy of life and the best of its value system.” 

Rather than go into the pros and cons of the debate, 
the time is best spent considering the historic roots of 
Lee’s position and in this way arriving at an under- 
standing of it in today’s context. Ever since our arrival 
on these shores as slaves, the self-activity of the masses 
of Black people has been one of resistance and struggle. 
Black-cultural nationalism has its orgins in this initial 
struggle of resistance: the Black masses, alienated caste- 
like from American society, except to the extent of their 
exploitation, organized their resistance on these selfsame 
lines — as “coloured citizens”. This was the context of 
David Walker’s Appeal in 1829 as he pleaded for resis- 
tance to slavery and fought for its abolition. 

The second tendency, that of a return to Africa, 
gained from time to time. However the position of those 
who decided to remain and fight, while keeping their 
Black identity, commanded the greatest following. 

The various tendencies in the Black nationalist move- 
ment did not emerge overnight; rather, as the struggle 
developed, Black nationalism developed and transformed 
itself. The debate within the Black movement today ac- 
tually centers around collaboration or non-collaboration 
with whites. Historically, the Black masses had no com- 
punction insofar as achieving their ends in collaboration 
with whites was concerned. “The Liberator”, the first 
publication arguing for the abolition of slavery, was a 
white publication initially supported by Blacks who con- 
stituted three quarters of the paper’s subscribers. 

Later, when the purely pacifist moralism of the 
founder-editor Garrison conflicted with the fact that the 
struggle required greater political and military involve- 
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Echevarria can't fool students 

Mexico City, Mexico — Publicly there has been harsh 
criticism of President Echeverria for accusing the crowd 
that “stoned” him at the National University in Mexico 
City (UNAM) of being inspired by the OIA. Private opin- 
ions see that accusation as a part of his general effort to 
pass himself off as a liberal nationalist and as such, an 
enemy of U.S. imperialism. 

He has a past reputation to live down— his position 
as Minister of Interior during the massacre of Oct. 2, 
1968, and the massacre during the student demonstration 
in Mexico City on June 10, 1971 while he was President. 
The students have never forgotten that he promised 
prosecution of the guilty parties within two weeks of 
the latter crime, but there has never been any official 
mention of that massacre since. 

Repression still reigns in Hermosillo, especially on 
the campus. No meetings are allowed, writing on walls 
is severely punished, and very few posters are permitted. 
Otherwise there would have been much open analysis 
of the events in the UNAM. 

The city is so controlled that Echeverria is planning 
a visit here in May, and the city authorities have gone 
so far as to hope they can bring him on campus just 
to prove how well their oppression is working. We doubt 
that he will dare to appear near the University, and 
expect “problems” if he should enter the campus which 
is still sacred ground to the students. 

Czech regime fears students 

Czechoslovakia — Here is a recent example of how 
fragile the regime in Czechoslovakia feels itself to be. 
A couple of students at the philosophical faculty in 
Prague — non-members of the Socialist Youth League, 
the only youth organization — asked for a meeting where 
they could air the question of their discrimination. Non- 
members are not being sent abroad in summer on an 
exchange and are treated like third-class citizens. A 
career, is possible only if one is a member of the League, 
from whose ranks future CP members are also selected. 

Since the meeting was prohibited, a small party of 
students came together in a pub near the school. No 
responsible official of the League appeared, hut a few 
days later they got some “results.” Two of the students 
who signed the original appeal were expelled, and seven 
reprimanded 1 . 

It is said that Bilak was for prosecuting the students, 
whereas party head Husak was for “administrative” 
measures. It is clear that the leading party elite fears 
even these manifestations of legitimate grievances, 
especially among the youth. 

'Black Scholar' debate grows 

ment, there occurred a break. The masses of Blacks and 
their leaders not only collaborated with John Brown but 
jumped into the civil war against the South with both 
feet in the pursuit of their freedom. So the issue of wheth- 
er or not to collaborate with whites in the pursuit of our 
ends was not an issue in the early days of Black national- 
ism. 

It really began to emerge as an issue after a period 
of reaction with the Booker T. Washington, Garvey and 
DuBois conflict. Washington’s proposal of secularization 
for the Black masses off into a corner of American so- 
ciety came after the re-emergence of white supremacy 
in the South. Standing opposed to Washington was Du- 
Bois, who advocated total involvement in all areas of 
American life. The mass support went to Garvey whose 
position expressed best the self-activity of the masses at 
that time. 

The coming of the sixties brought with it once again 
a re-emergence of the tendencies within Black national- 
ism, however at a different level, a different point in 
time and under different circumstances. Greatly in- 
fluencing the events of the sixties is the emerging of in- 
dependent Black nations of Africa and the upsurge in 
the U.S. of yet another revolutionary movement of the 
Black masses — originating in the South and beginning 
with the Montgomery bus boycott. 

The movement of the masses under the banner of 
Black nationalism broke down walls of segregation in 
the South, reaffirmed in no uncertain terms the rights 
of Blacks in this country, and spoke out against the war 
in Vietnam. Thus, the upsurge of the masses once again 
played a revolutionary role. 

Lee’s position is similar to that of the Muslims. He 
does not recognize the role of the self-activity of the 
masses in shaping their history. Lee is a cultural na- 
tionalist, not of the revolutionary cultural nationalism as- 
sociated with the Black struggle from slavery to the 
present, but rather a brand of Black nationalism that is 
defeatist, fatalist and contemptuous of the struggle of 
. Black people. 

The movement of the Black masses, beginning with 
their initial resistance to slavery, has always been a 
movement to the left and is not an invention of late. If 
the existing left of any period in the history of the masses 
fails to understand successfully the self-activity of the 
masses, this is not due to the masses, but to weakness 
of the organized left itself. 
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Black students lead strike at Brown University 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Ed. Note: Immediately after the end of the strike 
described below, Black students seized an administration 
building and occupied it for two days. They won several 
main demands, including amnesty and increased minority 
enrollment. 

Providence, R.I. — The recent strike at Brown 
University came as a surprise to many, as Brown 
is a conservative school designed to train the sons 
and daughters of the ruling class. The student 
battle centers around proposed raises in tuition 
and simultaneous cuts in student services, faculty 
and financial aid. While the proposed budget places 
greater financial burden on all students, it is particularly 
directed at Blacks and minorities. 

The proposed budget necessitated the formation of 
a student coalition whose demands were: an increase in 
financial aid commensurate with increases in student 
costs; more intensive efforts in the recruitment of minor- 
ity students; no cutback in supportive services, health 
services and other student services; no further reduction 
in faculty; increases in the number of Black and women 
faculty; and a demand for the maintenance of and auto- 
nomy for the Afro-American Studies Program. 

The administration, with support from the corpora- 
tion, made it clear from the beginning that they were 
determined to exclude student participation in the de- 

Anti-war activist sees 
no freedom for Vietnam 

New York, N.Y. — Just as many radicals called 
the Paris “peace” accords a victory for the U.S. 
anti-war movement of the ’60s, today many are 
now celebrating the collapse of Thieu’s regime 
before the NLF-North Vietnamese offensive. 

As a participant and organizer in that movement, I 
don’t share in the celebrations of many still-active radi- 
cals at Hanoi’s victory. I was among the youth for whom 
Vietnam exposed the utter barbarism of the U.S. govern- 
ment, and for whom the Vietnam war led to a call for 
a total social revolution here in the U.S.A. 

Except for some radicals of today, millions of youth 
who participated in these movements know very well 
that our movement failed. 

The reasons for its failure, to me, lie principally in 
the tragic separation between the Black movement of 
the ’60’s and the mass anti-war struggle. And the blame 
for this separation rests for the most part on the should- 
ers of the whites. 

We had a chance to win a totally new society in the 
1960’s and failed because of problems within our move- 
ment itself, as well as Nixon’s demagoguery, racist ap- 
peals and naked repression. 

The collapse of the U.S. -installed puppet regimes of 
Thieu and Lon Nol in Asia probably means an end to 
the bombings, the napalm, and 35 years of war in Indo- 
china. Yet, a few American radicals cling to foreign 
state powers, be they in Hanoi, Moscow, or Peking, who 
think the one-party “peoples’ republic” type state Hanoi 
will set up there, will mean freedom for the Vietnamese 
people. Freedom, whether here or in Asia, can only 
come when the people as a whole control every facet of 
society directly for themselves. 

— Jack MacBride 

$1.70 an hour, plus a sexist boss 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Finding a job today is close to 
impossible. Those hardest hit are the same people who 
are hardest hit by any other economic crisis — working 
class and poor people, including a lot of youth. But 
just finding a job doesn’t solve all problems. 

I was talking to a young Black sister about her job 
experiences at a Pup N’ Taco for $1.70 an hour. She 
said: “The workers who were all young Black students 
were tight, helping each other during work. The work- 
ers were really close with the previous manager and 
then all of a sudden they changed management for no 
apparent reason. 

“The first thing the new management did was fire 
one of the workers. The other workers organized a 
walkout during the rush. But guess what? All of a 
sudden he was rehired. Wasn’t that nice of them? The 
new manager now attempted to put more work on us, 
but with no more pay or hours to do it in. Then he 
wanted to show us his sexism. He wanted an all-girl 
staff to bring in more customers. Shortly after all this, 
I and five others quit.” 


— Reprinted from UNDER 21 newsletter 
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cision-making process, when they refused to release the 
necessary information for students to formulate an al- 
ternative budget. The coalition chose to attempt to nego- 
tiate to gain access to any piecemeal information, with- 
out attempting to involve the student body. 

It was only the militance of Black students— who 
were veterans of university negotiations — and the refusal 
of the administration to soften its position, that prevented 
the coalition from totally compromising its position. The 
coalition refused to acknowledge the leadership of Black 
students, even though they knew that Black student parti- 
cipation was crucial to the success of the coalition. The 
student coalition had little to do with the students strik- 
ing. It was the students that decided to strike. 

The coalition demands fell short of asking for some 
type of student control and participation in the decision- 
making process. The students were striking for more 
control over their lives. At this point, students are re- 
organizing, based on recognition that further action of a 
more radical type is needed if the university is to concede 
to student demands. 

—Black striker 

'Is this what education is?' 

Detroit, Mich. — The arson mess at our high 
school, Cass Tech, along with the stress on academic 
competition, shows that the administration cares nothing 
about students. In a period of 13 weeks there were 15 
fires at Cass. The administration did nothing about the 
arsonist until a fire destroyed the math office. 

Every fire had something to do with the arts. The 
stage was set on fire, as were costumes, trash cans 
and the music library. The board did nothing. Then their 
solution was to increase security and take away teachers’ 
free periods to patrol the halls. They offered a $100 reward 
for information leading to the arrest of the arsonist. To 
my knowledge, they have not caught anyone. 

As for academic competition, it is always pushed so 
much that it is awful. High averages, good test grades 
and conduct are always stressed by teachers and coun- 
selors. Teachers have always shoveled out work as if 
you had no other classes. 

There is also a different kind of pressure from fel- 
low students. No one says anything, but you work and 
study and pound your brain through the wall to be like 
the student next to you who gets all A’s without blinking 
any eye. V 

I have a friend who worked so hard and got so 
little sleep from researching and doing reports that she 
actually became physically ill and had to miss some 
school. Is this what getting an education is? 

—Cass Tech student 

Lenny— from rebel to hero 

Detroit, Mich. — 'For a while back in the late 
’60s it seemed as though the campuses might be- 
come the staging grounds of revolution and this 
possibility made many solid citizens tremble at 
the spectre of their own kids doing them in with- 
out even so much as a thank you for 20 years 
of permissive pampering. I was part of that time 
and I often remember what it was like. 

We didn’t really call ourselves Marxists then. I sup- 
pose that would have required too much discipline and 
we were more inclined to a sort of romantic existential- 
ism ala Dostoevsky or Jack Kerouac. We’d often get 
together at night, put on some Bobby Dylan, and lament 
the alienation of life in the Technotronic society. 

Certainly none of us felt that the American Way had 
anything to offer us. We were as alienated as hell. You 
know, Camusian rebels cast into the world but not 
really part of it. But like Sisyphus, we’d just keep on 
pushing. 

Sometimes we’d check out one of these singles bars 
in order to have a few laughs at the expense of all those 
budding junior execs and sales managers with their 
fancy leather coats and corvettes parked outside. 

I remembered all this in connection with this film 
“Lenny” because at first it seemed strange to me that 
it should have such an appeal to all the junior exec 
types that crowded in to see it. Until I realized that this 
erstwhile rebel, Lenny, was now the hero of these young 
suburban middle Americans. What a transformation had 
taken place! That what was once counter-culture, maybe 
10-15 years ago, had now become Mainline culture. 

The “outcast” Bruce was now St, Lenny, the martyr. 
But shouldn’t this be cause for celebration? — that the 
society had been so radicalized as to now honor that 
which it had previously despised. Unhappily the leather 
coats and ’vettes parked outside said “no.” Because what 
was revealed in these movie crowds was not really the 
radicalization of a society as much as the bankruptcy 
of a pseudo-radical counterculture. 

So that now the Great Refusal which made us say 
“no” to the silly way of life around us was itself trans- 
formed into a silly, harmless fad of cultural self-indul- 
gence. And at this point the nature of our own “cultural” 
rebellion back at school seemed a little clearer. Because 
the thing was that while we were digging Dylan and 
sweet Ripple, so were a lot of other jokers whose main 
loyaljy was still tied to the American Way. The same 
jokers who’d hustle the singles joints and now rubbed 
elbows in crowded theatre lobbies. 


system through state intervention and thus hoped to 
keep the proletarian revolution at bay. My study, from 
original Russian sources, was of the first three Five 
year plans and economic growth and degradation of 
labor. This was on a totally different basis than either 
that of the anarchists who were quick to throw “state- 
capitalism” at the Russian workers’ state from its very 
birth, or those like Bruno R., who, in the shock at such a 
transformation into opposite, reverted to what totali- 
tarianism was in feudalism, thus leaving room both for 
those who departed from Marxism as well as the early 
Shachtman who, though he saw “bureaucratic collec- 
tivism” as an “unforeseen, mongrelized reactionary 
part”, nevertheless claimed it part “of the collectivist 
epoch of human history.” 

As distinct from that discontinuity of concepts, I 
retained the Marxian concepts of history and the basic 
relationship of labor/capital to study the actuality of 
Russia and there found the operation of the most basic 
law of capitalism: the law of value. Stalinism was bnt 
the Russian name of the new stage of world capital: 
state- capitalism. 

A new world stage of development did begin in 1949 
with the victory of Mao, but it was not of the scope of 
the Russian Revolution but of the national liberation 
struggles. In any case, Mao himself originally called 
his state “state capitalist”, telling the Chinese masses 
not to worry because once they, through the Communist 
Party, held “the commanding heights”, politically con- 
trolled the gun, then the state would be a “transitional 
one” only, leading to a classless society. But in fact 
anything but that happened. State-capitalism mouthing 
Marxist phraseology doesn’t change the conditions of 
labor for the masses, or their “superstructure”, that is 
to say, their freedom of thought. As is seen from the 
current debate in The Black Scholar, (See Black/Red 
column, p. 6) this is no more a question of China than 
the debate on Russian state-capitalism was a debate 
of Russia. Rather, it is a question of world revolutionary 
perspectives, especially of the American Revolution. 

The governing point is that it is not “foreign”, but 
involves us, American Marxists. The point is also that we 
will be entrapped in still another “faction” unless we be- 
gin with the new dialectic from practice which the masses 
established in the past two decades, whether it took 
the form of a liberation struggle from Communism, 
Russian Communism, as in East Europe, or from West- 
ern imperialism as it was in Africa, or from the Left 
within China, with the Sheng Wu-lien arising from 
within the “Cultural Revolution” that called for “a 
genuine Paris Commune” against “the red capitalist, 
Chou En-lai,” or, finally the Black Revolution in the 
U.S. that stimulated the Free Speech Movement in aca- 
demia as well as the totally involved youth in the anti- 
Vietnam war movement, thus giving rise to a whole 
new generation of revolutionaries, white as well as 
black, Women’s Liberation as well as wildcats. 

III. Challenges to Marxist Historians: 
the Movements from Practice and from Theory 

All history is contemporary history and all truth con- 
crete. What were Hegelian concepts of dialectic were 
removed from ivory towers of thought and made into a 
new continent of thought and practice by Marx, who 
called his philosophy “a new Humanism” that united 
the ideal and the real, and saw history not as past but 
as present and as being shaped by living men and 
women. There are no Marxes or Lenins today but we 
do have the maturity of the age and that movement 
from practice that is itself a form of theory. To think 
that, as American Marxists, we can only talk of class 
struggle without participating in it, or talk “Left” with- 
out mentioning the different tendencies, actually narrows 
Marxism from its world roots, and allows bourgeois 
ideology to prevail. This doesn’t mean that we will not 
concentrate on American studies. The very opposite is 
true both of concepts and of reality. When we attempt 
to restate Marxism for our age, when we study, in this 
age, be it the two-way road to revolution of Blacks in 
America and Blacks in Africa, or Nixon’s “New Eco- 
nomic Policy”, or the current deep recession, we cannot 
leave out the concepts of state-capitalism and the dia- 
lectic. 

The dialectic is what makes us see the opposite in 
each unit and each unity and keeps us from the trap 
of one-dimensionality. Which is why Marx considered 
scientists as well as Utopians “abstract materialists”, 
and warned against “a materialism which excludes his- 
tory and its process.” 

In this bicentennial year, as against the so-called 
objective historians, Marxist historians must dig deep 
both into the present and the past, not merely exposing 
the lie inherent in the Declaration of Independence 
which had made an abstraction of freedom, but in open- 
ing theoretical avenues for the second American revo- 
lution. Only by listening to the masses from below — 
especially during these past two decades when on all 
fronts, from Black Revolution to anti-Vietnam war move- 
ment, from Third World and East European Revolts to 
Women’s Liberation and Sheng Wu-lien, they far out- 
distanced theoreticians stuck in “fixed particulars” and 
one-dimensionality — can Marxist historians bring about 
a totally new 1 relationship of theory to practice and 
thereby bring to life what Marx called “the realization 
of philosophy”, that is to say, make freedom a reality. 
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Portugal: a revolution at the crossroads 


Portuguese voters, in a massive 92 percent turn- 
out for their first election in nearly 50 years, made 
it clear that they wanted a true socialist nation that 
they alone will control, despite advance efforts of 
the ruling Armed Forces Movement (MFA) to dis- 
count the significance of the election. The Socialists 
got 38 percent of the vote, the Popular Democrats 
won 25 percent, and the Communists were rejected 
with only 12 percent. 

The MFA apparently rejects colonialism and 
had demonstrated its own independent political di- 
rection. The junior officers in the field and the 
ranks of the military learned very well from the 
African freedom fighters they were charged with 
subduing. The most important thing colonial troops 
encountered was the power of the idea of freedom. 
This was experienced not only through the inability 
to defeat the African liberation armies but also in 
discussions with captured prisoners. One MFA mem- 
ber characterized these discussions as “truly a polit- 
ical initiation.” The organizational form of the coup, 
of overlapping cells, was copied from FRELIMO in 
Mozambique. 


In the wake of the recent right-wing coup at- 
tempt, however, the MFA has instituted a constitu- 
tion retaining ultimate authority in its own High 
Council for at least the next three years. What is 
worse is their proposal for a single labor federation 
to the exclusion of all others if over half the existing 
federations vote for it. 

In addition, the three poles of world capital are 
doing whatever they can to divert the independent 
and multi-dimensional character of the Portuguese 
revolution. With the polls showing they would do 
poorly in the election, the Communists were agree- 
ing with everything the ruling High Council did. 

Kissinger has issued strong warnings about the 
consequences of “going Communist.” Mao is refusing 
to take back the Portuguese colony of Macao in order 
to have some leverage to keep their “enemy num- 
ber one”, the Russian Communists, out of power 
in Portugal. 

The independent activities of workers since the 
overthrow of fascism, however, have been ceaseless. 
Aside from forcing out all remnants of the police 
state, workers overnight formed their own inde- 


pendent associations and staged countless strikes 
and factory takeovers. Farmworkers in the south 
have started seizing large estates. In Lisbon, work- 
ers from 43 different plants organized a workers 
council called Inter Empressa. 

On Feb. 7, Inter Empressa called a demonstra- 
tion against unemployment during a seven day ban 
on all demonstrations while NATO sailors were on 
shore leaves. The Communist Party and the gov- 
ernment both opposed the march of 60,000 workers 
who shouted “NATO out” as they passed the Amer- 
ican Embassy. The opposition of Portuguese fish- 
ermen put a stop to negotiations with the Russians 
on a base for the Russian fighting fleet in Portugal. 

Another dimension of the Portuguese revolution 
has been Women’s Liberation. While still under the 
old regime, when just meeting together was an act 
of rebellion, the three Marias raised the question 
of women’s liberation and its inseparability from a 
total political philosophy. It was, says Maria Bar- 
reno, not the coup, but the pressure and depth of 
the international women’s movement that won their 
case. 


Trinidad 


From a Trinidadian correspondent we learn the 
following: 

For the past several weeks, economic activity in 
Trinidad and Tobago has been at a virtual stand- 
still. The oil workers, represented by the Oilfield 
Wbrkers Trade Union (OWTU), are on strike for 
higher wages and better working conditions. 
The sugar workers, represented by All Trinidad 
Sugar Estates and Factory Workers Trade Union 
(ATSEFWTU) which had successfully demanded 
a 10O percent increase in wages, have been on strike 
in support of the oil workers and also for demands 
of ownership by the sugar workers in the sugar fac- 
tories. There is also the further demand by the 
workers (both oil and sugar) for the recognition 
of Island- wide Cane Farmers Trade Union (ICFTU) 
instead of the present company-oriented bargaining 
unit, the Trinidad Islandwide Cane Farmers Asso- 
ciation. 

Through all this, the government has had noth- 
ing to say and has remained totally aloof. The 
labor leaders have even paid an “emergency” call 
on the Governor General to ask him to persuade the 
Prime Minister and his Government to intervene 
in the matter but without any success. While the 
“leaders” from labor are busy shopping around at 
getting a hearing with the Prime Minister, who has 
now decided to use soldiers as strikebreakers, the 
workers have gone ahead, and created a coalition 
of oil, sugar workers and farmers, and also the 
transport and industrial workers (TIWU), against 
the government and the oil and sugar owners. 


This United Labour Front (ULF) maintains 
that not one barrel of oil will be refined nor any 
canes sent to the factories until their demands are 
met. The significance of this ULF is twofold: for 
the first time since the famous oil riots of 1937, 
agricultural and industrial workers have been able 
to join forces in an attempt to change their condi- 
tions of work. Secondly, even though the prices of 
both sugar and oil are at historic highs, the 
workers have been steadfast in their demands 
despite obvious personal sacrifices. 


Scotland 


Saudi Arabia 


After all the protection, money and military aid 
paid out to the P.L.O., and the seemingly insur- 
mountable protection of a massive military network 
made possible by oil dollars, the feudal lord of 
Saudi Arabia, King Faisal, was assassinated last 
month. The assassin, however, was not a foreign 
enemy of Saudi Arabia or even one of the millions 
of the poor who have to endure this authoritarian 
regime. The assassin came from within the ranks 
of the royal family itself. 

Reports came immediately that the killer, Fai- 
sal’s nephew, was “mentally deranged.” Though 
you don’t have to be crazy to have wanted to get 
rid of Faisal (and later it came out that his nephew 
was quite within his senses), the sad part is that 
nothing has changed, and nothing can ever change 
as long as it is done from the top. The royal family 
has closed ranks behind a new king who is, in 
every sense, of the same breed. 


The following letter was received from Harry 
McShane in Scotland: 

Soldiers are being used to do the work of the 
cleansing drivers who have been on strike for about 
10 weeks here. The prevalence of rats and the health 
hazard has split many people away from those who, 
rightly, are protesting soldiers being brought in. 

The Glasgow Trades Council leaders have been 
inept, Everyone who opposes them is “ultra-Left”. 
The term is used in the same manner as they used 
the term “social-fascist.” Having run away from 
the class struggle, they attack all who are on the 
rank-and-file Left. 

We are now in the position that die Labour 
politicians are admitting that their policy in the 
crisis is no different from that of the Tories. The 
budget is designed openly to reduce our living stand- 
ards. The prices on food and everything else will 
now go up. Healey said that unemployment will 
reach a million workers this year. 

This comes when both Right and “Left” were 
going all out to make the Common Market the 
main issue. Jack Jones will be unable to prove that 
withdrawal from the Common Market can solve the 
present problem. Only last weekend he appealed to 
the workers to keep to the social contract. 

The social contract is the most blatant piece 
of class collaboration we have had this century. 
The Communist Party claims to be opposed to it 
but will not utter one word against Jones. He is 
against the Common Market and they are concen- 
trating on that issue because of Russia. 


Thieu's Vietnam government fads; Khmer Rouge victors in Cambodia 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Vietnam gained its freedom, defeating France at Dien 
Bien Phu, that Kissinger of yesteryear — Foster Dulles — 
saw to it, this time with the help of China and Russia, 
that Ho Chi Minh was forced to accept the division of 
the country into North and South. 

The only grain of truth in Ford’s hysterical speech 
was the reminder to a balking Democratic Congress 
that “Under five presidents and 12 Congresses U.S. was 
engaged in Indochina.” That precisely was the fatal 
imperialist error. 

As Ford is bargaining with Congress on ways to 
cover up the total defeat of mighty U.S’. imperialism 
10,000 miles from home bases by an indigenous peasant 
army, Thieu has introduced a final bit of scandal. The 
imminent fall of Saigon is not his preoccupation. His 
own affluence somewhere “in exile” is. The paragon of 
“virtuous” anti-Communism the American people are 
still asked to save tried to force a special Balair (a 
Swissair affiliate on a humanitarian mission) to take a 
load of no Less than 16 tons of gold marked as the 
“personal property of Thieu-Nol” out for safekeeping in 
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Switzerland! Balair refused. No doubt Thieu is relying 
on Ford-Kissinger having the American Airlines not 
refuse! Is that his last piece of blackmail? 

Surely the final curtain must be brought down on that 
most shameful chapter of American history. 

GLOBAL POLITICS AND THE LEFT 

The defeat of nuclearly armed American imperial- 
ism’s running wild all over the globe cannot but be 
welcomed by the American people. They can see mighty 
U.S. capitalism as impotent at home as in South Viet- 
nam, totally incapable of solving any fundamental prob- 
lems, be it the raging unemployment, racism, poverty, 
especially Black, in this richest land in the world. 
Solidarity with the Vietnamese comes naturally, especial- 
ly where the struggle for total freedom signifies knowing 
that the main enemy, the class enemy, is at home. 
(See Editorial, Page 4.) To act as jubilantly, however, 
as does the “New Left”, as if Vietnam’s victory over 
American imperialism is the equal of Russia, Novem- 
ber 1917, launching a new epoch of world revolution', 
and that on proletarian foundations, is to sow new myths. 

It is to close one’s eyes to the fact that, at this 
very moment, when victory is within grasp, both North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong would still prefer class com- 
promises with the Big Powers (“the Paris Accord”) 
rather than outright civil war. In one thing all existing 
state powers are the same: anything, anything at all 
to avoid spontaneous revolutions, with destiny in the 
hands of the masses themselves. 

It is to forget that, from the very start, 30 years 
back, when the struggle for national liberation began, 
the Vietminh was as brutal against its own Left (Trot- 
kyists especially), who opposed dickering with everyone 
from De Gaulle in 1946 to “Geneva Conference”, 1954. 

It is to disarm oneself, actually as well as philo- 
sophically, for the next stage of struggle for true libera- 
tion on totally new, class-less humanist beginnings 
as against the capitalistic Sino-Soviet conflict which al- 
ready is playing global politics, even as Ford does, in 


the struggle for single world mastery. 

The latest example that has come to light is Mao’s 
refusal to accept Macao on the China coast which Por- 
tugal wants to return to the People’s Republic of China. 
Instead, Mao’s China told the new Portugal the only 
thing they have to worry about from China is . . . 
Portugal letting itself be “dominated 1 ” by Russian “re- 
visionism.” How like the euphemism Defense Secretary 
Schlesinger. used to define NATO’s attitude to Por- 
tugal: treat them “like outcasts without casting them 
out.” v 

So long as Russia continues to be “Enemy No. 1,” 
Mao indeed finds himself in strange company. Thus, 
C. L. Sulzberger, (N.Y. Times, 4-13-75) in pointing to 
the good omen signified by China’s ambassador’s visit 
to Andre de Staercke (Belgium’s dean of NATO’s diplo- 
matic corps), proposed following the old tradition: “The 
enemy of my enemy is my friend.” 

The shift in world power balances doesn’t mean 
that Russia isn’t doing the very same thing as is China — 
playing with U.S. imperialism. That’s exactly it. State- 
capitalists, calling themselves “Communists”, like pri- 
vate capitalists, are part ( of this insane exploitative 
capitalistic world system nuclearly armed. 

That the American people are sick and tired of their 
rulers in this bi-centennial year was clear once again in 
the booing accorded President Ford at Concord. The 
mass demonstration thus united the struggle against the 
Vietnam War with the present struggle against the 
recession here. 

The fall of Thieu can in no way be equated with 
full liberation. The real liberation of the country will 
take place when the men and women now caged in 
the inhuman tiger pen prisons of the Thieu regime and 
the 17 million people who have survived the ravages 
of this whr have expressed themselves and set up their 
own government — free of the domination of any and 
all of the superpowers whose efforts to govern them 
have resulted in such failure and misery. 
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Ford cares 
for his own 
from Vietnam 


by Charles Denby, Editor 


One of the major concerns today among many people 
is the more than 100,000 Vietnamese refugees that have 
been brought to this country. In an already sick and 
depressed economy, with some ten million workers 
unemployed, to add over 100,000 more to that list has 
caused many workers to fear that some of those refugees 
may be forced to take some jobs that workers here 
should have, and at whatever wages they are offered. 
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Blacks lead actions 


Economy must be uprooted to 
erase permanent unemployment 


A Black woman, a domestic worker in one of the 
wealthier suburbs, said she overheard a conversation 
between the white woman she was working for and 
her friend. They were talking about taking in a Viet- 
namese refugee, maybe a man and his wife. She felt 
sure their labor would be cheaper, she would not have 
to pay extra when they wanted to be out at nights, and 
there would always be someone with the children. 

This domestic worker said, “No one can ever make 
me believe the Vietnamese refugees won’t take many 
jobs that working people in this country would be doing.” 

Another worker wanted to know why this country’s 
humanitarianism only extended to the South Vietnamese 
refugees. No aid went to Chileans, where the fascist gov- 
ernment took over and killed and jailed thousands and 
thousands of people. During the Biafran situation sev- 
eral years ago, and all over Africa right now, millions 
of Black people are starving. The U.S. humanitarian 
aid is practically nil, and there’s not a thought of air- 
lifting any to this country. 

WEALTHY GOT OUT 

Most workers feel the big majority of the Vietnamese 
refugees are the rich and the middle class who were 
working for the U.S. government there. The few poor 
were just caught up in the confusion. The airlift was not 
intended to evacuate the poor. 

I read in the New York Times that generals and 
other high-ranking officers in the refugee camps are 
acting the same as they did in the Vietnamese army. 
Their clothing is cleaned and pressed every day, and 
they have their food served to them in their tents. 

The same corruption that existed in Vietnam has 
carried over into the refugee camps. But many of the 
refugees hate these generals so badly that they never 
face them. One of them had many people sent to the 
tiger cages in prison just because he did not like them. 

Former Vice-president Ky was yelling in Vietnam 
that those who were running were just cowards. At that 
same moment, his wife and all her relatives were land- 
ing in this country. The next day he was on a ship 
following them. 

Now he is the spokesman for all the refugees in 
this’ country. This is the same man that said a few 
years ago that Hitler was his idol. 

This same fascist is saying the refugees want land 
here where they can have kibbutzim such as they have 
in Israel. Does he realize that the kibbutz originally 
was directed towards socialism? 

WALLACE SHOWS TRUE SELF 

This country already has too many fascists — our 
own homegrown ones. 

After some months the news media finally revealed 
the statement Wallace of Alabama made concerning 
(Continued on Page 3) 


(Ed. note: National Farmworker Week activities, 
May 5-10, were varied and massive, involving at least 70 
cities in the U.S. and Canada and hundreds of smaller 
communities. The march in Detroit brought together the 
Chicano and Black communities in. a new, exciting way. 
These reports from participants start with a woman who 
marched all 82 of the hard Michigan miles.) 

Detroit, Mich. — National Farmworker Week 
was marked in Michigan by the UFW’s 82-mile 
March for Justice, which began in Lansing and 
culminated in Detroit with a 10-mile walkathon 
followed by a rally at Blessed Sacrament Cathe- 
dral. 

Thirty-five UFW staff members and supporters 
started their walk in Lansing on Monday, May 5, and 
arrived here Friday, May 9. Between 1,000-1,200 people 
participated in Saturday’s event, including over 600 
who registered for the financially pledged walkathon, 
and are expected to bring in about $20,000. 

About 150 assembled on the Capitol steps on Monday 
to send off the 35 marchers and hear speeches by legis- 
lators and representatives of the UAW and AFL-CIO. 


By Andy Phillips 

“Detroit had to bum in 1&67 before Blacks 
and other minorities could get jobs”, a Black un- 
employed rubber worker told News & Letters. 
“Now, with this depression and everybody laid 
off, we’re back where we started from — only 
worse, with everything costing more and no jobs 
to be had anywhere. We’re all tired of listening to 
solutions that are no solutions at all. We’ve got to 
do something different this time.” 



News & Letters photo 

March and rally in Boston, see p. 7. 


One hundred supporters accompanied the marchers the 
first 10 miles of their 15-mile hike to Williamston. The 
next day it was 11 miles to Fowlerville, where a few 
people claiming to be local farmers discussed the prob- 
lems faced by farmworkers and small farmers. It was 
later found out that these were members of the Farm 
Bureau. 

SUPPORT IN SMALL TOWNS 

On the 18 miles to Brighton the marchers passed 
through Howell, home of the Michigan KKK, but got 
friendly responses from the majority of people they 
met. In Brighton, they attended Mass at a very conserva- 
tive church where the priest used the presence of the 
band of marchers to confront the parishoners with the 
realities of how their food is produced, and praised the 
UFW as an example of people effecting social change. 
Afterwards the parishoners invited the marchers into 
their homes for showers, laundry, medical attention, 
and dinner. 

Friday the UFW held a press conference attended 
by 50 supporters at Freedom Road, once a link in the 
Underground Railroad, drawing an analogy between 
(Continued on Page 6) 


How far the U.S. has retrogressed is dramatically 
revealed in the fact that today, 21 years after the Su- 
preme Court decision to integrate the public schools, 
the educational system in the North is more segregated 
than it was when the decision was handed down in 1954. 
Openly supported by Nixon as well as Ford, racist oppo- 
nents to integration have succeeded in delaying the im- 
plementation of the law. The focus is now in Boston (see 
story, p. 7). 

MOVE TO WIPE OUT BLACK GAINS 

At the same time, a national offensive has been 
launched to wipe out the higher educational gains wort 
by Blacks in the revolt-ridden 1960s. From the University 
of Michigan to the Ivy League’s Brown University, from 
Howard University to Brandeis, from the University of 
Maryland to Federal City College in Washington, D.C., 
from Harvard to the University of North Carolina — 
throughout the nation the story is the same. College ad- 
ministrations are trying to raise tuition, eliminate minor- 
ty study classes and faculty, and refuse to honor 'bitterly 
won pledges that were supposed to guarantee increased 
Black student and faculty enrollment and financial aid. 

The raising of tuition and cutting of financial aid 
makes it certain that millions of Black students from 
families hardest hit by unemployment will not be able 
to continue their education. 

Coalitions among Black and white students have 
been formed to fight against school administrations and 
state legislatures seeking to reduce or kill the minority 
studies programs (see stories, p. 7). Often, when white 
student coalition leaders have compromised or capitu- 
lated under administration pressure, Black students have 
taken over the protest leadership and won their demands. 
EXPLOSIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 

Every aspect of life in the U.S. is affected by the 
economic noose that keeps tightening with each passing 
week. Hardest hit are the Blacks and other minorities, 
whose national unemployment rate of 20 percent is 
more than double the national average of nine percent. 
As for Black youth without jobs, the official figure is 
43.3 percent — with an explosive 60 to 80 percent out of 
work in inner cities. 

The massive lay offs have also thrown millions of 
white workers out of jobs, resulting in the growing 
battle over seniority versus affirmative action programs. 
There is no simple answer to this conflict, which will 
sharpen as unemployment becomes more permanent. 
How permanent it will be is seen in the fact that econ- 
omists are now talking about seven percent unemploy- 
ment as “full” employment. 

Blacks and other minorities have suffered the most 
and are spearheading the demands for action. These 
mass pressures from below have resulted in the May 
16-18 national meeting of Black unionists in Baltimore, 
Md., as well as the national hearings on unemployment 
being conducted by the Black Caucus in Congress. 
REJECT EMPTY RHETORIC IN D.C. 

On April 26, at the biggest unemployment rally in 
the nation’s capital since the Depression, 60,000 workers, 
Black and white, booed the empty rhetoric of the labor 
leaders and politicians into silence, and then broke up 
the rally. They did not go to the seat of national power 
to get words, they wanted action. 

It cannot be said that Ford was not acting at this 
time. He was threatening and pleading with Congress 
for additional billons of dollars — not for more aid for 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Thousands across U.S. support Farmworker week 
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NY work conditions 

New York, N.Y. — Working in an ILGWU 
garment shop here is even worse than in the non- 
union shops where I worked in the South. The 
contract is signed in July, when the shop is 
closed down for the season! In addition to regular 
dues, the union is taking $40 out of my pay for 
the union book so that I can work the Union 
Special sewing machine. 

In any factory, before they set your price they are 
supposed to time you. On my job you have to' get the 
bundle of material, untie it, change the thread, change 
the elastic, get repairs, and they’re supposed to time 
all that in addition to the work. But my boss just told 
me I’m changed from $100 a week to piece work, and 
he set the rate without ever timing me. I have no way 
of knowing what I will make. I don’t even know if the 
union contract says anything about my job; he just 
told me he was setting the price and I could make more 
money. 

The price he set has got to be the lowest anyone 
can get in a factory. And I have to do so much. I 
have to make sure the articles have no holes in them 
and are cut right, in addition to keeping a speed on 
my operation. I am now getting six cents per dozen for 
one operation and eight cents a dozen for another. Plus 
I have to go get my material, thread and elastic. 

I haven’t asked the union about it yet. Nine times 
out of ten they side with the boss. To see the contract 
yon have to ask the chairlady and she shows you right 
out in the middle oi the floor where everyone can see. 

I made more money in non-union shops in the South. 
There's no way I could make more money now unless 
I’m a robot. A person can only do so much work. I 
th’nk I would do better staying with $100 a week, which 
gives me $75 and some change to take home. 

There are differences in how fast you can work 
depending on the material and the style of the garment. 

I asked the boss if my rate would be different on 
different styles, and he said no. Down South the tickets 
they use to figure your pay are different for different 
styles. I never heard of anyone getting the price set 
that low, and I’ve been working in the industry for five 
and a half years. 

Since I’m the only one doing my operation, if I get 
behind the boss will try to rush me. In another depart- 
ment if a few girls get behind he tells them to work 
overtime, which we can refuse. But he never offers 
it to me; I just have to work harder during the day. 
“Do this faster, hurry up. hurry up.” 

When I ask the chairlady anything she says, “I 
don’t know; I’ll look into it,” and if you want to know 
anything else you have to ask her again. And she gets 
paid for sick days but the rest of us don’t. Plus the 
union pays her to be chairlady. 

— Black woman garment worker 

Feminism, philosophy undefined 

Detroit, Mich. — On May 16-17, Michigan State Uni- 
versity sponsored a conference on Women’s Studies 
which was “intended -to further the growth of women’s 
studies as an academic endeavor.” From the workshops 
I attended, I’m afraid they will remain just that — totally 
academic. 

I was particularly interested 
in the workshop, “Philosophy: 

A Feminist Perspective,” be- 
cause I was hoping to partici- 
pate in a discussion on a phil- 
osophy for the women’s move- 
ment. Instead, a philosophy 
teacher presented a paper on 
whether a feminist can teach 
philosophy at a university with- 
out compromising her princ- 
iples. Two other teachers re- 
sponded but I never found out 
the answer to this burning question because no principles 
were ever put forward — either philosophic or feminist. 

The other workshop I attended was “Socialism and 
Feminism,” which was led by members of the New 
American Movement (NAM) in preparation for a con- 
ference they are sponsoring in July. Four speakers 
spoke on topics from “The Principles of Socialist Art as 
Discussed by Mao Tse-tung . . .” to “The Contradictions 
of Science and Capitalism” in an effort to convince us 
that the systems in Russia and especially China are 
examples of what we want. 

In answer to a question as to why there were so very 
few women in China’s government we were told not to 
expect changes overnight — after all, China is recovering 
from a feudal system. And when I asked how they could 
call Russia a socialist country with its treatment of Jews 
and dissidents I was told to recall that we get - this 
information through the Western press. When I asked 
about the tanks Russia sent into Czechoslovakia in 1968 
I was stunned at the answer that “people were trying to 
take over the government there.” I thought that was 
the idea in a revolution! 

At the end of the brief discussion period, someone 
[ stated that we shouldn’t “define” socialism for fear of 
: alienating “sisters,” but some women agreed that we 
! couldn’t use models such as Russia or China just because 
they Called themselves socialist either. 

— Suzanne Casey 


worse than in South 

New York, N.Y. — Jobs are supposed to be better 
in New York City than down South where you hear 
about low wages and bad conditions But I just came up 
from there, and the way it is, I swear it’s worse up 
here in New York. 

If you’ve got a number one skill up North, then 
maybe you can do better. But they pull it right back out 
of your paycheck in more taxes and the high cost of 
living. If you’re unskilled and uneducated, your chances 
are better down South. 

The employment situation is bad. You go to the 
employment office and all they have is jobs for $2 or 
under. They tell you to take it or leave it, because 
there’s nothing else. 

At least down South you don’t have to take any job 
under $2.25. If they try to pay you less, you can change 
jobs or put in a complaint, and something will be done. 
In one shirt factory where my wife worked, the gov- 
ernment said they would close it down, so the factory 
had to start paying more. 

The other thing about N.Y. is that everything is so 
high. You don’t see anybody able to buy a house. You 
always have to rent. In the South, even if you’re un- 
skilled, you can get an FHA house for $12-$15 a week. 

The jobs are so bad with this depression. We wouldn’t 
have this depression if those on top didn’t always want 
more and more. If they’ve got 200 working and cut loose 
100 of them and put in a machine instead, and keep up 
production, they do it every time. 

If they would be satisfied with the riches they are 
already making we wouldn’t be in this mess. If they 
kept production at the same level, then we could take 
care of the problems like feeding everybody. 

But they just want more production and pay less 
people to do it. In garment, they have a machine now 
where just one operator is running a line of 10 sewing 
machines at one time. If something goes wrong, like the 
thread breaks on one, the whole line shuts off till it 
can be fixed. And they pay more for that one machine 
than they would pay the 10 operators. 

— Garment shop mechanic 

Marchers protest daycare cuts 

Detroit, Mich. — On May 7 over 300 marched in front 
of the State Office building to protest day care cutbacks 
by the Department of Social Services (DSS) that would 
affect several thousand children. Most of the marchers 
were pre-school children, who walked with their parents, 
teachers, and members of welfare groups carrying signs 
that said: “Always the losers: the poor, the elderly, the 
children.” 

Many nursery schools were threatened with closings 
because most of their operating money comes from the 
federal government and the day-care allotments that 
were to be cut out of ADC mothers’ checks. 

What we felt was especially critical was the situation 
of those children who were victims of child abuse or had 
health problems and who need the day care most. 

The demonstration was quiet. At first we marched 
all around the building, but they said we couldn’t block 
the doors, so we walked around the doors. 

There were a few newspeople out asking questions. 
They tried to get some of the kids to talk but they 
wouldn’t say anything— they just kept marching. I think 
the kids knew what we were out there for. 

Later we heard that Dempsey, who is head of the 
DSS, had changed his mind about the cutbacks. He 
insisted it didn’t have anything to do with the protest, 
but we were all glad we had marched. 

He has been trying every way he can to save 
DSS money (see News & Letters, May, 1975), mostly 
by taking benefits away from those who need it most. 
We’ve had to fight day care cuts before, and we will 
continue to do so. 


I WL NOTES | 

On April 14, 50 women marched in support of JoAnne 
Little in front of the Women’s County Jail in Los An- 
geles, as part of a national demonstration organized by 
the National Organization for Women. 

* * * 

Arab and Jewish women in Israel marched together 
for peace and equal pay for equal work recently. As one 
Arab woman said: “The political leaders and the mass 
media all bow down to the god of war. But we women 
have to break the false idol to bits.” 

* * * 

Close to 1,000 women picketed the Vatican Embassy 
in Washington, D.C. on Mother’s Day. Organized by the 
National Organization for Women and called "Mother’s 
Day of Outrage” the women from ten Eastern states 
were protesting the Roman Catholic hierarchy’s monetary 
support of anti-abortion legislation and organizations. 

* * * 

Saudi Arabia has banned contraceptives and has 
made it a crime to smuggle pills or contraceptives into 
the country, saying that, “The kingdom needs more and 
more males for work, and more females to bear and 
rear babies.” Rather than allow women to work to solve 
their shortage of labor, the leaders of this “third world” 
country want to force women to have children. 
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Law ignores Black community 

by Ethel Dunbar 

Some of my neighbors and I have been discussing 
the crime situation in this state and in the country as 
a whole. The over-all blame is on this society, but we 
must look at state and local leaders, and the greed of 
crooked lawyers and judges, who have put the value 
of money above human lives. 

This has been shown so clearly in the minds of 
many in the Black community, although we recognize 
it is not just Blacks who are suffering this misery, 
whites are also. 

MONEY TALKS 

We know through years of experience that there are 
many people sent to prison, some for stealing a loaf of 
bread to feed a hungry family, who are sentenced to 
prison longer than many of those who admit to mur- 
dering several people, because they do not have the 
money to afford a crooked lawyer. Nixon and his gang 
committed all sorts of crimes, but money kept them 
out of prison, and those that did go were sent for just 
a few months and were never locked behind bars and 
had practically the same living style. 

We were also discussing a picture we had seen in 
the newspaper of George Wallace and Ronald Reagan 
discussing running together for President and Vice- 
President. When someone asked Wallace how a Repub- 
lican and Democrat could run on the same ticket, he 
answered that there was no difference between them. 

It is this kind of leaders who see welfare cheaters 
as this country’s biggest criminals. A poor person who 
is forced to tell one or two lies to get food for his 
family will be put in jail without any reduced sentence 
or good time added to his conviction. 

NO CONCERN FOR POOR 

But an insane person like this recent one, McGee, 
who was, found insane after he admitted to killing more 
than a dozen people, was released back to the com- 
munity with the help of some crooked lawyers and 
only a month later he murdered his wife. It should be 
that lawyers defending people like him should have to 
live with them for a year or two— let them find out 
in that way whether they are insane or not. 

There was also the white ex-prisoner who raped and 
killed an eleven-year-old girl and another who was re- 
leased after killing his wife and then killed his second 
wife. We are not saying insane persons such as McGee 
should be kept in a jail cell, but they should be put 
in an institution for the rest of their lives, where they 
can get help and so people won’t have to live in fear 
knowing they are running loose simply because the 
community does not have enough money to pay to 
keep them locked up. 

To some liberal whites it may sound like I am 
talking about locking Blacks up without seeing that the 
whole question of crime, especially crime among Blacks, 
is exactly what capitalism and its cops are playing with 
to keep all Blacks in place. 

What 1 am saying is the exact opposite — that 
those criminals, Blacks as well as whites, are allowed 
to roam Black communities and kill Blacks just because 
the cops and politicians and crooked lawyers don’t care 
about Black lives. 

'A platform to stand on . . / 

New York, N.Y. — When I first came to taxi 
about six months back, a visible indication of the 
inequality present in the garage was the way in 
which management related to workers at the 
dispatching window. 

At shift start, when drivers get their trip sheets, 
or at the end of the shift when drivers turn in their 
bookings, hot one of them could have eye-to-eye contact 
with “the man” behind the window (be it the boss, or 
his hired dispatchers or cashiers) because the window 
was too high up and their useless platform was too 
low-down. 

Within the first week I was there, I voiced my com- 
plaint about the “silent” platform of inequality. The 
dispatcher looking out from his elevated “window on 
the world” said, “If you want one, build one.” So I 
did just that and brought it in two days later. After I 
returned from my shift, I noticed it had been removed. 

At a garage meeting a few days later, I brought up 
the value of this small but significant contribution to 
consciousness and with some other drivers found the 
platform and again placed it beneath the window. The 
dispatcher who had sarcastically told me to build it 
yelled, “What the hell do you think you’re doing? You 
can’t put that thing here!” 

So I stepped up on the platform and spoke to the 
boss abont it. His response was both sexist and patron- 
izing: “Anyone as beautiful as you can build all the 
platforms you want.” But in spite of it, -our mission 
was accomplished and our victory made well known 
when one of the senior drivers, also being one of the 
shortest in the garage, stepped up on the platform and 
met the boss eye-to-eye for the first time. A huge round 
of applause rose from drivers and inside workers. This 
was real unified consciousness-raising — a liberated plat- 
form to stand on. 

—Woman taxi driver 
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UAW plant elections won't change working conditions 


by Felix Martin 

A fellow worker at GM South Gate wrote the follow- 
ing comments on our upcoming elections: 

“Brothers and Sisters of Local 216— This month we 
will have elections for the Executive Board officers. 
These people are people whom we vote for and elect 
to represent us, the members of this local union. 

“Taking view of the lax conditions we seem to have 
presently, I feel we have to decide now the values which 
should be placed at the Executive Board level. What 
attitude do our incumbents pass on to us, the real 
strength of the union? Do we want people to hold an 
important office in our union if they only seek these 
positions for their own personal interests? When the 
time comes for us to receive all the normal campaign 
propaganda, whose propaganda are we to believe? 

“There is something we have to decide for ourselves. 
Look at the history of the candidate, what has he or 
hasn’t he done for you . . . 

“Are you pleased with your job? If not, what’s being 
done to make it suitable for you? . . . When was the 
last time your foreman laughed when you put in a com- 
mittee call? We don’t find it a damn bit funny when we 
are sweating and chasing cars up and 1 down the line, 
trying to keep up with our job. What kind of response 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

American involvement in World War II. Anyone who 
had any illusion that Wallace has changed from what 
he was when he stood in the door at the University of 
Alabama to try to keep Black students out, now has 
another thought coming. This man, who is saying he 
will run for President or Vice President, says at the 
same time that this country should have fought on the 
side of Hitler’s Nazi Germany and militarist Japan. In 
one of the daily papers this was headline news, then it 
disappeared from the papers as just another comment 
by George Wallace. 

One worker said, “I am not surprised at what 
Wallace says. When most people were talking about 
Nixon and Watergate, I never read or heard a word 
Wallace said about Nixon and his Watergate mess. But 
he will blast any liberal or progressive action by any 
legislature or court.” 

This world is in a crisis because of all these kinds 
of totalitarian leaders. One wonders when it will get 
turned around in the right direction, which can only be 
done by working people and the poor doing it. 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich.— In the elections for president of Local 
15, there will be a run-off between Joe Gaston, the cur- 
rent president, and Rufus Coleman. 

I have heard; two different thoughts on the run-off 
election. Most older workers say they are for Gaston, 
and most younger workers are for Rufus. The ones 
against Rufus are afraid he might strike too quickly, and 
more older workers are on jobs off the line and don’t 
feel the pressure for production as much. The younger 
workers and workers on the line are pushed for more 
production every day. 

Rufus got more votes the first time, but didn’t get 
51 percent. Rufus would at least be a lot more vocal 
against the company than Joe. He probably would strike 
quicker than Gaston would. That is the only difference 
between them. Other than that, all politicians fall into 
the same thing. 

We stiE have gotten only a partial settlement of the 
issues we walked out for two months ago. Some of the 
jobs were settled, but lots of jobs weren’t touched. 

There are still a pack of grievances to be worked 
on. Now that the plant is working nine hours a shift get- 
ting set for changeover, the pressure on some of the 
workers with overloaded jobs is even worse. 

— Dept. 21 worker 
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have we been getting from our committee caBs and 
cries for help? 

“For you few who are planning on coming out of 
the woodwork with your smiling faces on election day, 

I ask you this: Are you seeking a position for your own 
personal gain? ... We don’t need brothers or sisters 
on the Executive Board who want the free ride.” 

The brother writing the above comments has hit on 
some of the problems that we face. I want to add that 
we have to see our problems at the plant not alone in 
terms of those “coming out of the woodwork” on election 
day, but the situation that working people find them- 
selves in today. 

In the plants we are facing automation. Automation 
owned by die capitalists is replacing working people. It 
means larger profits for the greedy few, unemployment 
and misery for the many. We don’t want to do away 
with automation, but we must control it and use this 
progress to benefit all people. 

At South Gate we had a quality rating of 131 plus on 
the cars going down the line. But what about the qual- 
ity of our work conditions? In fact, the defects in our 
cars will not really be corrected until our conditions of 
work change. 

How can we turn this around? It doesn’t seem to me 
it can be done through electing the “right” people to 
the Executive Board. We want workers that reaUy repre- 
sent us there, but it isn't a question of what is their 
attitude, but what is ours. 

We now have to show our reason and strength. We 
have to work out the ways to do this, day in and day 
out in the plant. Not through our union officials, good 
or bad, but through ourselves, our actions and thoughts. 
Only then will a vote for who will represent us on the 
Executive Board mean anything to us. 

Uniroyal: 'You could lose a hand' 

Detroit, Mich. — I was laid off for over two months 
at Uniroyal and didn’t get a cent of that SUB pay. Since 
I’ve been back, production has picked up and people are 
asking why nobody else is being caUed back. 

The job I’m on right now is very dangerous. You 
could lose one of your fingers or hands very easily. You 
have to be watching what you’re doing every minute. You 
have to get plenty of sleep when you come in here, or 
you won’t be alert enough. 

I noticed there’s a lot of foremen in production now. 
Some of them are on the same job I’m doing by myself, 
but they’ve got two or three men. If anything happened 
to me, they couldn’t get to me in time. They can watch 
one another, but my whole arm could get caught up in 
the machine because nobody’s watching me. 

— Third shift worker 


Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — We’ve been off this last week. The 
whole plant is shut down. I think we’re going to be off 
a couple of weeks in June and definitely a couple of 
weeks in July. They’re saying that it’s for the change- 
over, but that’s a lie. There’s nothing new going to be 
added on to the car except some minor changes Eke 
last year. They’re just not seUing enough cars. And it’s 
no wonder since they just announced a new raise in 
prices. 

What I’m thinking with these layoffs is why we had 
to be working ten hours a day just a month and a half 
ago. The run off elections are being held today and neith- 
er candidate will even discuss this question. I heard one 
of them saying wasn’t it nice that we’re getting aU next 
week off. I can’t tell the difference between the two as 
far as what they talk about and aE the literature they’ve 
been passing out, and I’ve read every bit of it. 

There was one thing being passed around trying to 
make it a racial thing saying that the opposition candid- 
ate was in the KKK, but nobody believes it. It is just a 
phony issue so that they don’t have to deal with what is 
important to the workers in the shop. 

My own feeling is that things are going to get a lot 
worse and that with the massive layoffs this summer the 
SUB fund is going to run ouit here too. But people aren’t 
going to stand by and take it. 

—Black worker, DAP 
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Rank-and-file 
slates defeat 
UAW machine 

by John Allison 

Local union elections were held in May by the auto- 
workers, and the rank-and-file turned out in numbers 
never seen before at many local unions. Traffic jams 
swehed at the voting places and workers Ened up for 
hours to vote. They were there for one reason— to throw 
the officers out who have followed a do-nothing poUcy, 
and this often meant throwing out the hand-picked UAW 
SlcltGS 

At the giant Ford Rouge Local 600, the rank-and-file 
opposition to the UAW slate swept the elections as they 
did in many other Ford, Chrysler and GM locals. 

The newly elected officers are talking bread and but- 
ter issues. They’re not wait.ng until the 1976 UAW con- 
tract next comes up to attack some of the problems that 
have caused the depression. 

Defeated UAW hand-picked candidates blame bad 
business and bad forsight on the part of the UAW for 
losing their elections. And they have a point in some re- 
spects. 

Doug Fraser, head of the UAW Chrysler Division, has 
lost some of his lustre since the SUB fund at Chrysler 
was the first to go broke. A lot of the workers say he has 
his hand in too many pots and can’t pay enough attention 
to his union responsibUities. He’s on a half dozen or more 
county, state and city commissions or boards, and these 
aU take up too much of his time. 

Another bright sun in the UAW was Irving Bluestone, 
head of the UAW GM Division. Here was a real whiz kid, 
who is supposed to be able to look through muddy water 
and see land. He didn’t see too clearly on the SUB fund, 
because he changed the formula for the amount the com- 
pany was to contribute to the fund . . . and it is also 
broke like Chrysler’s, with auto workers and their famil- 
ies paying the consequences. 

As for Ken Bannon of the Ford Division, he negotiat- 
ed the Cost of Living clause away and the workers don’t 
trust him to negotiate anything. And none of them has 
done a thing about the overtime forced on workers in the 
shops, while hundreds of thousands of unemployed auti v 
workers are walking the streets. 

The rank-and-file kicked out their local union UAW 
hand-picked candidates, but they were reatiy sending a 
message loud and clear to the union leadership to act 
now. 

California doctors' strike hits 
patients, workers, and wallets 

San Francisco, Cal. — When Bay Area doc- 
tors walked out on May 1, most of us thought 
that their protest would last a week or two and 
then they, and we, would be back to work. Now 
it looks as if the walk-out will last much longer 
and may spread outside of the Bay Area to much 
of California. 

Physicians stopped practicing because they claim 
that their insurance rates are becoming too high. More 
patients are suing doctors for malpractice and many 
patients do receive monetary settlements- in compensa- 
tion for doctors’ errors. Insurance companies claim that 
they are losing money on malpractice insurance. Both 
the doctors and insurance companies accuse lawyers of 
raking in too much of a profit On malpractice cases— 
as high as 40 and 50 per cent of the settlement. 

The situation of everyone accusing everyone else 
typifies capitaHsm; no one is willing to take responsibility 
for themselves. The state government, made up of 
lawyers, certainly won’t do anything against the legal 
profession, and the governor has remained aloof. 

Of course, the people who are really suffering and 
who will foot the biti are the patients, especially the 
poor, minority, and working class. We are the ones 
who won’t be able to afford what doctors wiB charge. 

Hospital workers, too, are being hit hard by the 
work stoppage. Over 3,000 have already been laid off; 
many thousands more are working shorter hours, split 
shifts, and getting cuts in pay. 

Those of us who are eligible may be on unemploy- 
ment for a very long time, since some smaBer hospitals 
wUl close completely if this doesn’t end soon. 

Although most hospital workers here are unionized 
and better paid than those in other locations, unemploy- 
ment pays only up to $95 a week. That is very little when 
one is single with children, or one’s spouse is also out 
of work. Hospital workers feel very angry over this whole 
situation; the union has said and done almost nothing 
and we are left out in the cold along with hundreds of 
thousands of patients. 

— Unemployed hospital worker 
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EDITORIAL 


Mayaguez lesson: U.S. imperialism remains in Asia 


The more the force which U.S. imperialism unleashed 
against Cambodia in the recapture of the Mayaguez be- 
came known, the louder rang the hypocrisy of the Ad- 
ministration’s pious insistence that their murderous 
decisions had been “based 100 percent on a single con- 
sideration: to get the crew back.” 

So little did any lives mean to them — whether 
Cambodians, or U.S. marines, or Mayaguez sailors, so 
anxious were Ford-Kissinger to seize the change to send 
a message to Southeast Asia that U.S. imperialism has 
no intention of getting out of that area, that they waited 
less than a day and a half for their “diplomacy” to work 
before unleashing the Marines, the Air Force and the 
Navy in a bloody assault. 

Within a few hours they had dropped the largest 
conventional bomb the U.S. owns (15,000 pounds) on 
the tiny island of Tang, destroyed 17 Cambodian aircraft 
on the mainland at Ream Airfield, and wiped out an 
oil depot in a second mainland bombing an hour later. 
•All this despite the fact that the Cambodians had re- 
leased the Mayaguez crew more than an hour before 
the Marine assault on Koh Tang, and that the crew 
was already reported safe aboard a U.S. destroyer well 
before the mainland bombings were unleashed. It was 
later revealed that they had been prepared to use B-52 
bombers, had not the aircraft carrier, Coral Sea, arrived 
“in time.” 

As criminal as the Administration’s actions was the 
U.S. Congress’ response to them. For all their bluster 
about the War Powers Act, passed in 1973, which specifi- 
cally prohibited all combat activity in Indochina after 
Aug. 15 of that year, all Congress seemed concerned 
about was that they had merely been notified after the 
fact, and not consulted before hand. Other than that, 
they were one with Ford in his actions. 

GLOBAL CONFLICT DOMINATES ALL 

While it is clear what Ford-Kissinger’s intentions 
were during the week of the Mayaguez, it is not at all 


clear why Cambodia had allowed itself to “test” U.S. 
imperialism so soon. Only one thing is sure — it is 
impossible to isolate any conflicts anywhere, whether in 
the Middle East or Europe or Asia, from the global 
conflicts between Russia-U.S.-China, and especially the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 

In the month since the Khmer Rouge marched into 
Phnom Penh on April 17, and the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government took over Saigon on May 1, Cam- 
bodia lost no time in aligning totally with China, while, 
South Vietnam proclaimed it would take “no sides,” and 
North Vietnam began testing none other than Esso for 
development of the oil fields off the coast of South Viet- 
nam. During that same short month, China took the 
opportunity on VE Day to call Brezhnev “Hitler” and 
Russia “social fascism,” while North Korea’s Kim II 
Sung took a trip to Peking to visit Mao. 

Indeed, it was precisely that visit of Kim to China 
that made Ford-Kissinger so anxious to find an incident 
like the Mayaguez to let all of Asia know that they 
have no intention of moving out of South Korea as they 
were forced out of South Vietnam. 

Every counter-revolutionary force in Asia is deter- 
mined not to let the people in any country work out 
their own self-determination. In Japan, where the re- 
vulsion of the people against war, after the unspeakable 
destruction of Nagasaki and Hiroshima by U.S. atomic 
bombs, has prevented Japanese militarists from gaining 
any foothold until now, the government dared offer, for 
the first time, to let the U.S. land nuclear ships in 
Japanese ports. 

KOREA THE NEXT HOT SPOT? 

After the fall of South Vietnam and Cambodia, the 
U.S. still has 41 other military commitments around the 
world — ranging from the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization to a security-assistance agreement with Tunisia. 
But the center of their attention at the moment is South 
Korea where they have no less than 38,000 troops and 


untold numbers of tactical nuclear weapons poised, a 
full 25 years after the costly, indecisive war in that 
country. 

As if the flush of “victory” in the Mayaguez adven- 
ture negated all the polls that show the American people 
overwhelmingly oppose the thought of any new Korean 
War, Defense Secretary Schlesinger was quick to an- 
nounce that the U.S. might “go for the heart of the 
opponent’s power” if North Korea invaded South Korea. 
He added, for good measure, that we might also use 
force to counter another Arab oil embargo, openly deny- 
ing that the outcry for “no more Vietnams” meant 
the American people are flatly opposed to military 
solutions to problems. 

All that is sure is that the end of the war in Vietnam 
has not stopped the cauldron from continuing to boil. 
It becomes all the more imperative that the self-deter- 
mination of nations is not swallowed up either in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict or in Pax Americana. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

I believe that the reason the govern- 
ment doesn’t want to bring jobs into the 
communities is because they know they 
can’t pay enough to offset those rising 
prices and they don’t want to be in a 
position of being employers responsible 
for paying workers a decent wage during 
raging inflation. They’re scared but they 
still have all kinds of games they can 
run on working people. 

I was a little afraid about what might 
happen at the last March on Washington. 
I knew the workers were angry, and I 
wasn’t surprised that they busted loose 
from the bureaucrats. The reason I was 
worried is that I’m convinced if anything 
gees really wrong at one of those D.C. 
demonstrations, those fellows in the gov- 
ernment won’t hesitate to shoot. They are 
• very violent people and they wouldn’t 
stop at sicking the Army and Navy on 
you. We have to know that. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


I filed with the MESC for appren- 
tice training in Detroit, 1970. The 
first word I ever heard from them again 
was a letter I just got, over four years 
later, and all it said was this: “Your 
name has been in our file for some time 
now. If you are interested in keeping 
your application open, please let' us 
know.” It was signed “Apprenticeship 
Specialist” ! 

Still Waiting, 

but now in San Francisco 

S' s-.s 

I had to come back home from Detroit 
on business, and found everyone here in 
Alabama talking about war— the continu. 
ing war in Asia, and depression — what 
will it be like a year from now? I was 
surprised when a white middle-aged man 
who works at a gas station said to me: 
“What has caused the working people 
and the poor, white and Black, to be the 
hardest hit is that the leaders of this 
country have always kept us divided. If 
we were united in organizations, in love, 
and in our actions, the poor and working 
people would soon make some changes 
in their own interests.” 

I thought he was some type of radical, 
but he seemed to be more “religious” 


than “political”. He kept quoting from 
Rev. King. 

Black Worker 
Alabama 

* * * 

Every group at the rally in Washington 
on April 26 had their own ideas how to 
change the situation in this country. But 
we didn’t want to listen to any more 
talk. We want to hear something new. 
The leaders all keep asking us to wait. 
We’re tired of waiting. We want some- 
thing to happen. 

Unemployed Rubber Worker 
Detroit 

• 

WAR AND PEACE 

After the collapse of 30 years of U.S. 
policy in Indochina, Ford and Kissinger 
suddenly switched to the Bicentennial 
rhetoric of national unity in their effort 
to get Americans to forget about the 

56.000 GIs killed, the more than 300,000 
wounded and the over $150 billion 
squandered in aid, to say nothing about 
the millions of Indochinese killed, 
maimed or made homeless by U. S. 
bombs . . . 

Instead of calling for an end to the 
Indochina War discussion, we call for a 
continued examination of th's sordid 
chapter in American history. One of the 
best ways is to escalate the fight for uni- 
versal and unconditional amnesty for all 
draft resisters, deserters, civilians with 
anti-war records, and the more than 

600.000 vets with bad discharges .... In 
the U.S. the war will not be over until 
Americans understand the war’s lessons 
and make clear to the planners in Wash- 
ington that Americans will never again 
fight a similar war. 

Exiled War Resisters, AMEX 
PO Box 189, Station P. 

Toronto, Ontario 

The U.S. military still has over 200,000 
servicepeople poised for attack against 
the people of Asia. While many of them 
are scattered on isolated bases, the con- 
centration in Japan — both the main island 
and on Okinawa— is high. For over five 
years Pacific Counselling Service has 
run counselling and organizing projects 
there in order to help GIs resist being 
used against their interests, and to 


strengthen the class-conscious revolution- 
ary movement in the U.S. 

PCS needs people with a strong inter- 
est in working with GIs, and their fami- 
lies. Organizers preferably should have 
a strong working-class standpoint and 
some experience with the military. Sub- 
sistence and transportation are guaran- 
teed. Anyone interested can contact: 

Pacific Counselling Service 
2588 Mission St. #220 
San Francisco, Cal. 94110 

• 

THE BLACK REVOLT 

The relatively small turnout at the 
May 17 demonstration in Boston against 
racist attacks on Black students con- 
trasted sharply with the huge rallies in 
New York and Concord recently. 

In New York, 50,000 came to celebrate 
the “end of the war,” and in Concord 
tens of thousands booed Ford and called 
for a second American revolution at a 
bicentennial celebration. Apparently 
white radicals for the most part have 
learned nothing from the 1960s. Most 
still think a generalized appeal against 
war or economic injustice can get us to 
a revolution. 

In the 1960s, as today, and through- 
out American history, the failure of 
white leftists to deal with racism has 
strangled movements for change. If any- 
one thinks economic crisis necessarily 
leads to revolutionary possibilities* they 
had better look at Germany before Hit- 
ler and Boston 1975, where Louise Day 
Hicks also uses the American revolu- 
tionary slogan, “Don’t tread on me.” 

Jack MacBride 
New York 

In response to the debate between the 
so-called Marxists and nationalists in the 
Pan-African Movement, a conference on 
Pan-Africanism was held at Queens Col- 
lege in New York the second week in 
May. The purpose was to plan new 
strategies for the movement. The opening 
statement by the convenor of the confer- 
ence left no doubt that the strategies 
would be directed against the Marxists. 


The conference, which purported to want 
to involve all Black people, was held in 
academic surroundings and cost $15 or 
$25 to attend. When someone raised this, 
he was told by one of the organizers, “I 
happen to feel very eomfortable in these 
surroundings.” 

The best session was the one called 
“Pan-Africanism and Local Black Strug- 
gles.” One paper dealt with struggles in 
the U.S.; the thrust was that since we 
live in America, that is where our main 
fight should be. Vincent Harding used 
Black history to show that such was the 
thinking of Blacks here throughout the 
struggles they have waged. A second 
paper, by Alfred Maleak, dealt with 
Africa, and criticized most of the leaders 
of African nations after independence 
was attained. 

The most interesting question was 
from a woman who asked, “Why are 
there no women giving papers? Haven’t 
women also contributed to the move- 
ment?” She did not get an answer. 

It became clear that the very reason 
for which the conference was called was 
present throughout it. I don’t think there 
were any new strategies developed, but 
it did serve as a platform for the debate 
to be carried on. 

Black Activist 
New York 

• 

"SOCIALIST REALISM"? 

A Soviet film shown here at the In- 
ternational Film Exhibition astonished 
everyone familiar with official Soviet 
art. It is Vasili Shukshin’s “The Red 
Snowball Tree” (1974). 

Instead of the expected heroic soldier, 
engineer or collective farm chairman, 
the protagonist of this daring effort 
proves to be ... a professional criminal! 
As an ex-convict he finds it difficult to 
shake his antisocial ways, but with the 
help of a good woman goes straight as 
a tractor-driver. Then he meets a violent 
end from a crew of old cronies right 
out of an old Hollywood gangster movie. 
“Socialist realism” may never be the 
same again. 

The plot may have been antiquated 


Mteadei 
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Socialist feminism and Marxist-Humanism 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

I am turning over my column this issue to a colleague 
who is a young Women’s Liberationist and who has sent 
me the following letter. —Raya Dunayevskaya 

* * * 

Dear Raya: 

“Women’s Liberation has reached a new stage, both 
objectively and subjectively,” I wrote after your tour 
here last month. I meant that not only has women’s 
activity been great (as we can see from the lead article 
in April News & Letters), but there is also a real passion 
for philosophy in the air. 

There seem to be feminist “study groups” all over, 
and a new interest in Marx, who was once rejected 
along with everything not brand new and exclusively 
woman. 

But what impressed me especially were the new 
women who came to your lectures here. Their questions 
were so- serious, and their affinity for the ideas of 
Marxist-Humanism so immediate, I felt that there must 
be conclusions drawn and new relationships begun. 

There were mostly women at the Hunter College lec- 
ture on Women’s Liberation, of course. They discussed 
with you everything from the need to involve working 
class women in writing equal rights legislation, to the 
relationship between mass movements and individual 
creativity. But at the other lectures, too, the women 
were the most eager to talk about ideas for their move- 
ment. In Towson, Md., they asked about Juliet Mitchell 
and Sheila Rowbotham’s theories. At the URPE (Union 
of Radical Political Economists) conference, where you 
talked on state-capitalism, the questions quickly turned 
to the vanguard party concept and WL’s antipathy to it. 
* * * 

MY QUESTION IS, why haven’t more of the women 
who loved you come to our meetings since? Are they 
so afraid of organizations that they cannot see the 


philosophic necessity of continuing the discussions? His- 
tory has surely proved that movements cannot stand 
still in thought; they go to a higher stage or they 
retrogress. Philosophy is not something to be enjoyed 
at one meeting a year, but to be lived. 

I am afraid women don’t join with us because of 
the incredible elitism they have seen in most Left organ- 
izations. Even among women’s groups that call them- 
selves “socialist-feminist,” Maoism of some kind is the 
order of the day. The women in one New York group 
pride themselves on not being in an organization with 
men, but their thinking is exactly the same as when 
they were in SDS in 1969. They have not reorganized 
themselves one bit by becoming “feminists”! 

The concept of the backwardness of the masses is 
so central to such people’s thought, that even if they 
don’t call themselves a vanguard party, they consider 
the mass of women as stupid. How can this not repel 
women liberationists whose movement for the past 10 
years has been based on the self-development of the 
individual and the struggle to control her own life? 

* * * 

ONE PROBLEM IS the theoretic question being 
posed as “socialism versus feminism,” with horrible 
un-freedoms given as the “socialism.” Some state power 
or would-be power, whether it’s a party or the intellec- 
tual-writer, is presumed to embody socialism, and the 
only “political” discussion is which one. Would you 
believe, at the URPE conference session on Third 
World women, a woman said that North Vietnamese 
women have achieved equality because they do the 
heaviest manual labor, while Chinese women have not 
because the men do it and get paid more than women? 

Contrast that level of discussion with the funda- 
mental questions raised by the new voices of Women’s 
Liberation; What is the unfettered nature of woman? 
What is human nature? What is “women’s work”? What 
should human labor be? What different kinds of rela- 
tionships can there be between men and women, women 
and women, men and men? 

The irony is that those “apolitical” women are the 


real Marxists, for those were the very questions with 
which Marx began his analysis of the world. In our 
WL group the other night we read “Private Property 
and Communism” from his 1844 Essays, and the new 
women were amazed at how much he sounds like the 
best of WL! And they had no trouble fitting his descrip- 
tion of “vulgar communism” to Russia or China today, 
especially where he says: 

“We should especially avoid re-establishing society 
as an abstraction, opposed to the individual. The indi- 
vidual is the social entity,” 

Our women became furious that Marxism has been 
used to mean totalitarianism! 

MARX NEVER LOST sight of his original, humanist 
vision of the’ reconstruction of society. He was always 
looking for what he called (in Capital) “the new forces 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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here many years ago, but in the Soviet 
context is extremely avant-garde. Alas, 
the world may not soon see its like . . . 
Shukshin died several months ago. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

The capitalist has to make sure that 
he maintains supreme control over the 
production process, even if he has to 
make up Mickey Mouse rules just to 
show you who’s boss. You can’t be de- 
ciding when you’re going to wash up, or 
where you stock your parts, or how much 
•you can talk to your neighbor. They have 
to decide that, in order to keep their 
control. 

I’m sure all workers have their own 
little stories of petty harassment, but 
when you think about it, it’s not really 
that petty, because it’s usually the out- 
ward manifestation of the fact that the 
capitalist production process actually 
runs your life while you’re in the plant, 
and sometimes out of it, too. 

Just the fact that people can tell these 
stories to their fellow workers and get 
fumed up about it shows that there is 
great resistance to the Capitalist Plan in 
all its “petty” aspects, not just whenever 
there’s a strike or a sit-in. That’s one 
•thing that separates N&L from all the 
other labor and left newspapers. You 
print stories of the strikes, of course, but 
you also print the everyday “petty” in- 
cidents that workers fight. 

Worker 
Bay Area 

❖ * * 

We would like to translate articles on 
the class struggle in the U.S. from your 
paper, which could show the French 
workers what problems the American 
workers . meet in their daily lives. We 
feel that French revolutionaries must be 
made conscious of their immense ignor- 
ance and their despise of the workers’ 
movements in other countries. 

Combat Communiste 
France 


NAMIBIA 

OPERATION NAMIBIA, “a transna- 
tional nonviolent direct action campaign 
to aid the struggle for freedom in Nami- 
bia,” is conducting demonstrations on 
May 31, “Free Namibia day”, in various 
cities throughout the world. A nonviolent 
blockade is also being planned for this 
winter for Walvis Bay, Namibia’s main 
port, in addition to a freedom march into 
restricted areas inside Namibia. 

While it is certainly worthwhile to sup- 
port the effort to break the illegal stran- 
glehold of South Africa on Namibia, it is 
equally important not to separate it from 
the need for a revolution in South Africa 
itself. Such a revolution is critical to the 
liberation of all of Africa. More informa- 
tion about the Namibia activities can be 
obtained from: OPERATION NAMIBIA, 
4811 Springfield Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19143. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

• 

WIN OR LOSE 

The strike at Metropolitan Hospital is 
over now, and I guess my feelings are 
that you don’t always get what you want. 
That was the first time since I’ve been 
working there, or about 8 V 2 years, that 
we went on strike. I wonder why hos- 
pital workers can’t get the same things 
other workers get. The way everything 
is going up we’re going to have to catch 
up with other workers. I was hoping 
that instead of a two year contract they 
would have gotten a one year so that we 
could start negotiating right away for 
next year. 

Metropolitan Hospital Worker 
Detroit 

* . ■ * * 

The Mastercharge women lost the union 
election, two to one. The union certainly 
didn’t work too hard on the election. I 
suspect they were sorry they had gotten 
involved because of the “radical ele- 
ment” and the new idea of starting a 
clerical workers’ local — a challenge to 
the male-dominated leadership. 

But the Left is blaming the union for 
the loss with out re-examining their own 


responsibility. I think the organizing com- 
mittee lost the election because of its 
emphasis on rhetoric with little contact 
with the workers. Rather than doing the 
serious visiting that even the union said 
was necessary, the committee put out 
leaflets about solidarity with other bank 
employees, and 90 percent of their meet- 
ing time was spent arguing over whether 
or not the union was going to allow them 
to retain their own lawyer or not. The 
committee became so removed from the 
actual questions that were being asked 
at work that they just lost out because 
the company at all times was concrete, 
while these people were full of vague 
slogans. 

Woman Strike Supporter 
San Francisco 


STRIKEBREAKING IN GUYANA 

Here in Guyana, the Government 
preaches socialism. They also work hard 
to divide the working class racially. 
Those who work for unity of the workers 
and peasants 'are accused by the PNC 
(Peoples’ National Congress) of “joining 
with the coolie”. But there is a PNC- 
created unity of the ruling class with big 
business regardless of race. In the recent 
six weeks strike of sugar workers and 
cane farmers, the “socialist” govern- 
ment of Guyana acted just like the capi- 
talist government of Trinidad. They bru- 
talized the workers and used the troops 
to break the strike. On International 
Women’s Day, 1975, the state’s Security 
Forces saluted the day by dragging 
women strikers, by the hair. 

ASCRIA 

Guyana 

• 

CAMBODIA 

The bloodthirsty actions of U.S. imper- 
ialism in the Mayaguez affair almost 
make you forget the fantastic reports 
just a few days earlier of what had been 
happening inside Cambodia. But I am 
still dumbfounded at the description of 
the evacuation of the Cambodian cities. 
That certainly took Mao’s dictum of “sur- 
rounding the cities” a great leap for- 
ward! When I read they later included 
the industrial factor in the plans and 
announced that “our soldiers, people, 
workers, youth and monks believe we 


can develop our industry and economy in 
a short space of time,” I kept wondering 
if they will make Mao’s “one day equals 
twenty years” look like child’s play in 
comparison. 

What seemed the most incredible of all 
to me was that Schanberg, after those 
fantastic eye-witness reports he made, 
wound up practically apologizing for 
whatever the Khmer Rouge was doing. 

Still Dumbfounded 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was appalled at the news of the 
forced evacuation of two million people 
from Phnom Penh, but disgusted at 
Kissinger’s hypocritical tears over the 
“brutality” of the Khmer Rouge. The 
Nixon-Kissinger invasion of Cambodia 
in 1970 created two million refugees 
there almost at once— while eight million 
South Vietnamese and half of the three 
million people of Laos were made refu- 
gees, not once, but dozens of times. It 
was a calculated “refugee policy” to 
try to defeat a rural revolutionary move- 
ment by “forced-draft urbanization.” 
How can the author of “depopulating the 
countryside” dare to criticize the Khmer 
Rouge for depopulating the cities! 

Disgusted 

California 

* * * 

The news from Cambodia is strange, 
and smacks of Maoism, but about the 
only thing we can probably be sure of is 
that the Left will be making excuses for 
whatever happens. 

Reader 
New York 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Britain’s highest legal authority, the 
law lords, have decreed that a man can- 
not be convicted of rape if he honestly 
believed the woman had consented to 
sexual intercourse — no matter how un- 
reasonable his belief might have been. 
Perhaps next the lords will rule that a 
man cannot be convicted of murder if 
he really believed — no matter how un-‘" 
reasonably — that the victim wanted to 
die. 

Feminist 

Detroit 
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Thousands across U.S. support Farmworker week 
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— News & Letters Photo 

Farmworkers marched from Lansing to Detroit. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

slavery and the conditions experienced by U.S. farm- 
workers today. 

The UFW managed to reach thousands of people 
through leaflets on the way from Lansing. The walkathon 
and rally were poorly covered by TV and ignored by 
the major Detroit newspapers, even though the march 
represented a uniting of diverse groups. 

Particularly impressive were the large numbers of 
Chicanos participating in the March for Justice and 
the favorable reactions they got in the Black neighbor- 
hoods we passed through. 

At the rally, those who had completed the march 
from Lansing were introduced to great cheers from the 
crowd. Speeches by farmworkers, church people, and 
laborites and a skit followed. 

Upcoming UFW events in Detroit include the pre- 
miere of the movie “Fighting for Our Lives”, Friday, 
June 20 at the Redford Theater, and a Mexican dinner 
June 22 at East Catholic High School. 

• 

NEW YORK 

New York, N.Y. — Perhaps the greatest measure 
of the strength of on-going support for the UFW was 
demonstrated here in New York on Saturday, May 10- 
Farmworker Day. While 5,000 people marched down 

UFW backs union election bill 


Sacramento, Cal. — Several hundred of us, 
farmworkers and their supporters, demonstrated 
here at the State Capitol on Monday, May 12, the 
day that hearings opened in the legislature on 
an amended farm labor bill. 

The bill, AB1533 — originally known as the Brown- 
Berman bill — was unacceptable to the United Farm- 
Workers Union (See N&L, May 1975). An all-night bar- 
gaining session on May 4 produced a bill which met 
the approval of both the UFW and grower groups, most 
of whom recognize the end is near and that they must 
accept a UFW bill. The Teamsters Union, invited to 
the negotiations, did not show up. 

In the Brown bill, the UFW made only minor con- 
cessions. The demands for industrial units, secret ballot 
elections, and economic power for the UFW remain. 
Some restrictions were placed on the secondary boycott, 
but hardly enough to destroy its impact. Past contracts 
will be voidable, something which the Teamsters object 
to very strongly because they stand to lose most, if 
not all, of their contracts to the UFW. 

The AFL-CIO, which supported the UFW in the past, 
refused to support this bill. Conservative member unions, 
such as the racist building trades, pressured the State 
Federation to remain neutral due to their opposition to 
the industrial unit provision. 

These unions fear the entrance of Chicano workers 
to higher-paying machine jobs, and have created a paper- 
tiger that UFW members will take over thousands of 
craft jobs such as carpentry and construction. 

We came to Sacramento to support the bill in its 
first committee hearing. All of us came by car, some 
from as far away as Ventura County near Los Angeles. 

The Teamsters Union rented buses, paid people §40 
plus expenses, and told Gallo scab workers that if they 
did not go to Sacramento, they would be fired. 

Teamster goons were there in large numbers, and 
shouted insults to farmworkers such as “Why don’t you 
go back to Mexico?” “We’re Americans.” “Go home.” 

Both sides crowded into the hearing room, Team- 
sters downstairs and UFW in the balcony. While the 
UFW chanted “Chavez si, Teamsters no!” and “Si se 
puede!” Teamsters stood on chairs and tables and vir- 
tually tore the lower floor apart. A capitol guard told 
a UFW supporter “The farmworkers are never any 
trouble. But all of the legislators are scared to death 
of the Teamsters and their goons.” 

The bill was passed by the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee unamended. When the vote came, a great cheer 
arose from the crowd of farmworkers and supporters. 

Despite the cheering, this is only the beginning of 
the task for the UFW. The bill must be heard by at 
least two other committees and then by the entire legis- 
lature. The hardest job will be getting it through without 
amendments. We will be back in Sacramento next week 
and as many times as necessary until we win. 


Broadway from 59% St. and Fifth Ave. to 14th St. to 
rally at Union Square, supporters felt it was a small 
turnout. 

The spirited march was led by an all-Black march- 
ing band from a Queens Parochial School. The rally 
included speeches by Cesar and Richard Chavez, Bella 
Abzug and Gloria Steinem. 

• 

FLORIDA 

Gainesville, Fla. — The Miami UFW Support Com- 
mittee held its second annual Fiesta to celebrate Farm- 
worker Week. Several thousand supporters participated 
in this fund-raiser on Saturday, May 10, and many hun- 
dreds of others went to local activities centering around 
the showing of the documentary film “Fighting for Our 
Lives,” about the UFW’s 1973 struggles against the 
Teamsters and growers in California. 

Throughout Florida, the UFW is mobilizing campus 
support for the Gallo boycott and Farmworker Week 
activities helped this effort. 

Thousands in two rallies 

Chinese -Americans in N.Y. 
march against police brutality 

New York, N.Y. — . Over 2,500 Chinese-Ameri- 
cans demonstrated against police brutality with 
a march and rally at City Hall on May 12. Called 
by Asian Americans for Equal Employment, the 
demonstration was sparked by the beating of 
Peter Yew by cops in front of hundreds of wit- 
nesses after Yew protested police mishandling of 
a Chinese youth. 

Six months ago, the police killed an innocent man 
in a Chinese restaurant. The cops were let off free. 

On May 19, there was au even bigger demonstration 
by the Chinese community. Tbere must have been at 
least 8,000 this time, and they sat down right in the 
middle of Broadway, which they filled for two blocks. 
They sat there for hours, very determined and very 
together — and all ages were there, not just the youth 
who usually dominate the white demonstrations. 

A leaflet passed out called for the suspension of the 
guilty policemen and read in part: 

“In the face of the present economic crisis, big 
businessmen rapidly increase their profits while more 
and more working people, especially minorities and 
women, are losing their jobs. In order to divert people’s 
attention from the big businessmen, the government 
blames the so-called illegal aliens for taking away our 
jobs to make us fight each other ... 

“In the past, Chinese worked in the mines, in 
railroad construction and made millions of dollars for 
the big businessmen; thus the Chinese were seen as 
good, abiding citizens. However, in times of economic 
crisis, Chinese have become the target of attacks. They 
are told to leave or get beaten. Now the Mexican farm 
workers receive the same kind of oppression from their 
bosses. 

“Since the civil rights movement in the ’60s, the 
consciousness of the minorities has been aroused. The 
Chinese held many demonstrations in front of Confucius 
Plaza to fight to get into the construction trade industry 
and they were successful and won partial victories. 
Similarly, the garment workers in San Francisco’s Jung 
Sai Garment Factory went on strike for months in order 
to get better working conditions . . . 

“In both victories, the Chinese realize the power 
in unity. Even though over a hundred workers were 
arrested in these two demonstrations they were all re- 
leased by pressure from the community . . .” 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

and new passions” that would do it, including the 
women. We need this methodology so urgently today. 

Yet the strangest “Marxist” analyses are being put 
forth by some women. The wages-for-housework group 
and those who call office workers “the new working 
class” (replacing production workers), are going through 
contortions to fit women into some kind of static “class” 
analysis that is not Marx’s at all. 

He was for a social revolution by all oppressed 
groups that would completely tear up and remake the 
world. All must participate in the process if individual 
freedom is to be the end. Now, isn’t that exactly what 
women liberationists are saying when they demand 
freedom now, knowing it cannot be “given” to them 
“after the revolution”? In other words, socialism and 
feminism are not opposites, but are in fact inseparable, 
if by “socialism” you mean true Marxism. 

So — the problem remains, how to get the feminists 
who are now seriously searching for a philosophy of 
human liberation, to try to work out Marxism for today 
with us Marxist-Humanists? To see that it is not a 
question of liking you as a woman philosopher, but of 
grasping philosophy? To see that it is not a question 
of party or elitism, but of philosophy inseparable from 
activity and organization? 

— Molly Jackson 


NATIVE AMERICAN SPEAKS 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

In the 1950s there was a move to relocate Indians 
to cities where they could be trained! for factory jobs. 
The idea was to get rid of the reservations. It didn’t work. 

Indians started coining back to their reservations. 
They couldn’t see any good coming from working in 
sweat shops for very low wages in big cities. It was too 
much to ask us to leave our homes and change our way 
of life for virtually nothing. 

Then they tried the idea of developing small factories 
on and around reservations. The Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Plant in Shiprock, N.M., was the model by 
which other smaller factories were built. The BIA told 
my family that we could make as much as $10,000 a 
year. We and a lot of other families thought pretty 
seriously about moving there. 

In the beginning Fairchild hired about 1,500 people. 
Then they started laying off. The pay turned out to be 
between $2 and $3 and hour. Working and living condi- 
tions were bad and the hours were long. 

With the last layoff of 100 people, the workers at 
Fairchild took the plant over. This takeover couldn’t 
have happened before Wounded Knee. The awareness 
that the American Indian Movement (AIM) brought 
us by helping us to organize and work together has made 
it possible for Indian workers to strike. 

Workers at other small factories like the one on 
my own reservation at Fort Totten can learn from the 
closing of the Fairchild Plant. The federal government 
subsidized the wages, and when that subsidy ran out, 
the plant was going to close and move the work to an- 
other facility in South Korea where they pay 12 cents 
an hour. 

The strike at Shiprock was a new expression of our 
unwillingness to put up with the unfair treatment that we 
have received at the hands of the white man. 

The owners of the Fairchild plant closed it rather 
than deal with the workers. But we need to remember 
that by working together we have created a force that 
has to be listened to. We have strengthened our pride 
in ourselves. 
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march for integration— 21 years after 


Boston 

Boston, Mass. — The NAACP held a national 
demonstration on May 17 in support of desegre- 
gating Boston’s schools. Around 15,000 attended 
the march and rally, under the slogan “21 years 
is too long,” referring to the 1954 Supreme Court 
order to integrate all public schools. 

The march was truly national, with NAACP chapters 
present from Texas, Nebraska, Florida, Wyoming, Ala- 
bama and California, to name just a few. 

Other participants included groups concerned with 
the right to abortion and overturning the conviction of 
Dr. Edelin, the Irish American Clubs, Gay People 
Against Racism, some local tenants’ organizations and 
many other whites, especially youth. 

Conspicuous by their absence were large support 
groups. Where were the labor unions that turned out 
tens of thousands to recent demonstrations in Washing- 
ton and in local big-city marches for various other 
causes? The rally had not one speaker from outside the 
NAACP and some student groups — not one politician 
or union leader or national figure. 

Where were the thousands of white youth who came 
from all over the East to boo Ford at a recent bicen- 
tennial event at Concord? Apparently, racism is some- 
thing most whites, including the “radicals,” won’t speak 
up about. As a Black from Washington and one from 
Detroit said at the rally, “Busing is not the issue; 
white racism is.” 

Even as the appeal process ended in defeat for the 
Boston School Board’s resistance to court-ordered inte- 
gration last week, the racist Louise Day Hicks was 
starting a new national organization to fight busing. It 
was holding a convention in Boston at the same time as 
the demonstration. 

Attendance at the demonstration was less than half 
Black. Apparently, the NAACP did not draw Blacks 
from outside its organization. One Black worker from 
Boston said about the crowd, “Whites control every- 
thing, including this. Nobody thinks the NAACP will 
really do anything.” 

Speakers at the rally did not venture far from the 
call to desegregate. One Black college student also dis- 
cussed the students’ fight against budget cuts which are 
preventing Blacks from going to college, and that the 
anti-busing people are also those who oppose the right 
to abortion. 

Black HS student's view 

Detroit, Mich. — The object of the demon- 
stration in Boston on May 17 was to march through 
the neutral territory of Boston peacefully, to show 
the need for desegregation in the Boston schools. 
As far as the assembly, march, rally and forum 
went, we met no opposition. But as far as getting 
there to perform the tasks, there seemed to be 
opposition from the start. 

Only two of the six buses scheduled to leave Detroit 
at 8 p.m. on Friday were there on time. Our bus never 
left until 10:30 p.m. There was a skirmish outside 

U of M Native Americans 
demand their treaty rights 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — A group of Native American 
students from the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor 
held a demonstration in front of the Administration 
Building on Thursday, May 15. Native Americans from 
Detroit and Traverse City came to support them. 

The students were there to present their demands 
to the Board of Regents, and it marked the first time the 
Regents were willing to listen to Native Americans. 

For the past nine months, the students have been 
asking for three things: 1) a change in the admissions 
policy, 2) a full-time, Native American student advocate, 
and 3) a Native American Student Center. 

At the demonstration one of the Indian employees of 
the university said, “In August, 1817, President Cass of 
this university and the Three Fires People (Chippewa, 
Pottawatomi, and Ottawa tribes) agreed in Article XVI 
of the Fort Miegs Treaty that the Indian people of Mich- 
igan would give up 4,000 acres of their land and, in re- 
turn, they understood that their children would be 
provided with education. The university has never hon- 
ored that agreement and has tried for over three years 
to dismiss the case from the courts. The Board of Regents 
even say they don’t know anything about it.” 

A woman student told me, “Remember last February 
when the Third World Coalition took over the Adminis- 
tration Building? The administration promised us then 
that we could pick out a building. When we did, the ad- 
ministrator we talked to said that it needed $10,000 in 
repairs and that we could have it for $300 a month 
rent. We couldn’t do that.” 

An older woman summed it up. “We want our chil- 
dren in school. The youth will keep our movement going 
and they need to learn all they can. This school can teach 
them, and in this way the university can live up to its 
obligation.” 

— Supporter 


before it did — a fight, we later found out, between 
members of the Young Socialist Alliance who had been 
building the demonstration and Progressive Labor. 

The buses had already picked up people in Ann 
Arbor, and were supmuM to pick up more in Cleveland, 
but some buses didn’t stop, and several Cleveland 
marchers were stranded. Then one or two buses were 
stopped in Ohio for speeding, and taken before a magis- 
trate who held them up for another hour. 

Only two buses arrived in time for the march. Two 
more made it in time for the rally, and the last two 
not until 7 p.m., in time for the forum. 

The only thing that frightened me when we finally 
got there was the brigade of cops all over the area, with 
motorcycles, mobile units, paddy wagons, and even 
helicopters overhead. But even though trouble was ex- 
pected, there was none at all. 

I thought the rally was excellent — especially Dick 
Gregory who pointed out that if a President can send 
airplanes to fight a country only a few miles long over 
one ship, he ought to be able to send a tank to enforce 
a right supposedly guaranteed to Black children by 
the Constitution. Everything went smoothly through to 
the forum, where various NAACP chapters discussed 
perspectives for the summer. 

The ride home was long and hot but I feel certain 
we did accomplish something, not only for the Black 
children of Boston, but for ourselves and the whole 
country. The only thing I regretted was that the film 
of the march was not shown on TV because, apparently, 
it was too peaceful. 

— A bused marcher 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Black' Marxists' ignore masses 

by John Alan 

Dr. Nathan Hare’s sudden resignation from The 
Black Scholar, a Black intellectual journal of which he 
was a founder and publisher, over the issue that it had 
been taken over by “Black Marxists”, cannot be viewed 
as a tempest just in the editorial board of a small influ- 
ential magazine. What has apparently happened at The 
Black Scholar is already a growing tendency among 
Black intellectuals. 

This “phenomenal discovery of Marxist-Leninism” 
surfaced internationally last year at the Sixth Pan- Afri- 
can Congress held in Tanzania. It was there that such 
hitherto staunch nationalists as Imamu Baraka and 
Owusu Sadauki made impassioned pleas for socialism 
and, with the help of African allies, put to rout the forces 
for Negritude who dared to oppose the real power bloc 
at the Congress: Guinea, Algeria, Frelimo, Somalia, 
Cuba, Egypt and the Peoples Republic of Congo. 

In the course of refuting Negritude, the former 
spokesmen for Black Nationalism were able to find rev- 
olutionary virtue in the previously despised white prole- 
tariat. 

The question that immediately arises is: have these 
Black intellectuals really grasped the revolutionary con- 
cept of the Marxian dialectic or are they responding to 
the magnetic centers of power which pull either in the 
direction of Moscow or Peking? Are they indeed “mes- 
merized” — to use a word from Dr. Hare— by the state 
power of allegedly socialist countries and totally blind to 
the revolutionary potential in the mass activity of their 
own Black brothers and sisters? 

I don’t share Dr. Hare’s politics, but I do share his 
fears that Marxism as espoused by the newly-converted 
Black Marxists is narrow and restricting and will not 
permit new ideas to be heard, particularly those arising 
out of the experience of the Black struggle itself. Accord- 
ing to the charges Dr. Hare made against the editors of 
The Black Scholar, “when you can’t criticize the Soviet 
Union, Cuba, or Angela Davis, you have indeed brought 
an end to all revolutionary thought!” 

The question must be answered: Why have Black 
Nationalists and intellectuals so suddenly embraced State 
Capitalism, disguised as Marxism? One reason could be 
that, since the slow-down of the Black movement, they 
have been divorced from the source of their vitality. In 
a very tragic way they became foot-loose “leaders” seek- 
ing a new home. An extreme example is Stokely Carmi- 
chael who, although he disdains any hint of Marxism, in 
his recent statement exhibits ail the characteristics of a 
rootless elitist intellectual. 

He sees the forces of liberation, not within the Black 
masses but in the sheiks and emirs of the oil-rich Arab- 
ian peninsula — rulers who have barely stepped out of 
their history of feudalism and slavery! Carmichael 
sounds ludicrous, but Black intellectuals subscribing to 
the “Marxism” emanating from Peking or Moscow, are 
politically doing precisely what he, in his own way, is 
advocating. 

If the new “Black Marxists” would only read Marx 
himself they would discover that he rejected all cant 
about Communism and sought for the revolution, not in 
programs, or parties, or even state structures, but within 
the self-activity of oppressed masses in the course of 
their struggles to achieve freedom and a thoroughgoing 
Humanism. 


Fight Penn State tmtion hike 

University Park, Pa. — On May 8, approximately 
1,500 students at the University Park campus of Pennsyl- 
vania State University rallied to protest the proposed 20 
percent tuition increase. 

The demonstration took a lot of people by surprise. 
It was originally planned by a group of student govern- 
ment representatives to be a “pep talk” to encourage 
students to write to their state legislators. 

Just like at the AFL-CIO rally in Washington, D.C., 
the “rank-and-file” would have none of this garbage. The 
organizers made the “mistake” of having an open mike. 

As students began to speak out about what the tuition 
increase meant to them, the militance of the students 
grew. The organizers lost control of “their” rally and 
tried to cool the growing anger of the students with no 
success. 

About 200 students stormed into Old Main and de- 
manded to see University President John Oswald who 
supposedly was “previously engaged.” He was in his 
office with members of the Student Advisory Board dis- 
cussing the new budget. When the students entered the 
building, Oswald and company left. During the rally, a 
telegram was read from students at Brown. University 
expressing solidarity with our struggle. 

After the rally, about 80 students met to set up an- 
other rally to build support for a student strike. This is 
definitely not what the organizers of the first rally had 
in mind. They wanted to channel the students’ anger and 
energy into a letter-writing campaign for their own 
opportunistic reasons — mainly to insure their position, 
in the local Democratic party machinery, as well as in 
the student government. 

Unfortunately, the second rally bad a small attend- 
ance, mainly due to bad weather. But the administration 
building was locked up and about ten campus police were 
stationed inside. Also, 32 student “leaders,” meaning 
those in the student government and “legitimate” student 
organizations, signed a statement calling for President 
Oswald’s resignation. 

I am sure the students will try to block the hike 
over the summer. Who knows, maybe this summer they 
will accomplish what we couldn’t in four years of trying. 

—Rally participant 

CUNY takeover attacks racism 

New York, N.Y. — On May 8 City University 
of New York (CUNY) students took over an ad- 
ministration building while minority construction 
workers took control of a $90 million campus 
construction site. The students were demanding 
an end to attacks on the SEEK program; finan- 
cial aid; ethnic studies, as well as supporting the 
demands of the construction workers. 

Black and Spanish workers occupied the site because 
none of their demands of last October to hire 50 percent 
of new workers from the community and to award 25 
percent of all new contracts to minority contractors 
were met. 

SEEK is a program won in the ’80s that provides 
financial aid and special tutoring for students from 
poverty areas. Three-fourths of the Black and Spanish 
students at CUNY are in the SEEK program. If the 
cutbacks go through, city colleges will become almost 
as lily-white as they were before the ’60’s. Additionally, 
a major grievance of the City College students was the 
firing of three Asian-American Studies professors, who 
were telling the truth about the way Asians have been 
treated in America. On the same day, 5,000 CUNY stu- 
dents picketed the Mayor’s Mansion. 

The militancy of the SEEK demonstration is a sign 
that the fight against budget cuts, whether at CUNY, 
Brown, or wherever else they have flared up, is going 
deeper by attacking the forces seeking to roll back the 
gains won by minorities in the last decade. 

—CUNY student 

Senior: I've learned nothing 

Warren, Mich. — I am a senior about to graduate 
from an all-white suburban high school and I now find 
myself appalled by the fact that I have learned virtually 
nothing. 

Actually, it would be false to say I learned nothing 
since I have taken many classes which are “academically 
innovative.” For example, in my Minorities class I 
learned what Black culture is all about — their individual 
and esoteric recipes for barbecued spare ribs. 

I also must confess that we have had the most active 
student council in the history of our school. Through four 
years of very meaningful discussions, they have won two 
major student quests. We now have smooth toilet paper 
in all the johns, and enough funds were raised to pur- 
chase a bigger crown for next year’s homecoming queen. 

I contemplate attending Michigan State University 
next fall, assuming I survive waiting for the financial aid 
office to decide whether or not I should attend college. 
In their eyes I exist as a W-2 form, a grade point average 
and a score on a college entrance exam. 

—High school senior 
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Saving state capitalism is aim of national plan proposal 


Senator Hubert Humphrey and Senator Jacob 
Javits have jointly introduced a bill in Congress that 
would set up an agency for national economic plan- 
ning by the federal government. The idea of such 
an agency has the backing of Leonard Woodcock, 
president of the UAW, who was instrumental in 
setting up the Initiative Committee for National 
Economic Planning. 

The committee was composed of bankers, in- 
dustrialists, economists, professors and labor lead- 
ers. They are chiefly responsible for writing the bill 
in its present form. 

Among those who back the concept are, Henry 
Ford II; industrialist J. Irwin Miller; Nobel prize 
winner Wassily Leontiev; Daniel Bell; Robert S. 
McNamara, head of the World Bank; Richard A. 
Gordon, president of the American Economic As- 
sociation; Arthur Miller, president of the United 
Mine Workers, and many others. 

When you see so diverse a gang as that behind 


something you have to ask yourself: Planning by 
whom? and for what? 


It is the breakdown of the capitalist world as 
they know it that causes so-called labor leaders and 
capitalists to share a common bed. They should not 
be too suprised to find the bed already occupied by 
Communists, Trotskyists and Maoists who have long 
shared the misbegotten idea that national planning 
equals socialism. 

Competitive capitalism, the so-called free enter- 
prise system, has been dead for the past 30 years 
and state capitalism, which the bill seeks to legalize, 
has ruled the marketplace since WW II. 


It has taken the current depression with its mass 
unemployment, industrial stagnation, energy crisis, 
the breakdown of the railroad system, and bank- 
ruptcy among major corporations to bring together 
the government, capitalists and labor bureaucrats 
into a common cause to rescue capitalism. 


The bill, as proposed by the Woodcock commit- 
tee, proposes a council of four members appointed 
by the President, four members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and four by 
the Senate Majority. They would develop a grand 
economic plan every two years which would be 
voted upon by both houses of Congress. Then, pre- 
sumably, the workers would be expected to bend 
their backs, stop complaining and fulfill the norms, 
a-la -Stalin. 

No grand plan, concocted by the capitalists and 
their labor flunkies, can make capitalism work at 
this stage in history. The “Free Enterprise System” 
is dead and all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men cannot put it together again. 

Only workers’ control of industry and govern- 
ment can plan for their own destiny and get the 
industrial machine back on the road. Anything short 
of that is a last futile attempt to prop up the broken 
down capitalist system. _ 


Italy 


From Italy we have received the following letter: 

* * * 


The failure of the U.S. in Southeast Asia, the 
possibility of a Russian takeover in the Middle East, 
the fear of the Russians taking over Europe through 
Portugal, and the absolute need of Europe to get 
along with the Arabs has created a total mass-mess 
in Europe. 

Things will become clearer after the Italian city 
and regional elections on June 15. There are only 
two real contenders: the Communist Party and the 
Christian Democrats. The Christian Democrats re- 
fuse to make compromises with the CP because of 
Portugal, but the CP has a certain “ace of spades” 
because of the U.S. failure. In short, these elections 
will have an international content. 

Right now, it seems to be open season for the 
fascists and police to murder students on the streets, 
but I think this violence is a sort of smoke-screen. 
Fascism, or state-capitalism, or McCarthyism, or 
Stalinism (perhaps a combination of all of these 
things) is quickly taking over in Italy. 

The majority of the investments made in in- 
dustry come from the government. The agricultural 
sector presents a different problem. It seems that 
the funds to re-develop the South have been mostly 
eaten up by the bureaucracy, while the wealthier 
areas have their hands tied by agreements made 
with the EEC. Now the government is planning to 
make heavy investments to save the “free press” 
because of the increase in the price of paper. 

Yesterday they passed a law on Public Order 
that is really frightening. Only the CP voted against 


it. One of the clauses is that everyone that belongs 
to a “subversive group” can be condemned for from 
two to ten years of imprisonment. 

Then, for the first time, I read an editorial in a 
bourgeois newspaper stating that the only political 
error made in Italy was accepting the CP in the 
government immediately after WW II — otherwise 
the country would be peaceful and happy. Another 
article tried to explain why some people might be 
put under house arrest. It said we have to give up 
part of our freedom and give our lives again to a 
semi-police state in order to “free” ourselves from 
outlaws and vandalism, from the terror of fanatics. 

There is still the possibility that the CP could 
get the majority of the votes on June 15, but it 
seems improbable. To many, the idea of Russian 
tanks rumbling through the streets is as frightful 
as the law on Public Order. 

P.S. A note to feminists: I now must have a 
new ID card with a different color from those of 
“normal” people because I’m legally separated from 
my husband. There’s no end to “Public Order.” 


with the Shah include Harvard, Columbia and MIT. 

The Shah is paying MIT $1.4 million for the fram- 
ing of 54 masters’ candidates in nuclear engineering. 
While other departments at MIT, and indeed uni- 
versities in general, are facing budget cuts, nuclear 
engineering is expanding facilities and hiring more 
faculty. 

The answer Prof. Kent Hansen, the head of the 
nuclear engineering department, gave to students 
who voted overwhelmingly against the program and 
staged a sit-in in his office, was that his department 
already had 44 students from “undemocratic” coun- 
tries. 


Oil and Africa 


Shah and science 


Science marches on. A new technique has been 
discovered for sorting radioactive isotopes, greatly 
facilitating the proliferation and production of nu- 
clear bombs. 

The partisans of “pure” science are also deeply 
involved with the Shah of Iran. The Shah, who has 
used his new oil wealth almost singularly to expand 
the reach and influence of his police state, has gone 
shopping for nuclear know-how- at some of Amer- 
ica’s most prestigious universities. Those dealing 


The actions of Arab oil dictators and feudal 
lords, who celebrate their OPEC cartel in the name 
of third world solidarity, have stalemated the elec- 
tion for president of the African Development Bank. 
The Arabs who are backing a Libyan are sticking 
together in hopes of taking control of the bank out 
of Black African hands. 

OPEC’s quadrupling of oil prices two years ago 
has been a disaster for poor Black African econ- 
omies. The price in human terms has been even 
more starvation and widespread malnutrition. 

Two years ago Arab oil producers agreed to a 
single deposit of $200 million in the bank as a com- 
pensation for the effect of their new oil prices. This 
was a great disappointment for Black ' African 
leaders at the time, in light of their additional $1 
billion a year in oil bills. In addition, the Arabs 
have only core-- through with $25 million of the 
promised $200 million. 


Economy must be uprooted to erase permanent unemployment 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the unemployed, but for more aid to keep the Vietnam 
war going, a war that needlessly took over $130 billion 
plus 55,000 dead and over 300,000 wounded in U.S. lives 
and resources. And Ford was quick to commit additional 
millions of dollars in the totally unnecessary Mayaguez 
adventure in Cambodian waters which resulted in over 
100 more servicemen killed or wounded (see editorial 
p. 4). .’■■■• 

But for the 10 million unemployed workers and fam- 
ilies in the U.S., Ford proposed a paltry $5 billion. 

In the face of the highest unemployment since the 
Great Depression — with the gross national product at 
the lowest point since this indicator was first tabulated 
in 1947, with industrial production plummeting to 62 per- 
cent of capacity, with inflation eating away at income 
at a nine percent rate and rising again — Ford’s grand 
solution is a pitiful $5 billion. 

This is total farce. The bill’s goal is a mere 200,000 
jobs at best. 

MOVE TO FULL STATE CAPITALISM 

As for the “liberal” politicians and labor leaders, 
we now have the team of Democrat Humphrey, Repub- 
lican Javits and UAW President Leonard Woodcock 
masterminding a bill that would carry Nixon’s steps 
toward state capitalism all the way to a “planned econ- 
omy” (see article, p. 8). Dubbed the Balanced Growth 
and Economic Planning Act of 1975, the legislation would 
give control of the economy to the state. 

Bureaucrats will propose anything under the sun — 
anything to keep the revolutionary masses of people 
from taking matters into their own hands. 

It takes no genius to know, as Woodcock declared, 
that “the unseen magic of the so-called free market 
does not work.” Woodcock is a slow learner. There is 
nothing unseen or magical in the economy to workers 
and their families who have had to suffer the conse- 
quences of four boom and bust cycles in the past 20 years. 
The system does not, and has never, worked for them. 

Long ago, a philosopher and political economist in the 


“The greater the social wealth, the functioning cap- 
ital, the extent and energy of its growth, and, therefore, 
also the absolute mass of the proletariat and the pro- 
ductiveness of its labor, the greater is the industrial 
reserve-army . . . The more extensive the industrial re- 
serve army, the greater is official pauperism. This is the 
absolute general law of capitalist accumulation.” 

— Karl Marx, in CAPITAL, Chapter_25 

middle of the last century, Karl Marx, conclusively de- 
tailed the movement of the collapse of the capitalist 
system in his monumental work, Capital. We are all 
witness to that collapse today, which threatens the world 
with both destruction and a barbarism more dehuman- 
ized than that resulting in Nazi Germany after the last 
worldwide failure of capitalism in the 1930s. 

NO ANSWERS AT HOME OR ABROAD 

As today’s degeneracy of capitalism deepens, and 
neither the President nor Congress can solve the prob- 
lems at home or abroad, more and more people are 
rejecting both the Republican and Democratic parties. A 
recent Gallup Poll disclosed that for the first time in 
history, a majority of the voters in the U.S. classify them- 
selves as political independents. 

Class lines are also being more sharply drawn as the 
economic crisis escalates. The right and left are gather- 
ing forces in preparation for the coming struggle for 
power. 

Leading forces on the right are Ronald Reagan and 
George Wallace, and both are laying the political ground- 
work to capitalize on the growing dissention among the 
people. Ford meanwhile has bowed to the pressure from 
the right of his GOP by appointing Goldwater’s old cam- 
paigner, Dean Burch, to head his 1976 presidential drive. 

Wallace, meanwhile, for those whose philosophy and 
political understanding were so bankrupt as to call him 
a populist in the past., has set the record straight in his 
statement that the U.S. should have been fighting on the 
side of Nazi Germany and militarist Japan during World 
War II. 


Wallace has great appeal to white racists, and racism 
has always been the Achilles heel of America. Wallace 
proved this by winning the majority vote in several pri- 
mary elections in 1972 — including Michigan’s. He hopes 
to expand his racist victories in 1976. 

At the same time, the real revolutionary forces on 
the left — the workers, Blacks and other minorities, 
women and youth — and not the radical sects, are also 
in motion. Here too, the Blacks are in the vanguard. 
They have never been fooled either by Wallace or those 
who tried to palm him off as representing the workers. 
More importantly, Blacks have always known they can 
never gain equality or freedom without basically chang- 
ing the economic and political system. 

More and more whites also realize this, and are 
joining Blacks in spontaneous unemployment organiza- 
tions. In Elmira, N. Y., such groups are meeting reg- 
ulary ; in Philadelphia, they are establishing links with 
people on welfare; and in Providence, R.I., hundreds 
have marched on the state capital protesting unemploy- 
ment and are working on community action programs. 

SOLUTION IN MASS ACTION 

Workers in this type of organization are much more 
serious about changing the system than so-called radicals 
who point to Russia or China as models for U.S. workers 
to follow. Workers know that the answer to their problems 
will not come from Moscow or Peking, nor from radical 
groups that always swoop down to claim credit for strikes 
or other actions rank-and-file workers organize. This kind 
of interference with the rank-and-file gives their enemies 
a club to beat the workers with, accusing them of being 
led by “outside” agitators. 

The answers to the problems in the U.S. will come 
from the spontaneous organizations and actions of the 
workers and other oppressed groups. The solution is not 
in “turning the economy around” as Ford, Woodcock 
and other labor and political leaders keep repeating. 
Rather, it is iii the total uprooting of this economy and 
replacing it with one that is completely new and able 
to serve the full human needs of all of the people. 
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I ON THE INSIDE 

Instant Marxism and Black Intellectuals 

by Raya Dunayevskaya p. 5 

Crackdown in Czechoslovakia p. 8 

Native American Women persecuted — p. 2 



N&L seeks 
dialogue on 
perspectives 


by Charles Denby, Editor 


I would like to tell you about the reasons for the 
special News & Letters 12-page issue we are planning 
for next month: 

Ip all my years in the trade union movement — I say 
“movement” not formal organization since I was in more 
wildcats than organized strikes, never held an office; any 
kind of office — and then in the Marxist movement of 
various tendencies, I had never seen any attempt to 
elicit from workers what they thought, not what some- 
one said they thought. 

That is one of the most fundamental reasons why we 
started News & Letters Committees and N&L as a paper 
to hecome a forum for workers’ voices and thoughts. 

‘INTERNAL BULLETINS’ 
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'OPERATION CHAOS' 


In other groups I’ve been in, when it came to annual 
conventions, when perspectives were mapped out for the 
coming year, these important discussions became what 
the Old Left called “Internal Bulletins.” Only if you 
were a member could you read them. 

For example, I was at the 1948 Socialist Workers 
Party (SWP) convention. I did not know about the 
minority position on the Negro question until after I had 
gotten to the convention. After reading it I began to 
agree with it. No one ever had such pressure as I did 
coming from regular, older SWP members to support 
the majority. 

That is the second thing we as Marxist-Humanists, 
N&L Committee members, abolished. Everything we 
write is not only for members but for everybody. There 
is not a single work — whether it is a book by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya or a pamphlet like Workers Battle Automation 
by myself, or Black, Brown and Red! written by Blacks 
as well as Chicanos, Native Americans and women, 
members and non-members — that is not read and com- 
mented on by all whom We can reach before it is rewrit- 
ten and published. 

PERSPECTIVES TO BE IN PAPER 

That is true also of our Draft Perspectives. However, 
our Perspectives usually are printed in bulletin form, 
which means that fewer know about it than the thousands 
who read News & Letters nationally. This is what we wish 
to change this year. 

Instead of publishing our Draft Perspectives for the 
coming year in bulletin form, we will publish it directly 
in N&L. At the same time, we will expand the issue to 
12 pages so our readers can read the theory right in the 
context of what is happening objectively in the world. 

This has never been done by any group, not even 
during periods of actual revolutions. This unprecedented 
step, moreover, is not only to ‘inform” our readers what 
we think and plan and hope to do. This is to give all our 
readers the very same opportunity as ourselves to ex- 
press their ideas. 

We want suggestions, differences, and projections 
for what to do. We want you not merely to criticize 
what is — this crazy, exploitative society — but to tell us 
how to uproot it and establish totally new relations. 

(Continued on Page 3) 

EDITORIAL ARTICLE 


Murderous actions by CIA strike 


both foreign and 

by Peter Mallory 

To no one’s surprise, and yet shocking to 
everyone by its massiveness and dehumanization, 
comes the report of CIA activities over a period 
of 20 years, especially Nixon’s seven years of 
“Operation Chaos”. Even so conservative a Com- 



“Add more spice . . . you can still taste the 
shredded assassination files.” 


domestic targets 

mission as Rockefeller-Reagan, which completely 
sidestepped foreign assassination, in its 299-page 
report to President Ford on June 6 had revealed 
■ 20 years of unlawful, unregulated, domestic spy- 
ing activities that created files on 300,000 indi- 
viduals and organizations, mail opening, wire- 
tapping, room bugging, robbery, secret drug test- 
ing and infiltration of political groups. Still 
secret are its political assassination records and the 
contents of the files that they claim were destroyed. 

It is quite clear that the illegal activities of the 
CIA took place during the terms of four Presidents, 
their Attorneys General, the FBI, and with the full 
knowledge and often at (he insistence of none other than 
the President himself— especially of Nixon who went 
capitalistically berserk as American youth, Blacks and 
women, in ever greater mass outflow, turned against 
the illegal Vietnam war. 

The following, by now known facts come from an 
official report by the most conservative Rockefeller 
Commission, appointed by a most reactionary Nixon-ap- 
pointed, never-elected President Ford, who is neverthe- 
less compelled to yield to the public demand to know. 

‘OPERATION CHAOS’ AT HOME 

The secret sub-committee of the CIA was created 
under the Nixon Administration to collect information 
on anti-war activities. 

It, with the FBI, compiled 13,000 files including 7,200 
on American citizens — with over 300,000 names of in- 
dividuals and organizations entered into computers, cross- 
indexed and made the basis of 3,500 reports of which 
3,000 were made available to the FBI whose computer 
system, in turn, is available to every local sheriff or 
sophisticated police commissioner who asks for it. 

The report indicates that this activity was greatly 
expanded in response to presidential requests for more 


Ford-Kissinger ’Year of Europe' rests on Fascist Spam 


information. The activity continued up to March 1974 
when it was allegedly halted by President Ford. This 
does not mean that he is different from his predeces- 


On his first presidential trip to Europe Ford busied 
himself with two things. One was to be super-salesman 
for General Dynamic’s F-16 super-advanced combat 
plane, and thus succeed in bringing off “the sale of the 
century”, though that be at the expense of breaking up 
the “unity” of Europe, headed by France’s Mirage. 

The other aim was to lecture Europe that they all 
must have an “all or nothing” attitude to NATO, and 
warn them that there is no middle road there: France 
cannot choose to belong to NATO but not participate in 
the military planning; Portugal will not be allowed to 


less gave Ford’s European tour the appearance of “vic- 
tory” shows how paper-thin is the European rulers’ 
“anti-fascism.” The truth is they are lining up behind 
Pax Americana at the very moment of its defeat by 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong, at the very moment 
of its new worries about North Korea’s intentions, and, 
in the process, are accepting Japan as integral to “the 
West” since it, at once, declared its “life-line” would 
be threatened if North Korea tried uniting the two 
Koreas. 

Mao’s China, because it considers Russia to be 


sor, but only that, having been forced to appoint a Com- 
mission which, though as conservative as he, had to re- 
veal this much (of which more later), he is preparing 
a new type of coverup called “overseeing committee.” 

Take the activities not against militant dissidents, but 
their own kind, and you see how abysmally corrupt the 
CIA is— long before “Operation Chaos.” Let’s begin with 
the CIA’s own cache of LSD, and political assassinations 
abroad we do not yet know about, which will hardly 
be revealed in full even when Sen. Church gets to expose 
more of this endless governing by murder. 


remain in NATO if it goes “Communist”; Greece and 
Turkey must follow Pax Americana rather than put their 
national interests above that of “the” principle — NATO’s 
“anti-Communism.” 

After declaiming this “all or nothing” aim and unity 
of all “the West", Ford proceeded to go to Spain — 
against all of Europe’s opposition to considering Spain 
any ally of NATO. Pledging undying friendship to that 
super-fascist counter-revolutionary dictator Franco, Ford 
thereby assured U.S, military bases and disclosed just 
how deeply rooted is America’s “Year of Europe” in” 
fascist Spain. 

That Europe — despite all protestations last year to 
Kissinger’s imperial pronouncements about “the year of 
Europe” outside of any consultation with Europe, and 


Enemy No. 1 (after which nothing else matters), like- 
wise was in the backrooms, encouraging Europe to be 
with the U.S. especially by letting its troops remain in 
Europe as well. Deputy-Premier Teng preceded Ford to 
Paris and paved the way for him. 

Just as Europe, at the end of World War II, in allow- 
ing the Marshall Plan to save it from proletarian revo- 
lutions in their own countries, sold itself to Pax Ameri- 
cana, so Russia -China, once the Sino-Soviet conflict 
allowed each to consider the other “Enemy No. 1”, 
placed itself out of the pale of social revolutions inte- 
gral to the age of state-capitalism. 

S’uch are the games super-powers, be they Russia or 
U.S., China or West Europe, play against their own 
masses! 


ASSASSINATION ABROAD, AND LSD HERE 
It is not only that the political assassinations are still 
secret, but that an assassination like that of Trujillo gets 
“leaked”, while hardly a whisper is heard of the murder 
of Lumumba and the crucial Congolese Revolution. That 
is exactly the kind of “leak”— the capitalistic kind of 
“methodology” in thinking as in corrupt being — that 
characterized Khrushchev’s famous “Destalinization” 
Speech in 1956. The execution of Beria, the most hated 
police tyrant in history, was played up— but who whis- 
pered that “Destalinization” meant nothing it the Trot- 
sky murder was not admitted? That is the typical kind 
of “revelation” that is the new type of coverup on CIA 
which will accompany the absolute pardon of Nixon. 


despite the present protestations to Franco — neverthe- 


— R. D. (Continued on Page 8) 
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Wanrow and Serena cases confirm brutality against Indians 




Yvonne Wanrow and her children 

Socialist feminism needs 
unity of thought and action 

by Deborah Morris 

I recently attended a West Coast meeting of 
socialist-feminist organizations as a preliminary 
to the National Socialist-Feminist Conference to 
be held this month at Antioch College in Ohio. 

During the conference, the different groups spoke 
about their programs, histories and activities. Each tried 
to relate their theory, which they called “Principles of 
Unity,” with their outside activities. Most felt there was 
a considerable gap between their theory and practice. 

I think the women’s movement is having so much 
difficulty in unifying theory and practice because their 
definitions of each are far too limited. Theory too often 
is thought of as an individual’s or a group’s theory. In- 
stead, we have to see that both theory and practice are 
much more universal, in the sense that theory can only 
be developed in response to the 
activity, the practice, of masses of 
women. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, in Philoso- g ||j 
phy and revolution, captures this 
when she writes, “Marx saw masses 
not merely as ‘matter’ but as Rea- 
son. It was not they who were 
practicing Marxism. It was Marx 
who was universalizing their prax- 
is.” 

As organized socialist-feminists, our testing ground 
will be whether our theory and activity flow from the 
ideas and practice of masses of women. 

ABORTION AND THE E.R.A. 

The women’s movement fought hard to win the right 
for abortion. At the same time. Black and Third World 
women raised fears of forced abortions and steriliza- 
tion (See Native American article on this page). I don’t 
feel the women’s movement has given enough attention 
to their questions. The challenge for us is to test our- 
selves against both the right to abortion and the fear 
of genocide, and to universalize both into the concept of 
the right to control one’s own body. 

The Equal Rights Amendment is another area where 
few women’s groups have listened to the objections of 
working women who knew concretely, on the job, how 
the E.R.A. would be used against them. In fact, since the 
passage of the E.R.A. in California, moves have been 
made to take away break time and overtime pay, because 
they are guaranteed by state law only to women, and 
thus were ruled discriminatory (See Uniroyal article 
on this page). 

To argue, as many women do, that first we must get 
the right to abortion or equal rights, and only then will 
we worry about other problems, is to deal in abstrac- 
tions. As socialist-feminists, we should be very sensitive 
to this, because it is similar to some of the problems we 
have faced in the male-dominated Left that told us to 
wait until after the revolution before beginning on the 
woman question. 

REDISCOVERY OF MARX’S HUMANISM 

This is the very opposite of what Marx stood for 
when he created his philosophy of human liberation that 
he called Humanism. Far from any pre-conceived notion 
of how to bring about a new society, Marx’s methodol- 
ogy, his process for developing theory, began first with 
what he called “the new passions and new forces” for the 
reconstruction of society on totally new human founda- 
tions. 

Much of the Left has now been forced to acknowledge 
the women’s movement, but there has been no corre- 
sponding reorganization of thought. As socialist-femi- 
nists, we can ill afford not to reorganize ours. To do 
this, we have to be on very different ground than the 
; present-day Left — old or new. This is not a rejection of 
Marxism, but rather a rediscovery of Marx’s humanist 
philosophy. To do sq will put us in touch with both the 
ideas and the activities for freedom being raised by 
working and minority women today. 


Yvonne Wanrow, a Colville Indian woman 
living in Spokane, Wash., faces the possibility of 
as much as 30 years in prison because she shot 
and killed the man who had more than once 
molested her children and those of a friend and 
neighbor. This man was known to the police as 
a child molester. 

Mrs. Wanrow’s friend reported to the police that this 
was the same man who raped her seven-year-old daugh- 
ter and gave her a venereal disease, and the police did 
nothing. 

In Armstrong County, Pa., Norma Jean Serena, a 
Creek Shawnee woman, not only had her three children 
taken away from her, but was sterilized without proper 
consent. Her doctor told her that she shouldn't have any 
more children for health reasons and that she could pro- 
duce mentally retarded babies. But the hospital reported 
the reason for her being made infertile was a “socio- 
economic” one. 

I know women on reservations who either were never 
told that they were being sterilized, or were frightened 
into having the operation by doctors who told them that 
any number of bad things can happen to them if they 
have any more children. 

It’s also true on reservations that children are taken 
from their families, especially when the head of the fam- 
ily is a woman. They are placed in homes of white fami- 
lies and never know or see their mothers again. With 
some assistance, many of these families wouldn’t have 
to be separated. 

What happened to Yvonne Wanrow and Norma Jean 
Serena should never have happened. There is nothing 
more natural than a woman protecting her children from 
harm. And the choice to be made sterile has to be a 
woman’s willing decision, and hers alone. 

When I told a friend of mine about these two women, 
he asked me if my sources of information were correct. 
He acted as though these things couldn’t happen to peo- 
ple right here in the U.S. 

To women who are either underprivileged or a minor- 
ity, these things happen too often. Women from all walks 
of life are going to have to know that. Both Mrs. Wanrow 
and Mrs. Serena need help; you can write to the Yvonne 
Wanrow Legal Defense Committee, 2517 W. Broadway, 
Spokane, Wash. 99201, and for Mrs. Serena, the Patients 
Rights Program, 207 Oakland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15213. 

— Shainape Shcapwe 

Plant uses 'WL' against women 

Detroit, Mich. — At Uniroyal, they use “women’s lib- 
eration” against us. They add more on to the job, and 
then say, “Well, you wanted the ‘women’s lib.’ ” 

They say if you want to work in the factory, you’ve 
got to do the job. 

We used to have service workers who did lifting. But 
since they eliminated a lot of those guys, they say, “Well, 
let the girls do it.” It might work for office workers to 
get an executive position or something, but it goes 
against us in the factory. 

When I first started working there, a woman wasn’t 
supposed to lift over 30 pounds. Now you have to lift 
as much as they want you to lift. In one department, 
they eliminated one job where two service men would 
push these huge rolls with tons and tons of rubber on 
them. 

Now they just tell the women to help change the roll. 
If the wheels on the caster get locked, you’re in trouble. 

When one woman complained to the union about it, 
they also brought up “women’s lib.” They said the con- 
tract was a package deal, and the company can require 
you to do whatever they want. 

— Woman rubber worker 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


How will the poor exist?' 

by Ethel Dunbar 

The high cost of living, high inflation and the greed 
for money by capitalists are causing misery and suffer- 
ing for those" unemployed, poor, or existing on a so-called 
fixed income. At the same time, government statistics 
are saying this country has hit bottom and is beginning 
to start back up. 

On TV you see where thousands are being laid off 
every week and unemployment is close to ten million, as 
high as it was during the ’30s. How will the poor con- 
tinue to exist? More than 100 years ago, Karl Marx said 
that any system that exists solely for profit, breeds within 
it the seeds of its own destruction. It appears to me that 
is the direction this government is headed. 

My first reaction was if all those unemployed, poor 
and on fixed incomes would go to the polls and vote 
against those that do not think enough to mention doing 
anything to help our condition, there would be enough 
votes to put them out of office. 

But my second reaction was it would only mean put- 
ting some other capitalist, reactionary politician in Of- 
fice and we would be in the same situation. So the only 
solution would be to uproot this society and change it 
to answer the need of all of its citizens. 

The big question in many minds is when will our lives 
ever be able to adjust to this high cost of living, while 
unemployment is skyrocketing. Rules are being changed 
now to make it more difficult to receive public assistance 
when it is needed. The aged, blind and disabled will not 
be able to receive food stamps after July 1, 1975 unless 
new federal legislation is passed. 

There is a need for a change where every citizen in 
this country has a right to exist without living in misery, 
as many Americans are living today, and that means 
the need for a revolution. 


WL NOTES 

On May 24, 300 women chanting “Free Dr. Morgen- 
taler now!” and “Join us, join our fight, safe abortion is 
our right!” rallied at Ottawa’s Parliament building. Mor- 
gentaler is the Canadian doctor who has been jailed for 
performing abortions. Two weeks earlier, over 1,200 per- 
sons demonstrated in Toronto not only for Dr. Morgen- 
taler but also against the fraud of International Women’s 
Year in Canada. 

* * * 

For over ten weeks, 200 workers, mostly women, have 
occupied the Imperial Typewriter factory at Hull in 
Britain. They are trying to prevent the closing of the 
factory and the loss of all their jobs. 

* * <* 

Nadia Svitlyncha, Iryna Stasiv-Kalynetz, Nina Stro- 
kata, and Stefania Shabatura, political prisoners in a 
hard-labor camp in Russia, offered their wages — earned 
at hard labor — to a fund for victims of the Chilean junta. 
All are charged with “anti-soviet propaganda.” They 
also requested that a woman political prisoner be a rep- 
resentative to the International Democratic Federation 
of Women. Both requests were refused. 

* * # 

After three years of struggle to allow young unmar- 
ried mothers to participate in all school activities, a 
demonstration by Black high school students in Oakland, 
Cal. caused the principal to end this discrimination. 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to 
the addresses in the box on page 3. 
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With the celebration of 
International Women’s Year, 
it is time to see women 
as one of the “new passions and 
new forces” seeking freedom now. 


“ The uniqueness of today’s Women’s 
Liberation movement is that it dares 
to challenge what is . . . not only un- 
der capitalism but within the revolu- 
tionary movement itself . . „ They 
wished to release all women — most 
of all Black, working class, Chicana, 
Indian . . . freedom meant now ... 
not waiting for the day of the revolu- 
tion.” — pp. 279-280 
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Uniroyal threatens to dose, workers question speed-up 


Detroit, Mich. — The management at Uni- 
royal had everybody in the plant attend a meet- 
ing recently. The point was to show us how they 
were operating in the red and to threaten us. 
They said unless we pick up on production and 
cut down on the amount of scrap we were throw- 
ing away, there was a possibility they will have 
to close down the Detroit plant. 

Management said that right now, with all the other 
Uniroyal plants operating plus their competitors, there 
are enough tires on the market to supply people’s needs. 

Our morale in the plant is real low because we’re 
working on the identical job as before, and we’re making 
on the average $2 an hour less. The job of a splicer on 
a job they call dual drum paid $6 an hour. On that job, 
400 tires were made when the old-fashioned tires were 



(Continued from Page 1) 


This means that you have the same six-week period 
for discussion that members have to influence first the 
perspectives, then the decisions and practical ways to 
carry them out. This is true on the question of N&L 
and the pamphlets we hope to publish — from the one on 
the Committees of Correspondence that were the actual 
“engines of revolution” to the one on today’s Women’s 
Liberation Movement as it relates to working women. 

We invite and hope you will be with us in this his- 
toric and practical undertaking. Watch for the next issue, 
and even before that, think through what you wish to 
do and say to change society. By the time the issue 
comes off the press at the end of July, you should be 
ready to write your thoughts up in time for our Discus- 
sion Bulletins. 

Though it comes out in July, the next issue will be 
dated August-September. In other words, we are not 
going to wait for the next paper for your ideas, but we 
will mimeograph Bulletins as material comes in during 
July and August. By our Convention over Labor Day, we 
will come to a final conclusion in collective discussion. 

If you are a worker as I have been for so many long 
years, you Will get a new and exciting experience. As 
most workers know today, the leadership in the working 
class, both Black and white, is completely separated and 
unrelated to workers’ problems of today. This is so es- 
pecially in the shop, at the point of production, where 
it counts the most. 

As News & Letters Committees, we have never sep- 
arated our thoughts and actions from those of workers, 
and have never separated our organization from our 
philosophy. This unity flows from Marxist-Humanism and 
the collective experience of the working class for the 
past two hundred years. We invite you to join us in our 
discussions and action to further strengthen this unity. 


still being built. 

Now you only make $4.50 building radial tires on 
the dual drum and doing the same type of operation. 
This is going on throughout the plant. Everybody has 
taken a cut like this because they changed the standards 
and we don’t know why. 

There is supposed to be a whole series of these 
meetings, and everyone is wondering if all this is leading 
up to their asking us to take a pay cut or give back our 
raise. 

Management keeps saying how they’re not making 
back the money they put out for these machines. Each 
one of the 15 dual drum machines costs $120,000, and all 
the other machines like the presses are new. The old- 
fashioned way we used to make tires back in the ’60s was 
better, because there is a lot of waste with these ma- 
chines. But it’s not our fault. 

Outsiders come in and put these machines up, but 
the mechanics that work there can’t fix them half the 
time. They laid off half the mechanics, electricians, and 
people who know how to' work on the machine. Now, 
more or less, they’ve got the workers who run the 
machines fixing them. 

The fellows that work on the job don’t have proper 
instruction. They’ll bring a new person in and tell the 
guy already on that job, “you train him.” But while 
you’re training him, you still have to do your produc- 
tion. They’ll say, “well, just let him watch.” But you 
can’t learn anything by just watching. 

We told management at this meeting what we 
thought about improper instruction; that there’s not 
enough mechanics, and that the standards are too high 
and need to be re-evaluated. But the company said if 
they re-evaluated the standards, they would go out of 
business. 

They said they wanted eventually to get the number 
of people in the plant down to 800. The payroll used to 
be around 3,000. These meetings have started everybody 
talking in the locker room. What we need now is to get 
together. 

—Uniroyal worker 

Local News & Letters Committees can be Ijj 
!ii contacted directly in the following areas: 

|| SAN FRANCISCOrPO Box 77303, Station E, 

ijj San Francisco, Cal. 94107 III 

III CONNECTICUT: PO Box 291, 

Hartford, Conn. 06101 

|| LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194, jjj 

ijj Log Angeles, Calif. 90029 

Hi DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, 

Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

ill NEW YORK: PO Box 5463. Grand Central Sta. Ill 

III New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — The majority of workers at Mack 
today are older Black workers. After the big lay off and 
cut back in December, all the younger workers were put 
out on the street. When the company began to call back 
workers, they were older workers from different plants. 

In the press room, there is not a worker with less 
than 20 years seniority. The company began to use scare 
tactics against them, saying that if they wanted a job 
and wanted the company to remain in business, they 
would have to eliminate all scrap and increase produc- 
tion. They also want to eliminate all absenteeism, be- 
cause they are not hiring extra workers for replace- 
ments. We have also lost our break time and our regular 
lunch period. 

The company doesn’t accept a doctor’s report when 
you are absent. If a worker is absent for one day, he 
is subject to a week to five weeks off. 

The union at Mack doesn’t say a word about all this . 

When we talk about revolting, the company and the 
union boast to us about how they, with the help of the 
city police, defeated the workers who took over two 
Chrysler plants two years ago. But I can’t see how 
these working conditions can continue. Something has 
to happen, and the only weapon we have is to revolt. 

— Mack worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich.— Why is the union afraid to tackle 
discrimination at Fleetwood? From the committeeman 
level to the local and International level, the union has 
ignored the open racism here. 

We have a new president and new officers in Local 
15— but that doesn’t mean that there will be a change. 
One Black man just elected into Local 15 leadership 
said the union is supposed to represent aU employees, 


and that is true. Yet it still doesn’t make sense to pre- 
tend racism doesn’t exist in the plant. 

Take final repair on the fourth floor. There is not 
one Black man working there. Most of the workers there 
are very low-ranking employees in seniority, lower than 
many Black workers who have put in 63-B’s, transfer 
requests, into final repair. But they sneak people in. 

One white worker who had been laid-off last spring 
was called back to the body shop. The company put him 
in final repair, even though there are Black workers 
with seniority as far back as 1967 who had put in 63-B’s 
for final repair. 

Not a job in the plant has been settled yet. We got 
no satisfaction from the mini-strike. The only thing that 
changed was that people on lay-off were called back, but 
they all found work added onto their jobs. 

Right here and now we have the power to strike — if 
there is a union over there. There ought to be a way that 
committeemen could pass on the word to the workers he 
represents that “we’re walking out right now.” That is 
the only way to battle discrimination, and to get the 
company to respect your seniority, whether you are 
Black or white. 

— Dept. 11 worker 

Detroit, Mich.— They’re bringing back some people 
who were laid off. That’s only going to last a few weeks 
because we’re going to be laid off again in July for two 
weeks. 

One of the weeks is when everybody is going to be 
forced to take a vacation. This is the first year they 
did this in the assembly plant. During the election, the 
union man in the D.A.P. swore up and down that he 
wouldn’t let this happen, that we would have some 
choice about when to go on vacation. But he hasn’t 
even given it a fight. 

— DAP worker 
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President 


wins 


office 


by John Allison 
Chrysler Corporation has tried to get rid of upion 
fighters by firing them whenever they can find any kind 
of excuse. Many times they do this with the help of the 
union, because the fighters usually have to battle the 
union bureaucrats as hard as the company — if not harder. 

Some times this works, but some times it doesn’t. 
There are at least three fighting union presidents in 
Chrysler plants who have been able to outfox both the 
company and the union — even when they’ve been fired, 
Those three have been at Dodge Main in Detroit, the 
Chrysler Twinsburg, Ohio plant, and most recently at 
the Chrysler Eldon Axle plant in a Detroit suburb. 

That’s what these three presidents did — run for 
office even though they weren’t working in the shop at 
the time. They won their elections because the rank-and- 
file wanted to keep them to fight for them. What’s more, 
the rank-and-file did this against the opposition of both 
the UAW International and the company. 

The latest example, at the Eldon Axle plant, was in 
doubt for a while. The president there, a Black militant, 
had been fired by the company and his discharge had 
been upheld. But he ran for, and won, the presidency. 
When the elections came up this month, he was in a 
battle with another Black candidate supported by the 
UAW, and a white skilled worker. 

When the Black president in office failed to get a 
majority by two votes, he was thrown into an election 
run-off with the other Black candidate, who at this point 
got the support of both the company and the UAW. 

The run-off election was close, but the Black presi- 
dent won against both the UAW and the company by a 
small margin. The majority of the workers at Eldon Axle 
are Black, so the matter of race wasn’t the decisive 
issue, since both candidates were Black. The question 
was, who did the workers feel could best represent 
them. And they voted their conviction. 

But it’s still only a partial victory, because most of 
the other offices, including a majority of the local union’s 
executive committee, were won by members on the 
slate opposed to the fighting Black president. It means 
that he’ll probably have his hands tied for most of the 
time, since he is outnumbered where it comes to any 
action that has to be approved by a majority vote of 
the executive committee. 


'We bled for seniority rights' 

by Felix Martin 

(Note jrom Editorial Board: Many workers are aware 
that management is using the debate about seniority vs. 
affirmative action for their own ends, and that the so- 
called “affirmative action” programs about which there 
has been so much talk, are in reality only a myth. Blacks 
and women are still kept out, by seniority or otherwise. 
Capitalism knows a thousand ways to practice racism. 
Because, however, it is a serious and complex subject, 
we are printing in this issue two views — that of a white 
worker, below, and that of a Black worker in the Black- 
Red column on page 7. Further discussion from our 
readers is welcome.) 

• 

The latest attack on workers by corporations is the 
attack on seniority rights. To destroy the only right that 
workers have won through years of struggle — a right that 
many workers bled and died for — is just one more way 
to higher profits for corporations and lower conditions 
for workers. 

With the destruction of “seniority rights,” we will 
go back to the 20-hour day and the sweat shops. Every- 
one will be working for pennies. Why? Because if you 
refuse, you can be fired on the spot. If you manage to 
work for many years at a place and you start slowing 
down with age, you will be replaced by a younger worker. 

This will also destroy retirement benefits, because 
you’ll be gone before you can use them. The same will 
be true with medical benefits, because if you’re hurt, 
you’ll be replaced. All of this can happen because bene- 
fits come from corporate pockets and cut into their 
profits. 

Since corporations were forced to stop their discrim- 
ination against Blacks, browns and women and had to 
hire them, they have tried to pit worker against worker, 
(t didn’t work. Now they have come up with the idea of 
destroying “seniority rights” and are trying again, using 
their own racial bias, to pit worker against worker. It 
'.von’t work this time either. 

The workers I have talked with— Black, white, brown 
and women— all agree the “seniority rights” must stand. 
Any changes made in the seniority system will have to 
be made by the workers. It was not judges or corporate 
executives or union bureaucrats that did the bleeding and 
dying for the right of seniority. It was workers. 
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The permanent unemployed army grows 


No sooner had Ford’s chief economic adviser, Alan 
Greenspan, again boasted to the press that “the bottom 
of the recession has passed”, than the government’s own 
unemployment figures for May made it clear that whatr 
ever world he was living in, it was not U.S.A., 1975. 
The official unemployment rate jumped to 9.2 percent — 
the highest since 1940. When “discouraged” workers are 
counted, no less than 11 million people have lost their 
jobs. 

Add to this the 2.7 million youth entering the job 
market this summer for temporary or permanent work 
— many because their parents have been laid-off — and 
the real world reveals itself as a nightmare. 

DEPRESSION CONDITIONS FOR BLACK USA 

Not a single one of the Ford administration spokes- 
men, who seem to start each day declaring that the ec- 
onomic crisis will disappear tomorrow, responded to the 
devastating report on Black unemployment published 
by the Urban League. That report revealed a Black un- 
employment rate of 25.7 percent — nearly three times the 
national average. Of the 49,000 who became newly un- 
employed in March, fully 47,000 were Black. The report’s 
conclusion that “Depression conditions have become the 
norm in Black America” is no overstatement. 

The newest additions to the jobless ranks are the 
thousands of government employees let go in May and 
June as the effects of the crisis in production became 
a fiscal crisis in the city halls. New York City alone 
has cut 14,000 workers and has threatened 50,000 more 
with termination. City services, particularly those to 
aid the poor, simply disappear.’ 

So degenerate has this capitalist system become, 
that it is continually re-defining “normal” unemploy- 
ment, as the number of workers on the streets grow. 
After World War II, Congress declared that any time 
unemployment reached four percent, national emergency 
measures such as public works programs were to be in- 
stituted. By the Kennedy administration, four percent had 
become the “the norm” below which no reduction could 
be expected. -Today, the Ford administration calmly lists 


seven percent unemployment — nearly seven million peo- 
ple — as the best they can hope for in this administra- 
tion! 

The barbarism of what passes for American civiliza- 
tion is nowhere more clearly revealed than in the fact 
that nearly a million Americans now belong to the third 
generation unemployed. 

THE PERMANENT UNEMPLOYED ARMY 

The never-ending growth of the “industrial reserve 
army”, which Marx predicted over 100 years ago, is today 
a sickening reality. After each economic crisis, the new 
“prosperity” is witness to a million or more new addi- 
tions to those permanently out of work, and for whom 
capitalism has created a special kind of horror called 
“welfare.” 

It is no accident that attacks on those on welfare 
have sprung up all across the country just as unem- 
ployment benefits or SUB payments are running out. 
In Michigan, Governor Milliken’s so-called “corrective 
action plan” has resulted in the illegal termination of 
benefits without a hearing for thousands of the unem- 
ployed. 

The midnight searches against welfare recipients 
are -not far removed from the 1984 world of the CIA, a 
small part of which is now appearing in the newspaper 
headlines (See lead article, p. l). The truth is that this 
repression stems from fear of the total revolt from 
below which permeates every area of life in the U.S.A. 
today. 

REVOLT REVEALS MATURITY OF AGE 

Despite the unemployment rate, strikes are on the 
increase. In Harlan, Ky., miners who finally won a 
UMW union contract last fall after a year-long strike, 
have gone out on nine wildcat strikes in the past six 
months. In California, farmworkers have launched their 
biggest organizing drive ever in the wake of the new 
state labor law. New strikes by farmworkers have 
sprung up in the melon fields of Texas. In Detroit, auto 
workers report that hell-hole conditions on the produc- 


tion line are forcing a new unity between Black and 
white workers. 

Nor is the activity limited to those who still have 
jobs. It is a mark of the maturity of the age that 
there is no separation between the employed and un- 
employed today. When 80,000 marched on Washington 
April 26, the ranks of the marchers included not only 
employed and unemployed union members, but thou- 
sands who carried signs like: “National Welfare Rights 
Organization,” or “Brooklyn Council for Jobs.” In 
Detroit, welfare recipients and caseworkers joined to- 
gether to picket welfare headquarters. 

We truly live in an age of absolutes. There is 
nothing in common between the absolute tyranny of 
rulers to whom 11 million unemployed are seen only 
as subjects for CIA spying, and workers themselves 
whose activity is bom of the drive for total freedom. 
That is why no “turning the economy around” can 
solve anything. Nothing less than a completely new 
society based on human power and human creativity 
will do. 
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THE CIA 

Director Colby said his CIA maybe 
made a few small mistakes, but what 
the heck ... If toppling governments is 
small potatoes, I’m glad the CIA never 
sank its fangs into anything really big, 
or Armageddon might have arrived pre- 
maturely. 

F. R. Davis 
Los Angeles 

* # # 

It has really been an education to 
read through your bound volume of N&L. 
And some things written years ago mean 
more now than they probably did then. 
Just when all the revelations on the CIA 
came out I happened to be reading the 
issue you published after President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination and found a letter 
commenting on Gerald Ford’s call for 
a witch-hunt, when the Warren commis- 
sion of which he was a member had 
not even started their investigation. Here 
- is what he said then: “Congress should 
thoroughly investigate the Oswald types, 
the Communists, Marxists, leftists and 
the pro-Castro elements in our country. 
It is essential that we get on record all 
possible background information on these 
individuals and groups so the American 
people can more fully understand the 
threat of the Communist conspirators to 
the peace and security of the United 
States.” The “impartial” investigator 
then and now! 

Alarmed 

Detroit 

* * * 

This is what the CIA activity in Chile 
bears responsibility for: 

During Pinochet’s “restoration of law 
and order” 5,000 to 30,000 have lost their 
lives, 2,000 of them executed in custody 
before January, 1974. An estimated 40,000 
were arrested. Torture has been prac- 
ticed systematically, too hideous to de- 
tail. All pro-Allende media closed down. 
All political parties of the Allende coali- 
tion outlawed. The General Workers 
Union outlawed. Control of universities 
and hospitals seized by the military. A 
country with a long tradition of democ- 
racy has been converted into what one 
Chilean prisoner termed “an inferno of 
terror.” 

And there are hundreds of thousands of 
other prisoners interned in Western na- 
tions, Communist nations, and Third 


World countries. Tyranny is universal. 

Amnesty International is an organiza- 
tion that operates to free these “prisoners 
of conscience” throughout the world. We 
have waged campaigns on behalf of 
more than 13,000 prisoners in our 12 
years, and over 7,500 have been released. 
If your readers want to help, tell them 
to write: Amnesty International, 200 
West 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 10023. 

Member, AI 
New York 

* * * 

If you had any brains, you knew what 
was going on in the past years. What is 
really scarey about all the recent pub- 
licity about the CIA is to know that this 
is only one drop in the bucket, as the 
powers-that-be keep trying to move us 
further and further to fascism. 

Office Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

We who were active in the ’60s all 
thought we knew what the government 
was doing. But when it all comes out 
in an official report there is a sense of 
personal horror you can’t describe. That 
isn’t a matter of statistics — how many 
people had files on them, etc., etc. It 
comes down to wondering, “Who can I 
talk to now?” 

Activist 

Detroit 

• 

INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S 
YEAR? 

Nothing has shown so clearly what a 
joke the United States thinks Interna- 
tional Women’s Year is than the plan to 
have -a man be top member of the U.S. 
delegation. and give the keynote speech 
at the conference in Mexico City. After 
a huge outcry by feminists, women were 
told that there had been a “grievous 
error” and a woman would give the 
key speech and be top banana after all. 
The “grievous error” was in thinking 
that they could get away with this type 
of male chauvinism in this day and age. 

The thing that no one seems upset 
about is that two of the delegates to Mex- 
ico were supposed to be Indira Gandhi 
and Isabel Peron. These women are not 
my sisters nor the sisters of the women 
in the countries they rule! Indira Gandhi 
has just been convicted of corrupt elec- 


tion practices and puts the development 
of atomic weapons above feeding human 
beings and Isabel Peron is the leader of 
the authoritarian regime of Argentina. 
The one thing we can be sure of is that 
this conference will not make one bit of 
difference in the lives of women any- 
where. But then the United Nations 
never intended that it should. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

• 

THE HORROR OF RAPE 

I was as angered at your treatment of 
the Reader’s View on rape in the last 
issue as I was at the letter, itself. To 
run the letter under the heading “Wom- 
en’s Liberation” was totally wrong. The 
head should have shown the terrible 
negative of the subject matter; what 
did that have to do with Women’s Lib- 
eration? As for the letter itself, I con- 
sider it an evasion of the whole question 
to have made light of it even if it was 
done by a sarcastic reference to murder. 

It is not only that rape can and has 
often itself resulted in murder, but that 
rape has to be fought in terms of its 
own horror. That we have certainly 
moved backward, is proved not only by 
that fantastic decision of the British 
judges, but by the fact that someone 
who is clearly a sincere and committed 
feminist could write of it so lightly. 

Intellectual 
New York 

• 

EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED 

On June 15 Detroit city government 
laid off hundreds of city workers in all 
departments except police. The admin- 
istration stated it had no choice because 
of the budgetary crisis, but it didn’t lay 
off from supervision — and so to cut the 
budget by 23 percent, two-thirds of the 
non-supervisors in some departments 
were laid-off. 

Mayor Young has been attacking 
AFSCME Council 77 for four months and | 
placing the responsibility for lay-offs on ■; 
union refusal to accept wage cuts, and f[ 
even “five days work for four days pay.” 


The fact is that Council 77 members are 
primarily Black city workers — garbage- 
men, bus drivers, park workers, etc. 
The city centered its demands for con- 
cessions, and lay-offs on these union 
personnel who maintain city services, so 
the lay-offs are racist both in that most- 
ly Blacks lost their jobs and that the 
people of Detroit have been deprived of 
health, safety and other services. 

It’s too bad that Council 77 could not 
respond to attacks by the city. They 
were afraid to call on the membership 
for mass meetings or demonstrations, 
because the last mass meeting last 
summer got out of the leadership’s con- 
trol. Instead they debated the adminis- 
tration in the back rooms, and the lay- 
offs are here. 

Council 77 member 
Detroit 

# * * 

The UAW is distributing bumper 
stickers that read: “Buy a Foreign Car 
— Help 10 Americans Lose Their Jobs.” 
Are they trying to make us blame the 
German or Japanese or Italian auto 
workers for our unemployment? Isn’t it 
strange that most U.S. unions call them- 
selves “Internationals” but act very 
nationalistic, whereas the big capitalist 
corporations claim to be loyal national- 
ists, but will go anywhere and do nearly 
anything to make a buck? 

Wondering 

Ohio 

* * * 

Believe it or not, the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees (AFGEi), 
in its monthly publication “The Govern- 
ment Standard,” attributed the disrup- 
tion of the “Jobs Now” rally on May 9 
to faulty sound equipment! Apparently, 
the only “faulty sound equipment” was 
the ears of the union bureaucrats. 

Government employee 
Chicago 

* * * 

I appreciated the stories by the New 
York garment workers in the last issue. 
I know the sweatshops of the North and 
the decay of the cities certainly do not 
make the North any paradise. Southern 
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Instant Marxism and the Black intellectual 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

• 

THE CONCRETIZATION OF MARX’S 
NEW CONTINENT OF THOUGHT: 1917 

Once there was a great proletarian, revolution, the 
greatest ever, the most international, having been con- 
ceived as but one step toward the world revolution, and 
the deepest since everything from struggles at the point 
of production to national liberation movements, and from 
women’s liberation struggles to new forms of literature 
were to be created anew. And because the 1917 Russian 
Revolution was so total, not only was the philosophy of 
revolution inseparable from the actual overturn of the 
old and creation of the new, but the Black Dimension 
was recognized as revolutionary, though “a national 
question.” That Black Dimension, moreover, felt so at 
home as to criticize also the Communists themselves 
(the American Communists) for their prejudices. Here 
is how eloquently Claude McKay addressed the Com- 
munist International in 1922: 

... there is a great element of prejudice among 
the Socialists and Communists of America. They are 
not willing to face the Negro question. In associ- 
ating with the comrades of America, I have found 
demonstrations of prejudice on the various occa- 
sions when the white and black Comrades had to 
get together; and this is the greatest difficulty that 
the Communists of America have got to overcome — 
the fact that they first have got to emancipate 
themselves from the ideas they entertained towards 
the Negroes before they can be able to reach the 
Negroes with any kind of radical propaganda. 

In 1918, when the Third International published 
its Manifesto and included that part referring to the 
exploited colonies there were several groups of 
Negro radicals in America that sent this propagan- 
da out among their people. When in 1920 the Amer- 
ican government started to investigate and to sup- 
press radical propaganda among the Negroes, the 


small radical Negro groups in America retaliated 
by publishing the fact that the Socialists stood for 
the emancipation of the Negroes, and that reformist 
America could do nothing for them. Then, I think, 
for the first time in American history, the American 
Negroes found that Karl Marx had been interested 
in their emancipation, and had fought valiantly for it. 
THE TRANSFORMATION INTO OPPOSITE: 
STALINISM, MAOISM 
In 1929, the Great Depression broke loose in the 
world. It is also the period when Russia became trans- 
formed into its opposite. From the first workers’ state 
in history it developed into a state-capitalist society. Its 
name was Stalinism and - its thought was that false con- 
sciousness which reduced Leninism to an administrative 
formula of how to get the workers to produce ever more 
and have no voice at all while receiving ever less pay 
and being forced into the silence and horror of concen- 
tration camps. 

As against the 1917 proletarian revolution issuing 
from World War I, the revolutions that issued from 
World War II were national only. Ideologically they were 
rooted in Stalinism which passed for “Marxism-Lenin- 
ism” but in fact were state-capitalist under the shield of 
“socialism in one country.” The “Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung”, grafted on that nationalistic basis, was original 
in but two aspects: guerilla warfare, and brainwashing 
which Mao called ‘'rectification.” The “new” in that 
brainwashing was that it was philosophically expressed as 
“contradiction.” The trouble was that the contradic- 
tion was vitiated of its class content. The “super-struc- 
ture” was placed above it, and made so manipulable 
as to extinguish all fundamental differences between 
“primary and secondary contradictions.” 

What Mao said of Stalin after Stalin’s death: Stalin 
was “not completely a metaphysician; he understood 
dialectics, but not very much,” (1) could also be said 
of Mao, 

(1) Wan-sui, 1967, quoted in “The China Quarterly,” 
March 1975. 


The Black intellectuals nowadays think that they, in 
turn, can rest on this abbreviated Marxism called Mao- 
ism. Instant Marxism is no substitute for “the labor, pa- 
tience, seriousness and suffering of the negative” — so 
imperative for a philosophy of liberation that hungers to 
become real. 

TODAY’S BLACK INTELLECTUALS 

The gap between Black workers and Black intellec- 
tuals in this era of sharp economic crises has become 
so deep that, at first sight, there seems to be no point 
whatever to go into the debates among self-proclaimed 
leaders, rootless intellectuals trying overnight “to make” 
a revolution and a theory. Yet the deeper the economic 
crisis and the unbounded restlessness among workers, 
the more necessary it is to see what does get reflected 
also in the elitist movement. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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’ Views 


FROM OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENTS 


workers. Blacks and whites alike, have 
been finding that out since the Civil 
War, I guess. But I can’t believe the 
South is anything better to run back to 
— not when that is exactly where the 
Northern bosses have been running away 
to with their plants all these years. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

# * * 

New Mexico is a poor state — 49th in 
the U.S. in income. Currently, New Mex- 
ico businessmen and politicians are try- 
ing to attract more industry to our state. 
But what kind of industry are we getting? 
They come here to take advantage of 
our low wages and unorganized workers, 
to make huge profits while exploiting 
cheap labor. While some new industries 
have been coming here, our income com- 
pared to workers in other states has 
actually been getting lower. 

We are in a crisis that rich business 
men and politicians have created for 
their needs. Society doesn’t run on our 
needs but only on their profits . . . The 
choice today is between socialism or the 
continued barbarism, war, destruction 
and poverty of capitalism. 

Libertarian Socialists 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
• 

THE LATINO REVOLT 

I recently heard Juan Carlos Coral, 
an Argentinian socialist leader who is 
campaigning for a congressional com- 
mittee to investigate right-wing terror 
there (he is one of those marked by the 
AAA for death). He said that since 
WW II there is a new form of repres- 
sion, often subtle (i.e. ideological), but 
when workers resist ideological repres- 
sion, then capitalism massacres them 
as in Chile. At the moment, he said, the 
ruling class of Argentina is preaching 
class cooperation and collaboration, 
while right-wing terror operates openly, 
and the bourgeois press continues with 
its conspiracy of silence about it. 

What was most exciting was his report 
of how the resistance is growing there. 
He said 10,000 steel workers had occu- 
pied the mills that produce 60 percent 


of the steel, and a recent strike of sub- 
way workers in Buenos Aires paralyzed 
that city. There have also been strikes 
of rural workers like the sugar cane 
cutters, and of white collar workers like 
the bank employees. And since most of 
the union leaders who are still free and 
alive are so because they have sold out, 
the workers have been ignoring them 
and, in groups of 15 to 20, have been 
choosing their own representatives to 
negotiate with the bosses. It is a very 
explosive situation. 

What was most interesting of all to 
me was that he said he had seen in the 
U. S. a new dimension of Latin America, 
one even more advanced — the Chicanos 
who are opposing both their position in 
the U. S., the most advanced capitalist 
country in the world, and the betrayed 
Mexican revolution, since if there had 
ever been true agrarian reform there, 
the grandchildren of Villa and Zapata 
would not be planting lettuce in Califor- 
nia. 

UFW Supporter 
New York 

• 

VIETNAM AFTERMATH 

The antiwar movement activists have 
been celebrating the end of the war 
in Vietnam — but how can the struggle 
be “over” when there is no horrified 
response to the following facts: 

Over 55,000 Vietnam war veterans have 
died since they returned from the war, 
and the leading causes of death are 
suicide, drug-overdoses and one-car ac- 
cidents. Over one-third of the 120,000 
vets treated at VA hospitals have re- 
ceived treatment for psychiatric dis- 
orders. Estimates of heroin addiction 
are as high as 250,000 — and only 20,000 
have been detoxified. Nearly one-third 
of all prisoners in state, federal and 
county institutions are Vietnam era vets. 

How can there be any question that 
there must be universal unconditional 
amnesty for those who refused to be 
part of the Vietnam horror? 

Gold Star Parent for Amnesty 
Massachusetts 


The recent “referendum” campaign 
on the Common Market has come and 
gone. I would have thought that it was 
elementary to any revolutionary that the 
working class is international and that 
whether the boss be “national” or “bi- 
national” or “septenational” may be of 
interest to the ruling class, but is cer- 
tainly not the problem of the working 
class. A capitalism consisting of seven 
nations in “agreement” or one state in 
“isolation” is six of one and hah a 
dozen of the other. Yet along with the 
official spokesmen for the British bour- 
geoisie, all the traditional leftists from 
the CP to IS joined in the fray, and 
fought for “national independence” — a 
united front of Michael Foot, Paul Foot 
and super-racist Enoch Powell. It was a 
ruling class issue and all the traditional 
parties and groups demonstrated their 
thorough integration in the capitalist 
system by accepting it as their issue. 

Bob Potter 
London 

* * * 

I recently saw a copy of the book en- 
titled Weathermen and it showed, I felt, 
how one reaches terrorism through the 
detachment of the student movement 
from the labor theory of value. 

The problem of terrorism and total 
detachment from the working class is 
becoming always more grave here. 
There are very obvious reasons. The 
photos on the one-day trial of the Baa- 
der-Mienhof gave me the chills — 
barbed wire, police everywhere, even 
on the roofs and helicopters every- 
where. Worse is the condition of the 
prisoners. The problem becomes one of 
how to defend such people on the matter 
of these conditions without defending 
their cause. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

* * * 

I was disturbed to read in the United 
Irishman, the official organ of the IRA, 
edited in Dublin, a full page article sup- 
porting the Russian invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. It is the most blatant 
thing I have read on that invasion. The 
paper preaches “James Connally Social- 
ism” hut in every way it puts forth the 
line of the Communist Party, although 
that particular CP did not support the 


invasion of Czechoslovakia. We have 
every reason to be suspicious. Can it be 
that it is connected with the growing 
movement in Czechoslovakia? It is im- 
portant also that the United Irishman 
is the organ of the official IRA which is 
now at war with the Irish Republican 
Socialist Party of Bernadette Devlin that 
recently split from it. 

H. McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * 

Tbere have been several disturbing 
events in Ontario and Quebec lately — 
everything from outright racism against 
Indians in Northern Ontario and the 
Black and brown communities in To- 
ronto, to right-wing business attempts to 
stifle the union movement in Quebec. 
Three of the QFL’s construction unions 
were placed under government trustee- 
ships and the postal workers are em- 
broiled in a life and death struggle with 
the federal goverement. Hard times are 
really with us here in Canada, too. 

Supporter 

Ontario 

* * * 

We are making good use of N&L here. 
It is such a refreshing experience to 
read about U. S. labor and industry in 
your pages. It is so different from all 
the glossy ads we see about it elsewhere. 

Dina man 
India 

• 

UNDER 21 

“Under 21,” the modest publication 
put out by the high school youth in Los 
Angeles, is very impressive and refresh- 
ing. It’s a real contrast to the efforts of 
a Maoist front group of the “Revolu- 
tionary Student Brigade” here to or- 
ganize a one-day class boycott without 
open discussion from students them- 
selves, and separated in its goals from 
such ever-present questions as racism 
in the university. 

College Student 
Gainesville, Florida 

Ed. Note — For copies of “Under 21”, 
issued by high school students in L.A., 
and another newsletter, “High School 
Blues”, put out by students in Detroit, 
write to N&L, 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, 
Mi. 48207. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN SPEAKS 


by Shainape Shcapwe 


On Saturday, June 7, Russell Means, one of the lead- 
era in the American Indian Movement (AIM), was shot. 
The story released to the press by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) police and the one told to me by Russell 
were two very different versions. 

The police say that Means and 20 other AIM members 
attacked Pat Kelly, a BIA police officer. They say Kelly 
justifiably shot Means in the stomach. As against this 
story, Clyde Bellecourt, another AIM spokesman, said 
that Russell saw one of the residents of the Standing 
Rock Reservation being manhandled by police who were 
taking him into custody. Russell tried to intervene on 
behalf of the man and officer Pat Kelly’s son shot him 
in the back. 

The doctors confirmed that Russell had been shot in 
the back. 

I talked to Russell on Friday, June 13. He verified 
the story that Clyde told me. He added that there have 
been other attempts to harm him since he moved to 
North Dakota over a year ago. 

DOCTOR IGNORES MEANS 

I was told by an AIM spokesman that Russell first 
was taken to the Fort Yates jail for three hours before 
he was taken to the hospital. 

The doctor there said he didn’t think Russell would 
make it through the night. He wouldn’t treat him, be- 
cause he felt that if Russell died, the hospital might be 
burned down. So they put him in the paddy wagon and 
drove him 70 miles to Bismarck, off the reservation. 

Russell underwent an operation June 12 to remove 
the bullet. The wound is infected now and he is listed in 
critical condition. He is being guarded by AIM people. 
When he was asked if he wanted police .protection, he 
said, “No, I think the police have done enough already.” 

I know from experience how the police can doctor 
their records. When I was 16, I was picked up and 
charged with disturbing the peace. When the officer had 
me in jail, he told me that he would let me go if I would 
spend the night with him. 

When I didn’t comply, he threw me in the drunk tank 
and left me there for a day and a half. I had a cold 
that turned into pneumonia because of the cold and 
dampness — this was on New Year’s Eve. When they 
came to take me to court, they found me with a fever 
and in a state of delirium. 

They took me to the hospital and told the doctor that 
they had found me lying on the street. They called my 
sister and told her the same thing. That is on the record. 

MOVEMENT ATTACKS FEAR 

These policemen are Indians, too. I know how hard 
it is to live on a reservation, but it is still shocking to 
know that the only way people can achieve any kind of 
status under this system is to make life not only miser- 
able but sometimes impossible for those sharing this 
existence. 

Two years ago, I wanted to go back to the reservation 

Black- white support helps 
Bred cabbie get reinstated 

New York, N.Y. — A Black taxi driver at the 
55th Street Garage was fired early in June. Many 
of the drivers, Black and white, came to his defense, and 
helped in his fight to get reinstated. Below is part of 
their leaflet: 

“The bosses have told our brother that he is fin- 
ished at our garage. They are not interested in his 
chronic back injury which has left him nearly crip- 
pled. The bosses don’t even care that 17 years of driving 
in this industry has created a serious back problem for 
this worker (as for many others). These bosses have 
known for quite a while that his chronic back injury 
can flare up at any time and force him to be bedridden. 
He was out on hisr injury for two months, and instead of 
letting him return to work, they claimed he quit, which 
is a lie!” 

, There were several meetings of workers to discuss 
action during the next week. Most workers understood the 
. firing of this man as a racist action. When a white driver 
asked if this meant you bad to be Black to get fired, a 
Black driver listed five or six firings in 1975 and said, 

- “No, you can be Puerto Rican.” 

The workers decided they might strike, and a white 
shop steward, Larry Guinehard, was fired the next day 
when a picket line was set up. Finally the union bigshots 
drove up in their fancy cars and offered arbitration for 
both fired men the next day. The workers voted nar- 
rowly to go to work. 

At the hearing the steward was reinstated. The Black 
driver gave a detailed description' of racial harassment 
by Howie Paris ever since January, when he filed a 
grievance about discrimination in dispatching. 

Some of the most moving testimony was given by 
three young white drivers who said they’d had flag-ups 
and long absences, and nothing happened to them. The 
case was so clear that even the union lawyer had to 
admit racial discrimination was involved. 

1 The next day, the fired brother was also reinstated, 
but without back pay. His reinstatement stemmed from 
i the Black-white solidarity expressed both at the garage 
and at the hearing, which certainly surprised both union 
and management. 


Russel Means shot h the back 



— Michael Kienitz/LhIS 

Russell Means 


town where I had spent my childhood. My sister told me 
to be careful whom I accepted food and drink from. She 
said that people were afraid to go out at night. She said 
she was glad she didn't live there anymore. 

The positive thing is, of course, that there is an Indian 
movement and that the authorities are recognizing this 
movement as a force to reckon with. At the time that I 
had dealings with the police, I felt that I had to accept 
what they said. Not so with Russell Means. 

That doctor was right in believing that bad things 
could happen if Russell died there. I think I’m right in 
believing that this movement can turn that fear and 
anger that we vent on each other and use it to improve 
the frightful living conditions on the reservations. 
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Iff W grape boycott crucial 

Detroit, Mich. — The compromise elections bill 
signed in California makes the harvest season just be- 
ginning the most crucial in the history of the United 
Farm Workers union (UFW). In Detroit, we are picketing 
chain stores again to let people know that their support 
is really needed now. 

The California elections law is as near to a total 
victory as a union can get in the legislative arena. It calls 

O for secret ballot union preference elec- 
tions on any ranch where a simple 
majority of the workers petition for 
elections — including those ranches 
still affected by Teamster “sweet- 
heart” contracts. The election mast be 
held within seven days, so growers can’t stall until the 
harvest is over when the only workers left to vote would 
be flunkies. 

The election law maintains the ranch-wide industrial 
bargaining unit, needed so that “craft” union provisions 
can’t be used to discriminate against Chicanos. And the 
law allows strikers who worked on a ranch during the 
past three harvests to vote, so that on many ranches the 
scabs will be in a minority. 

This election law does not guarantee that the UFW 
will regain the hundreds of contracts stolen by the 
Teamsters. The dual power of intimidation and a report- 
ed $10,000,000 the Teamsters are willing to spend on 
elections makes this harvest season a turning point for 
the UFW. But the union members I spoke to here are as 
confident as ever. 

THERE’S BLOOD ON THOSE GRAPES. DON’T 
BUY THEM. DON’T DRINK GALLO! 

— Supporter 

U.S. firms exploit Dominicans 

New York, N.Y. — The Dominican Republic 
will be the new Puerto Rico in the near future, 
if the revolutionaries don’t stop the Yankee on 
the island. The truth of the situation is in La 
Romana, a province of the Dominican Republic 
that is 90 percent owned by Gulf & Western and other 
American corporations. 

It is like a Nazi concentration camp. They have 
fences and wires separating the Gulf & Western property; 
The Dominican has to show proof that he works there to 
the gringo security guards to get into 90 percent of his 
own province. 

The exploitation of Dominican workers in their own 
territory, with the cooperation of the gorilla Balaguer, is 
a humiliation. The exploiters pay a very low salary, 
about 50 cents an hour, but build very expensive hotels 
for rich tourists. The Dominican people themselves can- 
not afford to stay in these hotels. 

The Dominican people don’t need the Yankee for the 
life of their land. They lie when they say they are bring- 
ing progress. For example, they spend maybe $1 million 
for a hotel, but that’s not progress. Sooner or later they 
make 10 or 20 million dollars on top of that by exploiting 
the Dominicans and using their country. 

Also, they are racist. The administration of the 
gringo business gives preference to gusanos (Cuban 
exiles) because they are American citizens. And that’s 
ridiculous, because it is the Dominicans’ own land. 

Another thing the Dominican people have to stop is 
U. S. influence in the government and their good rela- 
tionship with the military of Balaguer. Gulf & Western 
and other American businesses of La Romana are like a 
separate state within the state — La Romana is the U.S.A. 
within the Dominican Republic. 

— Dominican garment worker 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Unity results from Bay Area park workers' strike 

Oakland, Cal. — After being on strike againstAnother thing they did was to try to make us pay for 

our medical insurance premiums for May, while we were 
on strike! 


the East Bay Regional Park District for two 
months, we went back to work on June 3 think- 
ing our new contract was agreed upon by man- 
agement and signed. Well, it hasn’t been signed 
yet, and people are mad and want to know why. 

Since we got back to work, management has suc- 
ceeded in getting 28 union members reclassified as man- 
agement, so now these people won’t be coming to union 
meetings and will tend to take management’s point of 
view. 

Working overtime is now at management’s discre- 
tion, and instead of working us overtime, they’ve been 
contracting out more. They say we can’t take our vaca- 
tions until September; some people have been transferred 
suddenly for no reason; and one person who was arrested 
during the strike hasn’t had his charges dropped yet. 

f 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Block worker views seniority 

by John Alan 

At an address before the Urban League in Los 
Angeles, in June, Bayard Rustin, director of the A. 
Philip Randolph Institute, came out four-square for 
job seniority as written in union contracts. He main- 
tained that Black workers cannot ask white workers 
“who have not sinned against Blacks to suffer because 
of the discriminatory practices of employers.” 

Rustin said “I’ve never yet met a Black man with 
high seniority who would agree to let a newly-hired 
Black woman take his job in case of a layoff, even if 
that woman got the job because of past discrimination 
against women ... We Blacks cannot expect whites to 
respond differently.” ’ 

All of this is cold comfort for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Blacks, women and other minorities now facing 
the bleak realities of the unemployment lines — along 
with the millions of white workers thrown out of jobs 
by the massive lay-offs. 

We can no longer afford to talk about the seniority 
clause vs. affirmative action programs in the abstract 
Both are vital, concrete issues and are not separate, 
antagonistic forces within the trade union movement. 
White workers, in all their zeal to protect their hard- 
won seniority rights, would be weakening their own posi- 
tion by remaining neutral, as employers began to dis- 
regard the affirmative action programs in the name oi 
seniority. 

If the capitalists are allowed to get away with this, 
the onus of unemployment among Blacks, women and 
other minorities will be placed upon the shoulders of 
“racist” workers, instead of where it belongs, in the 
capitalist system of production! 

BLACK WORKER SPEAKS 

The following quote is from a statement by a Black 
worker during a talk on the seniority system. I think he 
comes closer to the root of the problem, both in con- 
crete terms and in ideas, than did Rustin. 

“To me, seniority is a part of that process which is 
based upon racial discrimination. Now that the women’s 
movement has become viable, it also affects them in the 
same sense. I realize what a job is and how one wants 
to keep it. 

“But something basic here is that the ones who do 
have seniority, the ones who are kept on, have always 
been the privileged group, mostly white workers. Begin- 
ning with last hired, first fired, it comes down to the 
same things Yes, we know where the blame lies, but 
the company is not going to do anything. It is to their 
benefit to keep the lines with less workers. 

“I think that within the labor movement there has got 
to be a new upsurge, with the workers themselves taking 
the responsibility. One of the very practical things is 
cutting down the damn work week. 

“The simplest and most direct thing is revitalization 
of the trade unions, where there is a lot of dissatisfaction 
within as well as outside. There has to be a demand to 
spread the workload and cut the hours down, with the 
same basic pay workers are getting. I know it is more 
complex than that, but it is the first simple step to 
approach this problem which is so vital. Workers should 
be thinking about it now. 

DIVIDING THE WORKING CLASS 

“It goes back to early discussions on imperialism in 
this country and how it separated the working class on 
racial lines. The white workers, who are a majority, 
have got a responsibility, and this has to be pointed 
out to them — that it is for their own benefit and welfare. 
As in the ’30s, it came down to the practical basis that 
you weren’t going to organize unless the Black workers 
were with you. Again they are going to have to take a 
stand and demand that work be shared. 

“If not, there is going to be this division and con- 
flict, and I know what is going to happen. You can sense 
it in so many workers — the racial antagonism that is 
being played upon. I know that antagonism is going to 
happen, but it can be minimized.” 

(FOR ANOTHER VIEW, SEE FELIX MARTIN, P. 3.) 


They have one of the crews that’s in charge of cut- 
ting eucalyptus trees using spray poison and working on 
weekends when the public visits the parks. 

People in my crew are very friendly and getting 
along much better now. The strike brought people to- 
gether. They talk to each other and are more inclined 
to take an interest in other workers’ struggles, since they 
now understand the type of opposition they had to face. 
A lot Of creativity was released during the strike — people 
writing leaflets, organizing demonstrations, going to 
meetings, putting out newsletters, picketing, etc. We 
wonder why management is unable to tap any of this 
creativity while workers are on the job. 

We found out a lot about how the system works. We 
tried appealing to the board members, who are elected 
in obscure public elections, to force management to ne- 
gotiate with us. But we found out they were tricky and 
arrogant and already on management’s side, since most 
of them are businessmen. There should be a law where 
candidates for the board should make themselves visible 
before the election, so people know what their politics 
are. 

We learned a lot of things from the strike. Communi- 
cation and personal contact both with the public and 
ourselves is essential in staying together. We put out a 
strike bulletin every day. People could discuss it and it 
gave us a better feeling of solidarity. 

A good spirit-booster every now and then is good, 
like our funeral march proclaiming the death of the 
parks, or the legislative hearing where supportive assem- 
blymen ripped the management. 

Management is still trying to weaken the union, so 
our fight isn’t over yet. But as long as we keep up com- 
munication among ourselves, while keeping a vigilant 
eye on management, we may be able to come up with 
solutions that will at least ensure that our present con- 
tract is not violated. 

—Park striker 

Federal workers fight sellout 

Chicago, 111.— Employees in the U. S. Department of 
Labor are becoming increasingly vocal about job dissat- 
isfaction. At a recent training session, labor relations and 
equal employment opportunity were discussed. The 
instructor was repeatedly called to task for the govern- 
ment’s ineptitude in handling union grievances and equal 
opportunity for its own employees, as well as for its 
total failure to enforce these laws in the work force at 
large. 

Following the training, a group of employees were 
discussing their concerns when one of them, an EEO 
officer no less, asked whether the group thought that we 
should have the right to strike. He was visibly shaken 
by a resounding “Yes!” 

When he asked why we would want to strike, the 
gronp answered, “We should strike over not being al- 
lowed to do our jobs; not being trained to do our jobs; 
and the fact that management is obviously trying to 
increase our production while reducing our wages. Since 
we know better than anyone else whenever management 
sells out to influential politicians, we should demand the 
right to hold our managers accountable to the public.” 

Many workers here are forced to work overtime 
without pay or compensatory time off. Meanwhile, the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission is trying to force massive 
demotions in the Labor Department and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. It is a standing joke in our 
office that the workers could readily stage a highly suc- 
cessful palace revolution, as management is too thor- 
oughly inept to organize a resistance! 

—Federal worker 

Bedford US. harasses Blacks 

Detroit, Mich.— Redford High School is very preju- 
diced against Black students. The process through which 
a Black parent must go to enroll their child is unjust. 
The procedure requires that two pieces of identification 
be shown with the address on it. 

I have a friend who is a Black student at Redford, 
whose mother asked the secretary if all this was neces- 
sary. The secretary said, “We don’t have any trouble 
here and we don’t want any. We are going to make a 
check at this address to see if you are living there.” My 
friend’s mother said, “I am off on Wednesday, please feel 
free to come.” The secretary said, “We are going to 
keep coming until someone is at home.” 

The region board representatives came out to this 
address and no one was at home. They went next door 
and the neighbors said they didn’t live there, because 
they didn’t know them yet. The following week the 
school called my friend out of class and said she couldn’t 
attend school any longer, only six weeks before the 
semester ended. 

— Reprinted from HIGH SCHOOL BLUES newsletter 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page S) 

The first truth is that, no matter how far removed 
from any direct relationship to the workers’ struggles 
are Black intellectuals, the Black Dimension is so in- 
herently revolutionary and, at the same time, so forced 
by capitalism to an intellectual ghetto, that they cannot 
but reflect some of the alienation produced by capital- 
ism. 


Take so Establishment a person as Ralph W. Elli- 
son, who has belatedly come to tout “middle-class val- 
ues.” He was the very writer who produced one of the 
greatest novels of the 20th century written by anyone, 
white or Black. That work of genius. The Invisible Man, 
tells of so total a rejection of white society that has 
made the Black “invisible,” that there is no way what- 
ever for that truth— the art-speech of reality — to be 
covered up by his “sudden” discovery of middle-class 
values that the Blacks are now being asked to imulate 
“perfecting our mastery of the cultural and intellectual 
tools of modern American society,” as if that could 
“transcend the valueless and directionless void in which 
we now find ourselves.” (2) 

The second truth is that those intellectuals who do 
have some roots among workers, like Baraka and Sa- 
dauki, and who are looking for some theory, which 
Baraka calls an “Ideology with three cutting edges— 
from nationalism to Pan-Africanism to socialism” are 
attracted to Maoism, not because Mao speaks of re- 
maining Red even if it takes “a thousand or ten thou- 
sand years” but because they think that Maoism is a 
short-cut to a new society. In this they reflect the prole- 
tarian impatience to do away with this exploitative, 
racist, imperialistic, alienating society. They suffer, 
however, from the preoccupation of all elitists. They all 
want to be leaders and to order all others to follow. 
Even some like John Oliver Killens, who do recognize 
“the problem with instant Marxists is that their Marxism 
is a misinterpretation of Marx”, nevertheless consider 
the “thrust” must be for leadership. (3) 


Among these would-be Marxists there is one, C. L. R. 
James, who surely has the knowledge of class analysis, 
racial history and “culture.” But he bows out of the 
whole debate by claiming that “we (James and George 
Padmore) never quarrelled . . . this quarrelling now I 
don’t understand.” 


Both statements are untruths, as is the one where 
he details the working with George Padmore between 
1935 and 1939. They add up to an evasion not only of 
facts but of theory. (4) That can hardly help illuminate 
the present situation, much less allow us to hear the 
forces from below who are the only ones that can hew 
out new ground for the battle of ideas. An end must be 
put to all the prevarications, evasions and the myriad 
rewritings of history at the very moment when the 
passion for philosophy among the masses is so all-per- 
vasive. 


It was the Black forces from below that courag- 
eously and creatively fought the battles of the ’60s and 
thus gave birth to a whole new generation of revolution- 
aries, white as well as Black. History shows that these 
mass forces are the only ones that can save the intel- 
lectuals from their rootlessness and thus once and for 
all put an end to the old and create the new, thereby 
“realizing” philosophy — that is to say, make freedom a 
reality. 


(2) “When Does a Black Join the Middle Class?” by 
Ralph W. Ellison, Los Angeles Times, 1-29-75. 

(3) The quotations from the debate in The Black Scholar 
as well as others by Baraka, Sadauki, Killens, James 
are from “Black Intellectuals Divided Over Ideolog- 
ical Direction,” by Charlayne Hunter, New York 
-Times, 4-28-75. 

(4) Consult both Pan-Africanism or Communism? by 
George Padmore and Black Revolutionary: George 
Padmore’s Path From Communism to Pan-African- 
ism by James R. Hooker for the history of the re- 
lationship of Padmore and C.L.R. James, which 
hardly extended to 1939 when C.L.R. James had 
already penned The World Revolution and became 
first a Trotskyist and in 1941 was co-founder with 
me of the state-capitalist tendency in the U.S. (See 
For The Record, available from News & Letters and 
deposited in the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection of 
the Wayne State University Labor History Archives, 
Detroit.) It’s hard to gauge from his present writ- 
ings what his views have developed into since he 
became a professor. 


m 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Czechoslovakia — crackdown seen as prelude to CP Congress 


From, East Europe we have received the following 
letter: 

* * * 

■THERE WAS A wave of house searches and in- 
terrogations in Prague recently — you may have 
read about this affair as it was in connection with 
the Dubcek letter Husak was so angry about. In 
contradiction to foreign newspaper reports, there 
was no arrest of any prominent person. The only 
arrest made, in a small East Bohemian town, con- 
cerned a young man accused of distributing pro- 
hibited literature illegally brought from abroad. 

During the searches (20 in Prague at least) even 
manuscripts in no way connected with any anti- 
state activity were seized. One is told of a 1000-page 
manuscript confiscated in Karel Kosik’s flat, as well 
as journals and papers dating from 1968-69. This is 
obviously done to deprive people of documents and 
working papers they may use when writing — pri- 


vately or otherwise — on 1968 events and analyzing 
them. 

IN ORDER TO do away with those purged from 
the Party but still employed in jobs where they were 
“overlooked", a new paragraph was added to the 
amended labor code that will be in force from July 
1: the employer is no longer obliged to document the 
inability of the employee he wants to dismiss. From 
now on it will suffice if he declares the employee 
concerned cannot be expected to fulfill his duties in 
a way his post requires. 

In an academic institution assumed to be a “par- 
ty” working place (that is, practically any post of 
human or social sciences) everyone is supposed to 
be a party member or at least a “proved” loyal cit- 
izen. Everyone not meeting this standard will be 
dismissed. 

THERE ARE SEVERAL theories why this wave 
suddenly erupted at this very moment. Three of 


them seem plausible to me. First, any known possi- 
bility of ways in which the Dubcek letter could have 
got abroad and similar documents may come through 
in the future, have to be stopped. Secondly, as the 
date of the next Communist Party (CP) Congress 
approaches, as much opposition activity as possible 
must be strangled. Third, any intellectual source of 
assumed future rebellion must be annihilated. 

There may be some connection with the European 
CP congress that should take place in Berlin, though 
to me the game of the Czechoslovak CP, and per- 
haps the Russian, too, against the Italian and other 
West European Communists is not at all clear. Many 
people believe that this wave of terror should make 
tabula rosa with the opposition forces before the 
European summit expected in summer, only to 
erupt once more and still more forcefully as soon 
as the summit is achieved and the documents the 
Russians wait to be signed are in force. 


Indira and India 

The Prime Minister of India, Indira Gandhi, was 
convicted on June 12 of corrupt practices in the 
general 1971 election by the High Court in her home 
city of Allahabad. The court ruled that Mrs. Gandhi’s 
election to Parliament was invalid and that enforce- 
ment of the verdict could be delayed only for 20 
days. 

Her lawyers are appealing the decision to the 
Supreme Court and already there is talk of making 
an exception, because this has never happened to a 
Prime Minister. The usual procedure is to at least 
ban the convicted politician from participating in 
government during, an appeal. Obviously, an appeal 
could go on for years, leaving Mrs. Gandhi in power. 

The reign of Indira Gandhi and her allegedly 
socialist Congress Party has been characterized by 
its single-minded devotion to power in a state-capi- 
talist world. This madness has directed the expend- 
ing of millions to explode an atomic bomb, while 
famine has become widespread. 

Mrs. Gandhi dares to talk as if India’s only 
enemies were foreign powers, like Pakistan, which 
supposedly would be the only beneficiaries of her 
removal. 

In reality, her opposition comes from the Indian 
masses. Strikers have been jailed by the thousands, 
opposition marches have repeatedly been met with 


brutality by federal police, and there has been no end 
to the mass outpourings against this corrupt regime. 
Only last year, an uprising resulted in the overthrow 
of one of India’s state governments, Gujarat, where 
just recently Mrs. Gandhi had hoped elections would 
boost her prestige. The Congress Party, which had 
over two-thirds in the Gujarat assembly, failed even 
to win a majority taking only 75 out of 182 seats. 

Aside from her own Congress party, the only 
other national party not calling for IndiraGandhi’s 
removal is the Communist Party which is afraid a 
new ruler might upset India’s new relationship with 
Russia. 

Mao and Marcos 

Mao recognized the government of Philippine 
dictator Ferdinand E. Marcos almost as soon as 
Marcos gave him the chance and offered to recip- 
rocate. In their joint communique, the Chinese 
leader recognized Marcos’ right to squelch his guer- 
rilla insurgents without foreign interference, but 
made no reference to the status of die Philippines 
as a military outpost of U.S. imperialism. 

In this move, Marcos is making a total turnabout 
in his attitude toward China, which has long been 
one of fierce antipathy. The reason lies in his recog- 
nition of the significance of the shift in the Asian 
balance of power resulting from U.S. imperialism’s 
defeat in S'outh Vietnam and Cambodia. 

Marcos is very deeply involved in his own little 
war against Moslem guerrillas in southern Mindanao. 


The guerrillas are well-supplied by Arab sources, 
particularly Libya, which right now is firmly in the 
camp of Mao’s “Enemy Number One,” Russia. 

NATO and South Africa 

Not only is fascist Spain the cornerstone of Ford’s 
new European NATO defense (see editorial article, 
p. 1), but apparently so is apartheid South Africa. The 
British Anti-Apartheid Movement and the United 
Nations Special Committee against Apartheid have 
exposed documents showing that sophisticated NATO 
communications materials and the NATO coding 
system are a part of “Project Advocate,” South 
Africa’s huge computer complex that is the center 
of its military system. , 

Countries known to be involved in this collusion 
are Britain, Denmark, Holland, U.S., France, and 
West Germany. Publicly, all proclaim a policy of 
being against apartheid. Some, like Denmark and 
Holland, also claim to comply with a voluntary 
embargo on all arms and military equipment to 
South Africa, 

That NATO isn’t supposed to include authoritar- 
ian regimes, and also is supposed to be limited 
geographically to the Tropic of Cancer, shows to 
what lengths European governments are stretching 
their hands to the South Africa police state. Euro- 
pean leaders may officially celebrate the end of 
the colonial era — 'the defeat of Portugal and the 
playing at being independent of U.S. imperialism — 
but their support of Africa is as reactionary as ever. 


Murderous actions by CIA strike both foreign and domestic targets 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The drug-testing program on unsuspecting persons 
continued from 1953 to 1967, a period of 15 years, the 
last five years of which were conducted under the knowl- 
edge of the Inspector General who uncovered the program 
in 1963. According to reports, the victims were military 
personnel drafted like criminals! 

Russia is often and properly castigated for inhuman 
treatment of its own political prisoners. The CIA is 
recorded in the report to have held a Russian defector 
for a period of three years in its own secret detention 
camps under sub-human conditions without evidence of 
any guilt on his part. 

When the Nazis used human beings during WW II 
as animals for experiments in drug research, the world 
cried out that these monsters must be brought before 
the criminal bar of justice — and the Nuremburg Trials 
recorded the verdict. When the CIA, as has been re- 
corded, administered experimental drugs to 173 indi- 
* viduals, one of whom killed himself after an overdose 
of LSD was administered to him without his knowledge, 
the inhuman experiments continued for a period of ten 
years after his death. The CIA destroyed the records 
of the crime but can not obliterate the guilt. The CIA 
must be abolished! 

CIA’S CONCERN: THE WAR AT HOME 

It would appear that there was one grain of truth in 
what Nixon said to his cronies when the CIA resisted a 
wee bit in Watergate — though they did actually provide 
all shenanigans including “psychological profile” of Ells- 
berg — and that is Nixon’s exclamation: “And after all 
we did for it (the CIA)!” 

While it is clearly against the law for any person 
or agency to open another person’s mail, the CIA had 
started as far back as 1952 to monitor all mail to and 
from Russia: 2,300,000 pieces of mail were examined, 
33,000 photographed and 8,700 opened. Postmasters Sum- 
merfieid, Day and Blount were aware of this activity 
and Attorney General Mitchell gleefully aproved it. 
Since 1958 the FBI has been aware of the program and 
received 57,000 items from it. This lawbreaking was 


stopped only in 1973 when the Chief Postal Inspector 
refused to continue without new presidential approval. 

We can see that the CIA was, from the start in 1947, 
created not so much in a cold war against a totalitarian 
country— -Russia— or out of concern with the Chinese Revo- 
lution and the Korean War, but mainly with the pre-rev- 
olutionary situation in this country, be it the postwar mas- 
sive strikes, the Black struggles, the tensions and opposi- 
tion in the Korean war, or the latest most massive anti- 
Vietnam war movement. 

Anyone who thinks McCarthyism died with McCarthy 
is entertaining the greatest of illusions. As for those who 
might think the Democrats would be better than the Re- 
publicans, just take a look at the “overseeing” com- 
mittee headed by Democrat Nedzi. 

Scheduled this Fall at the || 
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The Congress, whose Committee on Intelligence is 
headed by Michigan Congressman Nedzi, was supposed 
to supervise the CIA. The Democratic Party appointed 
him to head up the congressional committee to investi- 
gate the affair. He has admitted being in the confidence 
of the CIA in their assassination effort against Castro 
and others. Yet demands that he resign his post were 
immediately met with resistance from Speaker of the 
House Albert and Kennedy’s buddy, the Democratic 
Whip, Tim O’Neil. 

The blatant attempt by Congressman Nedzi to cover- 
up his own knowledge of CIA crimes, when he had been 
appointed to be the watchdog of Congress over their 
activities, demands his resignation not only from the 
investigative committee, but from the Congress of the 
United States. He should be put before the criminal bar 
of justice. Instead, the Democrats in the “higher ranks” 
are seurrying about to abolish the committee and white- 
wash Nedzi and the House of Representatives voted 
290-64 not to accept his offered resignation. As for Sen- 
ator Church, he may not be quite so tainted at this point, 
and may even make disclosures of actual assassinations, 
but already he has whitewashed Presidents as “not di- 
rectly involved.” Did he expect to catch them with a 
smoking gun— and from the grave at that? 

Clearly, here as well as in totalitarian countries, 
what this stage of world capitalism— state-capitalism— 
has shown is that not only is capitalist imperialism the 
most sweated labor in modem industrial society, and 
the most militaristic, nuclearly armed to overkill, but 
it is also buttressed by a vast complex of spies and, 
counter-spies. The counter-spies are not “foreign agents.” 
They are White House men, CIA-FBI-local police men, 
with each spying on the other, and all spying on the 
people. 

As a very first step it is imperative that the CIA 
be abolished, the people be freed from Big Brother, 
and allowed to make their own decisions on their own 
lives. It js high time that brainwashing stops being sub- 
stituted for the actual thoughts of the masses who are 
looking for ways to uproot this exploitative, racist, sexist, 
nuclear system. 



The Draft Perspectives tor 1975 - 1976 : 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


With this special issue News and Letters Committees are breaking 
totally new ground for the Marxist movement. Publishing the Draft 
Perspectives Thesis for our coming national gathering directly in 
the pages of our paper is unprecedented, not only for all other organi- 
zations, but even for our own. We do it because our age is in such 
total crisis, facing a choice between absolute terror or absolute free- 
dom, that a revolutionary organization can no longer allow any 
separation between theory and practice, philosophy and revolution, 
workers and intellectuals, “inside” and “outside”. We ask yon to 
join in the discussion of these Perspectives with us. We are not pre- 
senting any “pat answers” to the question, “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” We are raising the questions that demand answers — and 
we ask you to help us in working them out. 


The new this year should have signalled a new era of revolutions. 
With the final defeat of American imperialism in Vietnam, and the eruption 
of the spontaneous, least-expected revolution in fascist Portugal in 1974 
(at first "led" by a neo-fascist General Spinola and developing into a social 
revolution that not only overthrew Spinola but undermined NATO itself), 
no one could doubt that the world was standing on the brink. Above all 
there is the totality of the world economic crisis which is especially deep 
in the richest land, the U.S.A. Capitalism as a world system can hardly 
recommend itself even as wealth, when millions die from starvation in 
Africa and in Asia at the time technology knows no bounds on earth or in 
the skies. At the same time there is the abysmal political disarray every- 
where: among the "ordinary" capitalist lands from West Europe to Asia, 
and from U.S.A. to apartheid South Africa as well as within the Sino-Soviet 
orbit in conflict. 

Why, then, are there so many question marks over these revolutions 
while U.S. imperialism is riding high despite its total defeat by the Vietcong 
and North Vietnam, despite the fact that it is barely out from under the 
heavy-laden corruption of Watergate revelations that forced Nixon out, 
and despite the fact that it is mired in the worst recession in 34 years? 
Why is the happiness over Vietnam's victory tempered by: what next? as if 
not what is — victory — is what counts, but the question, what next? Why 
was Europe, which resented Kissinger's arrogant declaration that 1974 was 
the "Year of Europe," ready to capitulate to Ford in 1975? And why is the 
Movement itself in a dilemma as to where it is going from here? 


ed in Europe to be prepared against "Russian imperialism," Russian "social 
fascism." ) 

That nevertheless such acts by Mao's China — and they are by no means 
limited to Europe, but extend to Africa and "of course" Asia — can be over- 
looked while the revolutionary phrase-mongering is taken at face value by 
intellectuals. Black included, demands that we turn to the concrete in 
greater detail, refusing to separate the inseparables — the objective situation, 
economic and political, from the forms of revolt and the philosophy of 
liberation. 

1. The Ever-deepening Recession and 
Militarization, the General Crisis 
of Capitalism 

The present recession differs from all the other post-war recessions with which we have 
been plagued since the Depression sent us to the holocaust of World War II. Ever since 
Nixon's planned recession succeeded in producing, for the first time, rising unemployment 
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It seems inexplicable unless we look deeper into the theoretic void. 
Isn't it a fact that revolutionary dialectics which give action its direction 
seem also to have stopped at first negativity, that is to say, at the destruc- 
tion of the old without working out, as a totality, a philosophy of liberation 
and revolution? Can any forward movement develop without putting an end 
to the separation of philosophy from revolution? Or even assure no retro- 
gressive movement appearing once the mightiest of all imperialisms, U.S.A., 
still stands very nearly intact? To uproot that Titan, we need both revolu- 
tionary forces and a totally new banner that meets the challenge of those 
from below trying to do just that, but needing to know where do we go 
from here? 

* * * 

THE MOVEMENT KNOWS, of course, that the class enemy is at home, 
within each country. It knows full well that each existing state power is 
weighted down with fear of revolution. And it does not fail to appreciate 
that, no matter how deep the intra-imperialist rivalries, capitalist class 
solidarity holds tightest and strongest against its own people. It is true, of 
course, that the economic crisis generates new forms of revolt, and with it 
the objective foundation for the self-development of the masses. The passion 
for philosophy has long been evident, but the "leaders," "the Party," the 
"intellectuals" have hardly met the challenge from below. Two full decades 
have passed since the movement from practice has itself been a form of 
theory, but intellectuals calling themselves 
Marxists are deaf to its call. Be it in East 
Europe where the masses fought for freedom 
from Russian Communist totalitarianism, or 
in Africa where they battled for freedom 
from Western imperialism, or in China where 
the youth challenged existing state-capital- 
ism as well as Mao's Thought, or the Black 
Revolution in the U.S.A. as well as the anti- 
Vietnam war youth Movement— all hungered 
for total solutions, but all they were offered 
were mid-way houses, aborted revolutions, the 
Thought of the Chairman. 

OK, let's take China. Why does it appear 
revolutionary, though involved in the power 
politics of all state powers? 

Isn't the reason the centrality of theory? 

Isn't it the philosophic appearance rather 
than only economic or even military perspec- 
tives? Above all, doesn't China always talk of 
revolution, revolution, revolution? The fact is 
that it is only words and not action; its talk 
is bogus, but its actions are concrete. Teng 
preceded Ford to Europe, very nearly paving 
the way for him— and not just rhetorically 
either. Teng wanted to make sure that Eur- 
ope understood that U.S. troops are still need- 


simultaneous with uncontrolled inflation (thereby restoring the huge profits for Big Business), 
Ford decided to build on that foundation. "Cleared" of Watergate's stench. Ford proceeded 
to worsen the conditions of labor. 

Thus, where unemployment in 1 974 was edging a hefty 6 percent, by 1 975 it had spiraled 
up to 9.4 percent "overage." Always, this, for Blacks, has meant in capitalistic and racist 
America the percentage has to be doubled. The "hidden unemployment" index has just 
revealed that U. S. Black jobless ore no less than 2.9 million, or fully 25.8 percent. For 
Black youth unemployment has reached astronomical proportions: 40 percent. Even for the 
election year 1976, when the Ford Administration will, no doubt, "discover" how necessary 
pump-priming is to create the illusion of better times to get the vote. Ford himself makes no 
pretense that even white average unemployment would be ony less than 8 percent. In human 
terms, this spells out that 7 million 'unemployed will be considered "normal"! In this richest 
and mightiest land in the world, and not just in underdeveloped poor Asia and Africa, 
capitalism has produced a permanent army of unemployed, and this not just for periods of 
recession but as port of the very organism of decadent capitalism which in the U.S. emitted 
the fantastic phenomenon of a third generation of the unemployed. 

This is not what worries Big Business. It is for its benefit that the Government has been 
playing around with whot is "full employment" ever since 1946. Then it was sufficiently 
scared of possible revolution, if all the returning GIs met in America was unemployment, to 
pass the Employment Act. At that time, it was stated that "full employment" meant that the 
"unemployables" — the aged and crippled — numbered 2 percent unemployment. Since actually 
that was only ochieved during the war itself, 3 percent unemployment was used as the 
measure of full employment. When, in 1958, unemployment reached 5 percent, the "con- 
ceptual framework" for full employment was changed to "maximum employment" which stood 
for 4 percent unemployed. In the Nixon era. Secretory of Treasury Connolly came up with 

still another "explanation" for tolerating 5 percent un- 
employment, as if that meant maximum employment, it 
was, said that corrupt oil-billionaire politician, only 
because "working women- and teenagers" entered the 
labor force, as if these humans wanted jobs only for the 
fun of it. Mr. Clean, President Ford, went one better 
than all of them by substituting inflation for unem- 
ployment as "Public Enemy No. 1." This, for him, made 
7 percent unemployment "tolerable." 

* * * 

NOW THAT UNEMPLOYMENT is edging no less 
than 10 percent — a crisis of such major proportions has 
not been seen in 34 years — Ford's brainless Brain Trust 
— the four "horsemen of catastrophe" called Bums, 
Butz, Simon, and Greenspan— continue to read incanta- 
tions about the lowering of the rote of inflation signify- 
ing the "end of the recession." 

Those capitalist ideologues who are not outright 
Administration spokesmen have had to try to cope with 
the deep crisis of capitalism, at least factually. Thus 
McGraw-Hill releosed a study of the world economy for 
the past 15 years. It discloses thot (1) 1975 is the worst 
year; (2) the 27 most industrialized nations will grow 
only 8.6 percent this year; and (3) the largest decrease 
in GNP — 3.9 percent— occurred in the U.S. Add to this 
the ever-mounting expansion of the notional debt, and 
even the radically conservative economists have started 
lecturing the Government, if not yet Big Business, about 
"the fragile financial structure," suggesting "putting an 
end to investment credit." They hardly mean that, of 
(Continued an Page 2) 



In the depths of the Great Depression, diving 1932, tern of thousands 
of die unemployed from across the nation massed fa a Huger Hank 
on Washington, D.C., to demand food and jobs. Today capitalism has 
prefaced a "permanent army of unemployed”. 
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course, but what is of utmost importance is that, though they still talk of all Marx's "false" 
premises about the decline in the rate of profit, no matter how lush in mass, they do admit 
that so general is the crisis of production, that even in a "boom period" when industrial 
inve s tment proceeded apace, it was "on credit." 

What they fail to expand on in speaking of the mountain of debts and the "fragile 
financial structure" is the endless military expenditures. Far from trying to stop that 
modman "Defense" Secretary Schlesinger toy in g with being the first to use nuclear weapons — 
and he is not referring to Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but to the future! — they are busy 
debating with Keynes on the last Depression. 

What the workers are worrying about is this one. One thing is clear and that is that 
oil profits come and can only come from labor in that hell-hole called automated production. 
And capitalism knows but one way of further raising labor productivity, by forcing woges 
down through an ever- larger unemployed army outside, as well as through inflation. But even 
thot has its limits. When more and more machines ore used and less and less, relatively, 
of labor, then there is no way of stopping the decline in capitalism's rate of profit. Not only 
does the very method of production bring about crises, but what exactly do the billions 
spent on arms produce other than destruction? 

. '?■]■■■ * k k 

IN ANY CASE, Business Week (6-23-75) did suddenly start quoting what Marxist 
economists were saying on the decline in the rate of profit as endemic to capitalism. It even 
produced official graphs from the Federal Reserve Board, the Department of Commerce, 
Data Resources Inc. and its own data which all go to show that the long post- World War II 
boom has led to a slump in the rate of profits. Whot is significant is that they had to stop 
laughing at "false" Marxist analysis long enough to show that it does exist. Which is cer- 
tainly something that has not heretofore been admitted even as supposedly a "passing phe- 
nomenon." Still, Ford remains stone deaf. 

Not only is he continuing with oil depletion allowances despite the fantastic, uncon- 
scionable windfall profits of the oil industry, but he has just sent to Congress a still-newer 
as sur ed profitable private venture by offering to give up Government monopoly in producing 
enriched uranium and protecting industry against any risks. (The Uranium Enrichment Associ- 
ation, owned jointly by Bechtel Corp. and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has already picked 
a tentative site near Dothan, Ala., for a $2.8 billion plant.) 

Republican Ford has indeed nothing to worry about from the Democratic Congress which 
has just underwritten a $104 billion arms budget. Again, even so conservative an ex- 
ambassador as Charles W. Yost has had to write of the "Alice in Wonderland logic . . . the 
theory that both (Russia and the U.S.) must keep expanding in order to force the other 
to concede." Fantastic militarization which characterizes the whole world (which is the real 
root of that mountain of debt which our great-great-grandchildren, if ever any are bam after 
the holocaust, will never be able to pay off) has now reached its absolute insanity with the 
latest weapon known as the Cruise missile that can be launched from a submarine or bomber. 
Its thermonuclear warhead is assured a 1,500-mile high-precision range to its target.’ This 
is all occurring in the period of detente, while Ford and Brezhnev ore preparing for still 
another play at SALT talks. The joke, if that's what such insanity can be called, is thot this 
"could" be included in the so-called limitation of 2,400 "strategic delivery vehicles" that the 
Vladiovostok agreement has set. Because Russia is every bit as deeply mired in crisis, and no 
doubt it, too, is at work an just such "miracle weapons," it may accept America's gargantuan 
hypocrisy, but the American masses will not continue to bear the burden of this system that 
has so long outlived its lifespan thot its stench too is unbearable. 


AS AGAINST FORD'S FAKE OPTIMISM about "bottoming out," the workers know that 
the recession is here to stay even should Ford's brainless Brain Trust think up a new name 
for the ever-deepening recession. That is why they are opposed not only to the Ford Admin- 
istration, but to their own labor bureaucracy, as witness the Washington, D.C. demonstration 
which put down both the Humphreys and the AFL-CIO "leaders" of the ilk of Albert Shanker. 
Indeed, none could control them, not because they were out for "rioting," but because they 
wanted to establish communication and discussion with themselves, with other rank-and-file 
who would try to work out what to do next, free from both opportunistic politicians and labor 
"leaders." The next month, Washington, D.C. saw still another mass demonstration, this time 
by Blacks, and they made sure the Government knew that it is not only Black youth who will 
make this a very hot summer indeed. 

This some dissatisfaction tokes place even after workers win a strike, as witness the 
miners' return to Harlan, Ky., mines after the strike wos won, only to burst forth in no less 
than nine wildcats ever a period of six months. 

Even at so controlled a conference as the UN International Women's Year conference 
in Mexico City — to which the U.S- gave half of what little Senegal gave — voices were 
heard from below, and not just from underdeveloped countries, but from the U.S. 

Of necessity, the general crisis of capitalism eats at the whole political structure, nation- 
oily and internationally. 

II. The Politics of Double-Crosses 

Capitalist-imperialist politics being every bit as degenerate ond murderous as its 
militarization and economics, we have now been made witness to Ford's "triumphal tour" 
of Europe which, by no accident whatever, showed itself to rest in fascist Spain. We must 
never forget that that is, precisely, where the Great Depression had le d to fascism. 

U.S. imperialism no sooner suffered defeat in Vietnom and Cambodia than it revealed 
that it, nevertheless, intends to remain in Southeast Asia. First it unloosed its whole 
murderous might once again ogainst Cambodia at the very moment when Cambodia hod 
already released the Moyoguez and its entire crew. This was followed with a declaration 
of total support for South Korea "should" North Korea attempt on "invasion" of the South 
to try to unite Korea. Moreover, it saw to it that Japan, too, declared that its very "lifeline" 
was — in Korea. And if "anyone" still doubted that U.S. imperialism was the Pacific 
superpower, it hinted that the UN Assembly better not try to end "its" commitment to South 
Korea. Kissinger hurried to announce that the State Department has chosen as new Ambas- 
sador to the UN, still another Harvard professor imperialist ideologue, Patrick Moynihon, 
infamous author of Nixon's "benign neglect" of U.S. Blocks, who, in his most recent diatribe 
against the UN in general ond the Third World in particular (Commentary, May, 1975), 
urged the U.S. to take the offensive against the UN's "new majority". 

It is not without significance, for all the double-crosses-in- the- making that, whereas 
Europe gave Ford's trip unconditional appearance of victory, it was fascist Spain thot truly 
gave Ford a royalist welcome and militory bases, and also announced that it will not let these 
bases be used to supply Israel in any Middle East war. It is to that sphere we must now 
turn, not only as Oil, be it in relationship to last year's quadrupling of prices as a ramifica- 
tion of the 1973 Arab-isroeli war, nor, for the moment, os the fight of the super-powers 
for single world control. No, first we need to look at it from the viewpoint of those double- 
crosses-in-the-making. 


Ever since the collapse of Kissinger's Middle East shuttle and Ford's calling for a 
reassessment of the Middle East situation, with the all-too-obvious pointing at Israel as the 
reason for the collapse, any double-cross of Israel by the U.S. would hardly surprise anyone. 

The other double-cross, however, is not that obvious, and is likely to be the more decisive 

one, and that is Egypt's attitude to the PLO. Added to that is Syria's sudden "comradeship" 

with King Hussein who is the very one that most bloodily drove the Fedayeen from Jordan. 

Arafat, fearing being left out In the cold once again by his Arab "comrades-in-arms", 
and that after Assad hod proposed to the PLO nothing short of mutual army command, 
ventured into yet another terrorist oct, this time directly in Jerusalem itself. Far from this 
stopping either Syria's move toward Jordan, or, what is a great deal more pivotal in the 
global big power play, that of Egypt, Sadat intensified his deNosserization, deeper than ever 
was Khrushchev's deStolinization. For what Sadat is aiming at is nothing short of an alter- 
native policy to Israel being U-S.'s main "Western" ontpost in the Middle East. 

t * 

EVER SINCE THE October 1973 Arab-lsraeli war he had initiated, Sadat's deNas- 
serization was more than a turning oway from Russia. Kissinger surely began to tilt a bit 
toward Egypt then. By the time of the opening of the Suez Canal, despite the collapse of 
Kissinger's Middle East shuttle, Kissinger had his ears open as well. For the opening of the 
Suez Canal was not only a turning to world trade, not only the return of all Egyptian 
ports to free zones, but an encouragement of foreign investment. Moreover, whether a piece 
of peace was to be given Israel for a piece of territory, a piece for domestic capitalism came 
with encouragement of foreign investment. Inevitably, it involved a move against native 
workers, the restless masses, including also the students, as against the demonstrations and 
strikes that hod broken out. Sadat's ambivalent attitude to the PLO meant, not a turn to 
Israel, but to the U.S.A. It is this, just this, type of maneuvering that convinced U.S. imperial- 
ism to consider that the Arab rulers may do the job against Russia as effectively as Israel. 



“ . . . and noww — the grreatest game show of ’em all — global 
double-cross — trith the grreatest . . . uaaaghh!!’ 


Heretofore, the Arab kingdoms' well-known anti-Communism had not convinced the 
U.S., not because of any doubt about their anti-Communism, but because of the doubt about 
the Arabs' military prowess, as well as their obsession with their "regional problem'' (Israel), 
as against Kissinger's globalization. Two new events in the Middle East convinced U.S. im- 
perialism otherwise. One was the October 1973 war, both Sadat's initiative and the Saudi's 
quadrupling of oil prices. The second event was Iraq's (which was Russia's main bulwark 
in the Middle East) concluding an agreement with one of Russia's main enemies, Iran, and 
thot not only at the expense of the Kurds, but definitely tilted toward the U.S. At the same 
time came Faisal's assassination. Though the Middle East rulers very carefully did not point 
a finger at the PLO, they did consider it the result of deep anti-kingship which signified 
underlying tensions, class struggle, in their own countries. The power politics Sadat has been 
playing since Nasser's death and which began interesting Kissinger with the October 1 973 
war, come very near full swing around to Egypt's alternative to Israel's U.S. role with the 
total disarray in world capitalism. West Europe's especially. In a word, the overriding con- 
sideration for each and every ruling power is to strangle any social upheaval before it ever 

This being the present reolity, it meant that Kissinger lost his trump cord, i.e. that 
Israel, no matter how much the Arab countries wanted it destroyed, is crucial to the U.S. if 
they are global politicians and see thqt only the U.S. can deal with Russia. For its awn 
reasons, Russia had also suddenly decided not to press for an immediate convocation of the 
Geneva conference. It was looking for a new "favorite." It turned out to be Libya, where 
Q'oddafi opened the doors not only to Russia and its billion-dollor military sales (including 
nuclear energy), but also offered a home to all extreme terrorist groups. Dr. Habash's 
especially. 

Egypt insists that despite all Q'addafi's talk against Israel, the "truth" is thal 
Q'addafi is arming Libya, not so much ogainst Israel as ogainst Egypt; that is why Russia 
has given Libya "more sophisticated" arms than it ever sold Egypt. All of these capitalistic, 
feudalistic, imperialistic, nationalistic maneuverings and double-crosses by no means exhaus 
all "contingency plans." 

* * * 

NIXON MUST HAVE BEEN WATCHING most enviously Indira Gandhi's mailed fis 
as she perpetrated her "Thursday Morning Massacre" against her opponents, not just bt 
firing or toping or engaging in "contingency planning," but jailing all opposition leaders 
breaking up ony ond all demonstrations against her imperialistic, corrupt rule, and sileneinj 
the whole press. As against the decadent U.S.A., all this is happening in the land whicl 
was the very first to win its independence from British imperialism at the end of Work 
War II. In gaining its independence offer a near century of struggle, it at once projected ai 
international outlook. Not only did it declare itself the largest "new" democracy on earth 
but soon, with China, was the first to proclaim the Third World's birth. Without, however 
changing class relations within the country, it could hordly mean anything but a nativi 
ruling class taking over from the imperialists, but exploiting the masses as capitalisticall; 
ond grafting upon them thot aged Hindu caste system which Hegel had, more than a centur 
before, presciently called "the philosophy of unfreedom." Which didn't keep Chou En-lc 
from embracing Nehru and proclaiming "a new world economic order", with a new bonne 
"Five Principles of Co- Existence" — and that even before Russia openly acknowledged It 
cohabitation with capitalism to be "peaceful co-existence". No wonder that the povert 
is just as rampant os ever. Three full decades after independence — indeed starvation ha 
never been worse, ond that after the "green revolution" wos added to national liberation- 
all still goes to enrich the overly ridh landlords and corrupt capitalistic ruling class. 

The ruling Congress Party could not even rid itself of its Watergate because, fc 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Black intellectuals probe role of 
Marxism and American workers 


British workers face inflation, 
unemployment, pay controls 

By Harry McShane 

Glasgow, Scotland — The number of unem- 
ployed in Britain is on .the brink of reaching the 
million mark and will exceed that figure by the 
end of the year. Food prices keep going up and 
the local authorities are being forced by the 
Government to cut down on expenditures. It is 
in this situation that all the planners, including 
Communists and the leaders of the trade unions, 
are busy expounding solutions to the problems 
of inflation and coming forth as upholders of the 
social order to which they have expressed oppo- 
sition in words. 

It was the attempt of the previous Tory Government 
to extricate capitalism from the crisis at the expense of 
the workers that brought the Labour Government to 
power. Prime Minister Harold Wilson hoped to attain 
the same aim with the consent of the workers. Now 
that this policy has failed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Denis Healey has been authorized to enforce 
a pay policy on the workers. 

THE ‘SOCIAL CONTRACT’ 

The Trades Union Congress has an agreement with 
the employers and the Government going under the 
name of “social contract” but it has never been recog- 
nized by the workers. The result has been that the so- 
called social contract has been broken on dozens of 
occasions. Mr. Jack Jones, who has always been re- 
garded as on the Left, has gone almost crazy because 
members of his union, the Transport and General Work- 
ers Union, the largest in Britain, have been involved in 
a large number of unofficial strikes. 

He has managed to get the- national conference of 
the union to accept the social contract as a means of 
saving the Labour Government and ending inflation 
which is running at an annual rate of 28 percent. On 
the very day that he made his big appeal, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that unless a voluntary agreement 
was arrived 1 at he would limit wage rises in the coming 
. year to 10 percent. The T.U.C. has since met him and 
accepted. It just happens, however, that the leaders of 
the T.U.C. have only entered the wood. Some of the 
trade unions have come out against the social contract. 
The full T.U.C. does not meet until September. 

The leaders of the second largest trade union, the 
Amalgamated Union of Engineering Workers (auto 
workers), have been defeated by the rank and file on 
the issue. The debate at this conference was on a higher 
level than the one at the conference of .the transport 
workers. The miners in Scotland and Yorkshire have 
roundly rejected the social contract. 

THE COMMON MARKET AND THE ‘LEFT’ 

It is important to note that the “Morning Star,” the 
organ of the Communist Party, did not carry a word of 
criticism of Jack Jones. Could that be due to the fact 
that the lower officials are appointed from the top and 
that the Communist Party has not been overlooked in 
that regard? The campaign by Jones on the Common 
Market was well featured in the C.P. official organ. 

Harold Wilson is interpreting the vote on the Com- 
mon Market as a mandate for anything he thinks up. 
By making the Common Market a Left vs. Right issue, 
the parliamentary Left feel defeated. An awful amount 
of energy was put into that campaign by the so-called 
Left. 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

I would like to continue the dialogue with readers 
of News & Letters which I began in our last issue. First, 
I want to begin, with the question of the Black Scholar 
discussion — the fact that Black intellectuals have ab- 
solutely no conception of what the American working 
people are like. 

I have thought a great deal about the Black Scholar 
dispute and the whole Black nationalism question. It 
seems to me that it is more petty bourgeois talk, and I 
have not found it among workers. I have talked with 
workers with whom I was in the factory for years, and 
also with younger workers. 



Workers charge Briggs plant (now Chrysler 
Mack) during June 1932 strike. United actions 
by Black and white workers such as this led to 
winning union. ■> 


Their number one concern is what they call the 
hell-hole that the factory has become since the Mg lay- 
offs last year. Pressure and strain have been put upon 
those that are working, trying to frighten and force them 
to set the same production the company had before the 
big reduction in the work force. 

When I would raise the question of the Black Scholar 
debate or Black nationalism, every worker would say, 
“We don’t have time to listen to that crap. What we 
really need is unity and understanding among Black 
and white workers. We have to fight both the company 
and the union today in order to survive in the plant.” 
Some said, “Tell those Black scholars to come and 
work in the plant.” 

INTELLECTUALS, EARLIER GROUPS GONE 

I went to visit some intellectuals that had moved 
to Detroit from Watts, Cal., but they had gone several 
weeks before without leaving a forwarding address. A 
woman there said, “Oh, you know, they were Black 
nationalists, very secretive. I was not surprised when 
they left with no forwarding address.” I just do not 
understand what that kind of people expect to accom- 
plish in this society, alone and with their secrets. 

I also talked with white workers. Their first com- 
ment was, “You retired at the right time; you cannot 
imagine what it takes to survive in the plant today. 
We really need to organize a new union now. -We need 
what we had in the early ’40s — the unity of every 
worker to fight management and the union.” 

My mind went back a few years to DRUM, ELRUM 
and FRUM — mainly groups of Black workers organized 
in the plants. You can’t have the same kind of success- 
ful movement in the streets that you can have in the 
plants, and these groups are nowhere in the plants now. 
They have all disintegrated. “No Unity” was the big 
talk among both Black and wMte workers then, and 
both separately got nowhere. 

There is no time in the plants today for talk of 
separating Blacks, whites, and minorities that have to 
work in a plant for their living. I talked to these people 
separately, but they were all together on the importance 
of unity. 

PHILOSOPHY IS CENTRAL 

It is hard sometimes to understand what this means 
philosophically, it sounds as if it were just one more 
slogan, and all that is needed is “Black and White, unite 
and fight.” It reminds me of when I was in the Socialist 
Workers Party many years ago. We often repeated 
Marx’s statement that workers in the white skin cannot 
emancipate themselves as long as workers in the Black 
skin are branded. But Blacks do not mean it as a slogan; 
they mean it as stages of suffering. Or what sounds like 
a foreign phrase that Marx often used — alienated labor. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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When the new program of controls was finally pre- 
( Continued on Page 10) 


Scheduled this Fall at the 
University Center for Adult Education 
University of Michigan — *■ Wayne State University 

Six Lectures by Raya Dunayevskaya 

on 

WOMEN AS THINKERS 

AND AS REVOLUTIONARIES 

1— RUSSIA 1917; GERMANY 1919; PORTUGAL 1975 

2 — WORKING WOMEN IN AMERICA: from the Abolitionists to the 
Women's Liberation Movement Today . v 

3— TODAY'S WOMEN THEORISTS: Simone de Beauvoir; Kate Millett; 

Sheila Rowbotham; Juliet Mitchell; Maria Barreno 

4 — THE BLACK DIMENSION: in Africa and in America 

5— LITERATURE AND REVOLUTION 

6— PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION: Woman as Reason as well as Force 

Monday evenings, 7:30 to 9:30 — - Sept. 22 through Oct. 27 at 
Rackham Memorial, Woodward and Farnsworth, Detroit 

For information on registration and fees, write UCAE, 60 Farnsworth, Detroit, Mi. 48202 
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Madonna Gilbert of AIM asks for women’s movement support 
of Native American struggles. 


Socialist feminists open dialogue on future action 


Yellow Springs, Ohio — The Socialist-Feminist 
conference held here July 4-6 attracted more than 
1,400 women from all over the country. It was 
called by the New American Movement (NAM) 
and their political friends to work out “strategy” 
for their predetermined concept of revolutionary 
activity. They tried to prevent discussion of any- 
thing else, but many women used the occasion 
to share their work and ideas with each other. 

In the welcoming address, a NAM woman said social- 
ist-feminists have developed a theory of “Marxist-Lenin- 
ism,” without explaining it. Our weakness, she said, is in 
working out “strategy,” stressing this was not to toe a 
theoretical but a “working” conference, and indeed, the 
hallmark of the whole week-end was the complete sepa- 
ration between theory and practice, philosophy and or- 
ganization. 

The conference as planned consisted mostly of small 
workshops; no discussion was to follow the few panels 
before die whole group. The major presentations on 
theory, the economy, etc. were often rhetorical and never 
concrete, that is, rooted in the masses of women. 

One of the first criticisms made was that only a 
handful of Black and working women were present at 
this ‘^socialist” meeting. When the so-called Third World 
women did meet to plan their panels, they discussed end- 
lessly without being, concrete. One woman even said we 
should not take up time with “little issues like food 
stamps and people being hungry.” 

The best presentations to the large group were by 
Madonna Gilbert of AIM, who spoke on the current 
events at die Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota; 
by others who appealed for support for Joann Little as 
her trial begins; and by a Chicana woman who gave a 
moving history of her people in America. 

Unfortunately, any free flow of ideas was immediately 
stifled. But what was exciting despite that — what was 
in the air throughout the whole week-end — was that 
this kind of rigid reduetionism in thought and organiza- 
tion was rejected from the start. 

We talked with a woman who had been active in the 
Women’s Movement for many years and had come to 
the conference because she was trying to work out, 
organizationally, the relationship of Women’s Liberation 
to the working class, which she saw as the pivot to revo- 
lution. 

Yet the only group in her geographic area that she 
felt had a “working class perspective” was a vanguard 
party that denied the validity of an independent women’s 
movement — a conclusion she refused to accept. 

Indeed, the maturity of our movement appeared in re- 
fusing to be fitted into some distorted view of class 
society, instead of being seen as one of the many “new 
passions and new forces” which Marx singled out in 
Capital that, along with workers in a unity of mass 
movements, will overthrow society; and in seeking new 
forms of organization where revolution is not some final 
abstract goal for “the day after,” but is instead the 


| WL NOTES | 

In Raleigh, N.C., several hundred people, most of 
them Black, demonstrated in front of the court house 
where Joann Little’s trial opened on July 14. Support 
demonstrations were held in several other cities on 
the same day. Black groups and women’s liberationists 
have joined together in support of Joann Little as she 
personifies the injustices that Black women have faced, 
including the brutal treatment in jails that so often 
has included rape. 

♦ ♦ 

On June 21, 25,000 people, mostly women, demon- 
strated in London while 500 more marched in Glasgow. 
They were saying a loud “No!” to a restrictive abortion 
bill, introduced by a member of the “Labor” Party, 
and demanding that it be defeated. Under this bill 
abortion would be allowed only if the life of the mother 
were in danger. 

* * * 

Nurses in Cape Breton, Canada, have voted to con- 
tinue their nine day strike despite the threat of strike- 
breaking legislation. The nurses are demanding a wage 
increase of 45 percent while the government as well 
as their employers are trying to impose a 30 percent 
ceiling on their increase. 


daily, concrete process of achieving a totally new society. 

We seemed to be the only organized anti-vanguardists 
present, and we managed to show in the workshops we 
attended that both the party-builders and the class- 
builders share the same view of women as backwards. 

The kinds of questions we’re asking each other have 
no single, simple answer. We in News & Letters Women’s 
Liberation Committees ask you to continue this urgent, 
necessary dialogue with us, not only through the pages of 
News & Letters, but by working with us organizationally. 
The addresses of our committees are listed on page 3. 

— News & Letters Women’s Liberation participants 


by Deborah Morris 

Marxism & Feminism by Chamie Guettel, The Wom- 
en’s Press, Toronto, Canada, $1.50. > 

The bulk of Charnie Guettel’s essay is a 
critique of feminist theorists, who, she main- 
tains, have been mostly in the liberal bourgeois 
tradition. Mary Wollstonecraft, John Stuart Mill, 
the suffragists, Simone de Beauvoir and Kate 
Millett are all classed as being bourgeois liberals. 

Their theoretical tradition is one which calls for a 
change of heart or re-education of men to recognize 
women’s potential equality. 

In contrast to this, Guettel proposes that women’s 
theory must be based on the fact that women are op- 
pressed by the forms their lives 
have had to take in a class society. 

Guettel considers only Engels 

# 11 ,% and Juliet Mitchell in the Marxist 

m ■ tradition, because both have a sci- 

M M entific approach to women in 

terms of class. She criticizes both 
Marx and Engels for not having 
developed a theory of women’s 
oppression. She tends to be more 
™ critical of Mitchell’s choice of 

superstructures to explain women’s 
oppression rather than the concept of superstructures 
themselves. 

THEORY LEFT TO FUTURE 

The last section of the book is called “A Marxist 
Alternative.” Her premise is that women’s full integra- 
tion into production is necessary for equality and that 
f ull integration is not possible short of the “socialization 
of maternity which means that parenthood must be 
shared . . . and for this socialism is necessary.” 

She concludes “In part, the theory we demand for 
such a struggle (for socialism) is and will be a product 
of science which can only be developed, in a socialist 
society . . . There can be no isolated super-theory of 
women’s liberation.” 

It is correct to say that there can be no isolated 
super-theory for women, for we cannot separate our- 
selves from this particular historical period which is 
capitalism. But besides a super-theory for women, Guet- 
tel also denies the validity of an independent women’s 
movement when she poses science and medical advances 
as the key to women’s liberation. 

To say the theory women demand will be a product 
of science that can only be developed under socialism 
is just another way of telling women they must wait 
until after the revolution. 

Because she sees theory as arising from science 
rather than practice, her analysis of feminist theory in 
terms of Marxist and liberal traditions is confusing. 
Mary Wollstonecraft is classified as a liberal, when in 
fact she challenged the liberal mode of thought that 
denied women their humanity. It’s true she lacked a 
class analysis, but so did everyone else in the late 1700s. 
MARX’S METHOD REJECTED 

The point is that Marx could only have developed 
his analysis of capitalism under the impact of the class 
uprisings of the 1840s — his theory was developed in 
response to the practice of the proletariat. While Guettel 
wants to use some of Marx’s conclusions, she rejects 
his methods, and as a result, the practice of masses of 
women as a basis for theory is totally missing in the 
essay. 

The conclusions of the suffragists were in the liberal 
tradition, as Guettel states. Bui to take only their con- 
clusions is to miss their revolutionary origins in the 


Welfare protest folk short 

Lansing, Mich. — A large number of people attended 
a welfare demonstration in front of the Capitol building 
here on June 30. There were many speakers, but all of 
them were big shots who spoke not for the rights of 
welfare people, but for themselves. 

There was no Black or white woman on welfare to 
tell what it is really like, to speak for our rights and 
why we were there. Most of the demonstrators were so 
grateful for what the big shots had done for them that 
they forgot about the starving children in this country. 

They were praising these people who are supposed 
to be helping them but are really cutting them off wel- 
fare behind closed doors. People on welfare are being 
brain-washed so that they are forgetting what they are 
really fighting for. 

One guy was very angry with the people and the 
way things were being carried out and he spoke right 
out: “What are you listening to these people for, they 
are just going to make a second bomb and kill us all. 
I thought people were really thinking about how our 
lives are being threatened and how bad the world 
crises are.” 

The welfare demonstrators never got around to pre- 
senting what we really went to Lansing for, which was 
for our rights. 

One man said we should not think, but pray. That is 
what’s wrong now. People should think for themselves 
and try to change this society. The big shots don’t want 
you to think, they want to think for you and keep you 
under control. — Tommie Hope 


Black struggle for freedom prior to the Civil War. 

Then, as in today’s movement, the women’s chal- 
lenge is as much to the Left as to the bourgeoisie to 
reorganize not only society, but its own thought. Once 
we miss this challenge we are compelled to go back to 
the same old solutions as did the suffragists, and allow 
ourselves to be fragmented once again. 

APOLOGIST FOR RUSSIA 

Thus Guettel becomes another apologist for the 
Soviet Union. Despite her defense of the Soviet Union, 
even Guettel recognizes that women aren’t fully equal 
there. The irony is that rather than give the class analy- . 
sis she insists on from other theoreticians, her excuse , 
becomes that science has not developed enough to allow 
“socialism” to free the women. 

Once women are not recognized as the force for their 
own liberation, then some outside force must fill that gap 
—for de Beauvoir it is men, for Mitchell it is the party, 
and for Guettel it is science. In contrast, a philosophy 
of liberation which recognizes the necessity of an inde- 
pendent women’s movement as key to the liberation of 
women, also sees women as whole human beings — their 
own force for revolution. 

AH women not represented 
at Mexico IWY conference 

Detroit, Mich. — Although the International 
Women’s Year Conference was sponsored by the 
United Nations in Mexico City, both bastions of 
male-chauvinism, it brought to light some impor- 
tant facts. Official studies revealed that women 
in virtually every country suffer the most, in 
the areas of nutrition, health care, education and 
basic human rights. 

They also showed that the idea of Women’s Liberation 
is truly global in its scope and that more andi more 
women see liberation as inseparable from freedom for 
men and children and a change in social order. 

The official conference consisted of 1,500 delegates, 
one-third of them men and the rest either wives or 
appointed representatives of male leaders, who were to 
work on a Ten Year ( ! ) Plan of Action for improving 
the status of women worldwide. The way they went 
about this was exemplified' by representatives from 
Russia and Japan, who tried to convince each other that 
women were already liberated in their own countries. 

The important part of the conference was the unof- 
ficial body called the Tribune. Here 5,000 women, who 
had come on their own, met and spoke on conditions in 
their countries. Hortensia Allende of Chile, and others, 
were able to bring up the question of women political 
prisoners, and issues such as a woman’s right to control 
her own body. 

The media played up the idea that the demands of 
American women were far removed from Third World 
demands, as if the women who attended represented all 
of Women’s Liberation, and as if hunger and poverty do 
not exist even here. It was clear, however, that the 
world’s poorest and most oppressed women were not at 
all represented at the Conference. 

The idea of working with men for a change in social 
order, and not assuming that any change would auto- 
matically make things better for women, was raised by 
several women. While the conference was supposed to 
make recommendations to the governments of various 
countries, the hope and potential to come out of it lie 
not in me governments or in the UN, but in the activity 
of the women themselves. 

— Suzanne Casey 


Science seen as theoretic substitute for women's activity 
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Growth of gypsy cabs pointsto racism it NY taxi industry Job crisis demands unity 


New York, N.Y. — The 60,000 men and 
women who drive and service taxis in 
New York City are split in many ways. 
But there’s one division that’s been espe- 
cially exploited by city politicians and un- 
ion bureaucrats — half the cabs in this town 
are legal “yellow” cabs, while the other 
half are illegal “gypsies”. 

On the surface, the only difference is a piece 
of tin called a medallion. That makes a cab legal. 
Years ago, the city issued some 13,000 of them. 
But the only way you can get one today is from 
someone who’s getting out of the business, and 
they go for as much as $25,000. That means it 
costs about $30,000 to put a yellow cab on the 
streets, while you can get a gypsy going for as 
little as $2,000. 

Ten years ago, there were almost no gypsies. 
Bat in tike heat of the mid-sixties, most of the 
cabdrhtn in New York were white, and they 
refused to drive into Mack and Latino neighbor- 
hoods. So people pot their own cabs on toe streets, 
and the gypsies were born. 

That scared a lot of folks downtown. The 
next thing we knew, two Black politicians, Sam 
Wright and Cal Williams, got into the act, and 
there were fleets of gypsy cabs with salaries and 
working conditions that were worse than the 
medailioned industry. At the same time, the AFL- 
CIO taxi local started an anti-gypsy campaign 
aimed straight at the racial prejudices of white 
drivers. Fleet gypsies retaliated with bumper 
stickers that said, “We aren’t yellow, we go 
anywhere.” 

But it wasn’t true. Midtown Manhattan and 


the airports have always belonged to the yellow 
cabs. Fines were heavy for any gypsy driver who 
crossed the line. 

Lately though, things have been (banging. 
Owner-driven and small groups of gypsies now 
outnumber the big fleets. Not only that, they’re 
organized. A few years ago, over a thousand 
gypsy workers and community supporters staged 
a series of occasionally violent demonstrations in 
the Bronx. The city got the message, and harass- 
ment has fallen off. People are moving. 

Something else has changed too. At least half 
of the yellow cabdrivers are now Black and La- 
tino. That means at least 75 per cent in the 
industry as a whole. A union that could unite the 
two halves of the taxi industry in New York 
would be one of the most powerful forces in toe 
city. But toe local hasn’t made mm move in that 
direction. With an almost all-white leadership, 
it’s not hard to understand why. 

But Black, white, Latino and Jewish men 
and women workers at 55th Street, a yellow 
garage, have recently raised racism as an issue 
in the firing of a veteran Black driver. The ob- 
jections and threats from the union and the 
bosses haven’t been able to move them. 

We’re all watching this one closely, because 
if Blacks, whites. Latinos and Jews, men and 
women, can hold on and beat racism and sexism 
at one garage, we can do it where we work. And 
if we can get past the union and racism in the 
yellow industry, we can get past the phony dis- 
tinction between yellows and gypsies. We’ll be a 
force that can’t be ignored. 

— New York cabdriver 
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Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — The fire department was 
mice looked upon as a must, as it relates to 
safety in the plant. Years ago toe company would 
call workers in from different departments to 
instruct them on what kind of chemical to use 
on certain types of fires, such as electrical, oil or 
cardboard boxes. These production workers were 
related to the plant fire department 

Today the company has completely eliminated 
toe fire department on toe third shift. The only 
safety rules they seem to enforce are ear plugs 
and safety glasses, and many workers feel it is 
mainty because a foreman can give a worker time 
off without pay if he wants to, when a worker is 
caught without them. 

— Mack worker 




(I am pleased to turn my column over this 
issue to a laid-off auto worker. — Felix Martin) 

Today, the greatest fear of capitalists and 
union bureaucrats alike is that these crisis times 
will arouse workers to organized revolt. But the 
corporations, labor and business, are prepared 
and armed with the same methods laid down in 
the last century to create dissension among the 
ranks of workers. 

During recent union contract negotiations, 
machinists in Ohio were given* * “choice” of 
either a huge wage cut or the dosing down of 
the shop. To aceept either alternative would he 
to step into a trap, but accepting the wage cut — 
as toe machinists did — establishes a dangerous 
precedent, not only tor tins particular stop but 
for workers everywhere. It is a matter of time 
before the machinists will have their wages cut 
again. If they refuse this next time, unemployed 
machinists wiM be brought in as replacements. 

This vicious means of turning worker against 
worker in an effort to prevent a working class 
revolution has become the basis of George Wal- 
lace’s political campaigning. 

His platform speaks of defending toe “mid- 
dle class” (workers who are still employed)— the 
supporting “backbone” of the jest of the nation 
(the unemployed “freeloaders”) * — against toe 
“intelligentsia” and “elitists” (those who see 
through the malicious game of the capitalists and 
their demagogues). 

The only way that we, as workers, can spoil 
snch devious master plans is to become con- 
scious that there are basically two classes of 
people. 

There are those that own and control, as well 
as those whose lucrative livelihoods depend upon 
the sweat of workers. And there are workers that 
produce all the wealth with their labor. Whether 
we are out of a job or still toeing toe line, only 
by uniting with aH workers against the capitalist 
class can this cycle of “divide and exploit” be 
finshed forever. 

— J. Hills trom 


GM South Gate A I VU trades job rights 


Ford Rouge 


Dearborn, Mich.— Over toe last month, they 
have been bringing back toe women workers in 
the Dearborn Assembly Plant. I feel that it’s 
because they can say they have hired women. 
But every time toe women come back, you know 
we are going to be hit with layoffs. I feel like it 
is a real fraud on toe people, but the union 
doesn’t do anything about it. 

Another thing the union doesn’t do anything 
about is vacations. The only time I saw toe unit 
chairman. Hank Wilson, was during toe election. 

His pledge was that we would be able to take 
ear vacation s when we wanted, instead of at the 
company’s orders. This is all forgotten now that 
tiie election is over. 

Ford is telling the public that we are down for 
changeover, but it’s a lie. When we come back we 
will be making ’75s, but we have to use up our 
vacation time now. The union doesn’t even en- 
force its own contract. , 

The only thing Hank has done in the last two- 
year term as unit president is to bring in a few 
fans to blow hot air around. In white metal, the 
ventilation system is often not working. Your nose 
starts bleeding from toe smoke and fames. 

When the system isn’t working you go to the 
committeeman, and he is supposed to go to toe 
health and safety man, but we get no results. All 
the phoneys who were just elected— where are 
they now? 

— DAI* worker 


South Gate, Cal. — The whole plant closed 
down for two weeks in July. The temporarily 
laid-off workers are returning to work until the 
three-week changeover in August. Those per- 
manently laid-off workers who have up to six 
years seniority are not, if nothing changes, ever 
returning to work at South Gate. 

About the tone rumors of layoffs began circu- 
lating in toe plant, workers in a section of chassis 
shut the line off and sat down. The foremen bad 
been harassing one particular worker who, de- 
spite repeated attempts, could not stop him. 

Finally this worker risked his job and turned 
off the line, and his fellow workers sat down with 
him. Immediately the worker’s problem was 
tended to and settled. 

A week later, when the official word came 
down about layoffs, some workers in the body 
shop were asking, “Are we going to sit down?” 

Up to the last two weeks, toe line was running 
the maximum and we were still doing overtime — 
just before layoffs. Several workers in the body 
shop said, “They’re making damn sure they get 
the most out of us before they kick us out.” 

It is not just the laid-off workers who are 
getting the short end. With reduced manpower, 
those left in the plant will be left to the mercy 
of “machine efficiency.” 

— Laid-off South Gate worker 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — I really liked the story on 
racism on the grievances over transfers (63B’s) 
at Fleetwood (see N & L, July, 1975). It is not 
just in getting into final repair, though. I have 
had a 63B in for several months. It is to go back 
to the body shop, where I used to work. You 
might not believe it, but they won’t even let me 
go back there. 

If you are Black or a “troublemaker” at 
Fleetwood, your 63B is worthless. The foreman 
told me: “Just tear that thing up, you’re not 
going anywhere.” And the committeeman said 
he couldn’t help. 

I am now on a “punishment” job, and they 
are determined to keep me there. Things have 
really gone to hell when your transfer rights m 
toe contract are ignored and they laugh about lit 
in your face. 

— Afternoon shift worker 


San Francisco, Cal. — Negotiations for a 
new longshore contract have merely been 
a continuation of what the ILWU union 
officialdom has been doing for many years. 

The proposed agreement does nothing to 
eliminate extended shifts, reduce hours with no 
reduction in pay, do away with Steady Men, im- 
prove manning, etc. — all the issues of great 
concern to working longshoremen. And there is 
a special gimmick against the dreaded “illegal” 
work stoppage, a provision for cutting everyone 
in the port off the Pay Guarantee Plan as a re- 
taliation for it. 

The single issue that by itself reveals toe 
gulf between the thinking of workers and the 
union officialdom is toe notorious Section 9.43 of 
the contract that allows Steady Men. This in- 
cludes an abandonment of the provision for 
equalization of hours for all, that came out of 
the great West Coast maritime strike in 1934. 

One Official involved in toe negotiations has 
attempted to play down the importance of this 
demand by pointing out that achieving equaliza- 
tion won’t amount to much in terms of money 
because toe Steady Men are such a small group. 

The fact is that the demand for equalization 
is only part of much more that is involved in toe 
Steady Man issue, above all that they speed them- 
selves up on the job and cater to toe company 
bosses in various ways for their “privileged” 
position. Because of these aspects, toe longshore- 
men want an end to 9.43 entirely, not just equal- 
ization as played up by the negotiators (and the 
new contract doesn’t even give that — 'rather, just 
a minor reduction in the hours for Steady Men). 

And this issue affects the ship clerks, too. 
One of these brothers told of betog at Pier 96 on 
a loading job where the Steady Men had clerks’ 
Van Lists and were dealing directly with the 
scab superintendents. “The top union officials 
have gone along with doing away with so-called 
‘unnecessary men’ before,” the clerk went on. 
“Does this development at Pier 96 mean that we 
clerks are going to become ‘unnecessary’ too?” 

The proposed agreement does nothing about 
eliminating extended shifts when a ship is sailing 
or shifting to a different dock. Several gangs of 
longshoremen at Pier 80-A solved this problem 
recently by simply leaving the job when the 
bosses came up with their “extended shift” order. 

— SF docker 
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THE WARS AT HOME CONTINUE 


Header 


I was struck by the way the article on 
the CIA in the last issue pointed out that 
it was created from its very beginning, 
not as a weapon against the Russians or 
Chinese, but against the American peo- 
ple, the real “other world” at home. But 
what was most important of all, to me, 
was that you showed this did not begin 
in the ’60s— the period most of the radi- 
cals keep talking about as revolutionary 
because of the Black Revolt and the 
anti-Vietnam war movement — but way 
back in the 1940s, when the w orkers 
went out on those massive post WWIi 
strikes, and the 1950s when the Black 
struggles began, and the Korean War 
aroused such mass opposition that Eis- 
enhower won the presidency only by 
promising to end it. It shows the con- 
tinuous thread of mass struggles in this 
country, each one of which becomes the 
base for the greater ones to come. 

Activist 

Pennsylvania 

* * » 

Everyone is so uptight about desegre- 
gation of the schools in the North that I 
couldn’t believe what I was hearing 
when I went back home to Alabama 
recently and found that one of the high 
schools in Montgomery which used to be 
all Black is now 5950 Black and white, 
and there has not been one racial flare- 
up during the whole year in which it was 
converted. I am not saying that every 
Black and every white has been happy 
about the change. And the fact that the 
students have been working together 
does not seem to have extended into so- 
cializing together. In the lunchroom 
there is little if any mixing. But I 
couldn’t help feeling that the situation 
got no press coverage because it is work- 
ing. If there had been any incidents, 
the news would have been on the wires 
in minutes. I also couldn’t help noticing 
that a lot of work to improve the school 
eras made last summer and more is 
scheduled for this summer. So much for 
“separate but equal.” 

Former Alabamian 
Detroit 

* * * 

Unemployment is highest of all for 
Blacks, women, and youth. Thousands of 
young people enlisted in the military 
last year because it was their only 
chance for work or an education. Bid the 
people who have been doing counseling 
for military conscientious objectors get 
calls every day from recently enlisted 
men and women who find they just 
can’t remain in the military. Many of 
them have been denied the schooling or 
interesting jobs the recruiters promised 
them. 

The Midwest Central Committee for 
CO’s has lots of work .cut out for it. 
Those interested in knowing more, or in 
helping with their support can contact 
CCCO, 407 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
60605. 

Supporter 

Chicago 

« * * 

The news that major grain deals are 
in the works with Russia came just days 
after TV films of floods that knocked 
out the North Dakota summer wheat 
crop, possibly for the next two years. 
Yet Earl Butz and Gerald Fort! are 
okaying the deals because we have “sur- 
pluses.” They are guaranteeing us the 
dollar bread that people were afraid 
would arrive. Butz and Ford have done 
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all they can to block and limit food 
stamps, food supplements to women, in- 
fants and children, and all other food aid 
programs. So many people are jobless 
that higher bread prices will mean not 
only inflation, but more people going 
hungry. It seems like Ford is doing what 
so many governments of underdeveloped 
countries have tried, shipping food out 
of the country to pay for industrializa- 
tion (or oil), but at the cost of increased 
hunger in the country. 

Angry 

Detroit 

* * » 

New York is not-so-slowly grinding to 
a halt, as the budget cuts throw thousands 
out of work and reduce services. Our 
greatest city has now taken the incred- 
ible step of eliminating kindergartens. In 
addition to the effect on the kids, it is a 
real blow to mothers. 

The City’s closing fire houses is just 
plain murder, especially now when land- 
lords are burning down their buildings to 
get the insurance or to get out from rent 
control. 

There is a demonstration almost every 
day at City HaO. Recently it looked tike 
the whole South Bronx had turned out to 
protest cuts in school programs, day care, 
community organizations, etc. Little chil- 
dren picketed, danced and flayed music. 

It was funny to see the laid off cops 
demonstrate — they stopped traffic and 
fought with the on-duty cops. For once 
they found out what it’s like on the other 
end of the billy (dub. 

City Hall Park Shier 
New York 

* * * 

The tourist invasion here is being 
greeted this summer with a new kind 
of “street artist” — those carrying large 
graphic picket signs. Strikes and dem- 
onstrations are happening all over North- 
ern California with demands ranging 
from wages and benefits, to political 
protests against government edicts lo- 
cally, to the maneuvers of “Pax Amer- 
icana” at home and abroad. On the 
streets are trade unionists, Native Amer- 
icans, groups representing civil liberties, 
ecology, senior citizens, women’s rights, 
welfare clients and workers, Gay liber- 
ation, consumers, educators, and rallies 
against racism in all its forms. 

Bay Area N&L Committee members 
have participated in many of them, in- 
cluding one protesting lay-offs and 
speed-ups at the Post Office and another 
protesting Communist seizure of the So- 
cialist newspaper in Portugal and calling 
for defense and extension of the Portu- 
guese Revolution. 

Street Artist 
Bay Area 

• 

SENIORITY AND AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION 

Seniority is the only thing that is really 
left. Working conditions, wages and so 
on are part of this game the labor lead- 
ership and the company play with. But 
seniority is still left for the workers. 
If seniority goes the company will act 
immediately to get rid of the older 
workers. When it comes to production 
they want the younger workers on the 
line. 

White Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * » 

I have mixed reactions to the problem 
of affirmative action and seniority. I 
have been a union organizer and steward 
and worked staunchly to set up seniority 
systems for public employees who don’t 
have a union shop, so they can’t be laid 
off out of seniority. I also know that at 
the Fremont GM plant they didn’t hire 
a Black or a woman until after 1968, and 
when their lay offs went back to 1965, 
there were no Blacks, Chicanos or wom- 
en left in that plant. 

Just as imperialism bougft off part of 
the working class, I think the seniority 
system is buying off part of the working 
class. Bat discussing seniority as if it 
were an abstraction is like what Martin 
Luther King used to say about segrega- 
tion. You are looking at it as an “I-It” 
relationship instead of an “I-Thou” re- 
lationship. We are not talking about an 
abstraction called seniority. We are talk- 
ing about women, about Blacks and Chi- 
canos in this society. 

Racism in this country has always 


meant dividing the working class. Sex- 
ism has certainly been an element we 
haven’t historically explored as much 
as we have racism. At Fremont, the 
women are saying, let’s hire women 
back without laying off anyone. But I 
think file company is going to make us 
all pay for this in some way. 

In a sense, there is no such tiling as 
reform in this society. Everything has 
its opposite within it. The seniority sys- 
tem is showing us that. In one period it 
can be a revolutionary thing, but as long 
as we are in capitalism, it can be trans- 
formed. 

Woman Activist 
Oakland, CaL 

© UNITED 
FARM 
WORKERS 

Since Jan. a, UFW has been negotiat- 
ing with Minute Maid division of Coca 
Cola for new contracts. The old one has 
been renewed on a day-to-day basis. 
Harassment, increased work loads, and 
a standstill in the grievance procedure 
have followed. 

On July 4, 500 farmworke rs w ere 
with Made Lyons, a Florida UFW or- 
ganizer, as he started a fast to show 
Coke that the workers are serious about 
their contract. On Monday, July 7, he 
was arrested along with other workers 
in front of Coke’s Aubumdale, Fla. office. 
They have since been released and we 
are really fired up now. There have 
been several rallies already. 

UFW Supporter 
Tampa, Fla. 

• 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 

Early in June National Farmers Union, 
members of Local 316 executive began 
hearing reports of shoddy treatment of 
industrial milk producers by two local 
processing plants— Kraft Foods, and Cow 
& Gate. At Kraft the drippers were told 
that toe plant would no longer process 
mHk on Sundays and that only milk regis- 
tering below 50 degrees F. would be ac- 
cepted wi Sunday mornings. Milk re- 
turned on Sundays would be accepted 
Monday morning, quality permitting. On 
June 15, 90 percent of all toe milk was 
rejected because of the temperature re- 
striction, leaving shippers with the almost 
impossible job of finding facilities to store 
two days of milk in peak production. Our 
Local President got on toe phone and 
we found that milk was supposed to be 
accepted at temperatures up to 65 de- 
grees F., acording to toe Regulations of 
the Milk Act of Ontario. A call was made 
from one of the Ontario Milk Marketing 
Board officials to Kraft’s manager. That’s 
all it took. No further reports of returned 
milk have been received. In union is 
strength. 

NFU Farmer 
Ontario 


RUFFIAN 

It was a lie that the owners of Ruffian, 
the fiHy that was killed toe other day, 
eared a bit about destroying a living 
thing. To them toe was only a damaged 
commodity. Horses should not be raced 
while they are still growing and their 
bones are still soft. They are not fin- 
ished growing until they are five years 
old but they are usually raced as three 
year olds. It is just that race-horse own- 
ers don’t want to spend any more time 
or money than they have to to feed and 
train a horse two or three more years. 
Thousands of race horses are destroyed 
each year because of broken bones — we 
only bear about the famous ones. Surely 
in a society based on new human rela- 
tions this kind tit brutal “sport” will no 
longer exist. 

Incensed; 

Detroit 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

Recently, London saw a 20,000 strong 
march against toe Abortion Amendment 
Bill put before parliament by Labour 
MPs James White and Leo Abre. If this 
blatantly anti-working class bill is 
passed it will mean that only toe rich 
will be able to afford safe abortions (at 
a cost of around 200 pounds — $450) while 
the poor will have to resort to unsafe, 
illegal abortions with toe consequent dan- 
gers to life and health. likewise, at a 
time when 7,000,000 parents go hungry 
so that their children can be fed, and 
assaults on children by parents unable 
to cope are becoming more frequent, an 
increase in unwanted births can only 
have disastrous results. It was good to 
see thousands of women on the march, 
nailing the lies that women are passive, 
apathetic and uninterested in politics. 

Terry Laddie 
London 

* « * 

I recently saw another example of how 
all different kinds of women gather 
strength from the women’s liberation 
movement. Believe it or not, ft was on 
the financial page of toe New York 
Times. The story was about how “ter- 
rible” toe labor situation is in England, 
with strikes everywhere; the accompany- 
ing picture didn’t even say what strike 
it was, just that they were wives of men 
on strike. The picket sign a woman was 
carrying in the picture said simply: “Not 
behind, but beside our men.” 

Women’s Liberationist 
New York City 
* * * ^ 

The significant thing in Britain is that 
as the various representatives of toe 
bourgeois state move into position to 
plan toe most massive anti-working 
class measure in recent history, where 
they plan to “solve” their crisis at toe 
expense of toe workers, the traditional 
Left fails anywhere to pose toe question 
of an afternative society. The I.S. would 
tinker with society in a “different” way, 
by resisting wage demands and calling 
for “nationalization without compensa- 
tion of private firms that cannot guar- 
antee jobs and a living wage.” Nowhere 
is the possibility of a restructuring of 
society posed. The Communist Party’s 
“Morning Star” challenges the state 
authorities by calling, as usual, for army 
“cuts” rather than social sendee cuts. 

- Bob Potter 

Britain 

• 

NATIVE AMERICANS APPEAL 

Unless there is a new headline — like 
the recent ones from Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation — people seem to think Wounded 
Knee is all over. There is a terrible lack 
of information among the public. But the 
racism that is rampant in South Dakota 
is an everyday reality for toe Indian peo- 
ple there. The Grand Jury is still sitting 
and indictments for toe Feb. 1973 Wound- 
ed Knee events are still being handed , 
down. The cases of Russell Means and 
Dennis Banks were dismissed, but more 
than 60 other people still face trial. And 
most important of all, the conditions that 
led to Wounded Knee still go on. In 
Ameriea, Indian men have a life expect- 
ancy of 44.5 years. More than 79 percent 
are unemployed. The high school drop 
out rate is 75 percent Typical annual In- 
come for an Indian family Is around 
$1599 — or less. 

Those interested in helping can write 
the Wounded Knee Legal Defense/Offense 
Committee, P.O. Box 918, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501. 

Supporter 

Iowa 

* * * 

Once again, law and order prevails In 
South Dakota. When Little Joe Killsright, 

18, was the 27th Indian shot to death on 
Pine Ridge no one even noticed. When 
his murderers were themselves shot, all 
hell broke loose. Three hundred FBI 
agents, backed up by Army Copters 
and Armored Personnel Carriers, made 
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WHO WE ARE 

NEWS & LETTERS was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation, and the Montgomery, Ala. Bus 
Boycott against segregation — activities which signalled new move- 
men ts from practice, which were themselves forms of theory. NEWS 
& LETTERS was created so that the voices from below could be 
heard, and the unity of worker and intellectual, philosophy and revo- 
lution, could be worked out for our age. A Black production worker, 
CHARLES DENBY, is the editor. 


■ The pa per is the monthly publication of NEWS AND LETTERS 
COMMITTEES, an organization of Marxist-Humanists that stands 
for the abolition of capitalism, whether in its private form as in the 
U.S., or in its state form calling itself Communist, as in Russia and 
China. The National Chairwoman, RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, is the 
author of Philosophy and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom 
which spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism for our 
age internationally, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it 
on the American scene. 

In opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist society, 
we participate in all freedom struggles, practice the unity of worker 
and intellectual, and seek to establish totally new human relations. 
Thus, we do not separate the mass activities of workers. Blacks, 
women and youth from the activity of t hinking . We invite you to 
send for a copy of our constitution and to join with us both in the 
freedom struggles and in working out a theory of liberation for our 
age. Our publications and our meetings are open to all who are 
serious in their search for the answers to these historic challenges. 
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just what Nixon tried to do four years 


a house-to-house, kick -the -door -down 
search of every building on the reserva- 
tion. There were almost 1,000 homeless 
refugees around Rapid City, most of 
them women and children, forced to 
abandon their homes. Two thousand Na- 
tional Guardsmen were on stand-by alert 
at Mt. Rushmore. And to top it all, the 
law library of Rapid City was locked up 
to keep Indians from using it. Not even 
Kunstler can get in any more. Apparent- 
ly this is the only way the state feels it 
can win in court. To fight this Banana 
Republic Gestapo raghtraid type of men- 
tality, legal workers are urgently need- 
ed. Please contact Ken Tilson, Suite 400, 
Minnesota Builtfing, St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
(phone 1-612-224-7687). 

Indian Activist 
Michigan 


SWISS UNEMPLOYMENT 

Switzerland has always had file largest 
percentage of immigrant workers in 
Europe, but now file world depression 
is being felt here and industries are 
■dosing up like crazy. So just as in New 
York, with the “illegal aliens,” the gov- 
ernment is coming down against the 
poorest sections of the immigrant work 
force. Tins year alone it plans to expel 
100,000 Italian, Spanish and Arab 
workers. Last week Italian laborers 
staged a demonstration against the im- 
migration quotas. For the first time in 
recent memory, Switzerland is going 
through an unemployment crisis, and I 
think it’s going to do a lot to end the 
political acquiescence here. 

Traveler 

Switzerland 

• 

INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

Now that the International Women’s 
Year Conuference held in Mexico City is 
over file evaluation must include how it 
will affect both the organized and the un- 
organized women’s movement. Despite 
the well-publicized Diction and the exelu. 
sum of the segments of women who are 
truly the revolutionary force, the most 
positive effect of the conference was 
that women did talk to each other after 
each formal session, learning about con- 
ditions for women in other countries and 
exchanging ideas. The thane of the con- 
ference— Equality, Development, Peace 
—is important as goals, but how these 
are concretized will make the difference 
in total liberation. 

Activist 

Detroit 

* ». * 


They say one picture is worth 1000 
words. I think this cartoon speaks vol- 
umes. 



Observer 

Philadelphia 


SOCIALIST-FEMINISM? 

The planners of the Socialist Feminist 
conference refused to allow the distri- 
bution of newspapers, made it impos- 
sible for meetings of the whole to have 
discussions, had their own “conveners” 
(read: controllers) at each workshop, 
locked the building with pie literature 
tables many times, called people out 
of order when they said they represent- 
ed any group other than a “Marxist- 
Leninist” one, turned the mike off when 
a Latina woman was trying to speak, 
and turned away women who had come 
to the conference at airports, bus sta- 


tions and at file conference itself. These 
are the women who are going to make 
a new society? It sounds just like the 
one we’ve got to me. 

Socialist-Feminist 

Detroit 

* * * 

Some good things happened at the 
Socialist-Feminist conference. Madonna 
Gilbert of AIM who is now running a 
survival school for Indian children in 
Rapid City, S.D. came to present a work- 
shop with members of the Twin Cities 
Women’s Union. I was excited to learn 
that for the last year members of the 
Twin Cities Women’s Union have been 
working with AIM women. When AIM 
women sat in at an FBI office in Rapid 
City, Twin Cities Women woe there in 
support. 

It was at this same workshop that I 
heard a woman from Hazard, Ky. state 
that the “established” Women’s Move- 
ment had little do to with what file 
masses of women were doing and think- 
ing, such as the mountain women where 
she worked and lived. She added that 
they didn’t need people like the October 
League “organizing” them into a party. 
She and other women, who were seri- 
ously asking “What can a middle-class 
revolutionary do?”, woe glad to hear 
of M arxist-Hum a nis m , a philosophy of 
liberation based on the self -development 
of the masses, wbose actions and ideas 
must be the revolutionary ground of toe 
intellectuals. Working out theory is never 
easy and intellectuals and workers do 
need each other. 

Marxist-Hnmanist 

Michigan 

* • • 

What stood oat most to me at toe So- 
cialist Feminist Conference was that 
there were so few Black women and 
working women there, and how control- 
led the conference was hy the Hanning 
Committee. The Black women debated 
about not having been indnded in toe 
planning of toe Third World panel, so 
they formed a “meeting of toe whole” 
and had a d tocna s ton on “criticism and 
self-criticism.” I got an toe list to speak, 
because it was the only chance I could 
see to give some of my ideas. Bat the 
woman eontrolfiug the m icr o p ho ne kept 
tagging me before toe gave R to me 
about what I was going to speak about, 
and they kept whispering to me while I 
was trying to talk that I only had two 
minutes left. I wound op forgetting every- 
thing I wanted to say. 

Black Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

The organizers ot toe Socialist- Femin- 
ist conference expressed a real Maoist 
mentality, whether or not they openly 
identified with Mao’ s China. In toe 
“theoretic” discussions, there was hard- 
ly any mention of contradiction, either 
“secondary” or "primary.” Instead, toe 
catch-phrase was “unity-struggle-unity.” 
This means everyone comes together at 
the start. Then there is “struggle,” at 
which stage they get rid of any opposi- 
tion. Finally, unity is achieved again, 
with them in control — the kind of “unity” 
you can find in any totalitarian, state- 
capitalist country. I can understand why 
toe Maoists are constantly manipulating 
toe revolutionary HegeEan-Marxian con- 
cept of contradiction. They know that 
in actuality it means opposition to them. 

Disgusted Participant 
Detrait 

• 

STALINISM VIA MAO 

Maoism is quickly becoming the larg- 
est M arxist tendency in the U.S. A criti- 
que of Maoism is really urgent— and un- 
fortunately, 1 don’t think N&L gets to 
enough people to combat Maoism ef- 
fectively enough. I am searching for a 
way to make the Marxist-Humanist criti- 
que more widely known. Maybe we 
should start a “criticize Stalin and Mao- 


Tse-tung movement” within toe left 
Maoism infests a lot of toe so-called 
“democratic left,” such as NAM, as well 
as the openly Maoist groups. While the 
CP, NAM, SWP, RU, OL, etc., may dif- 
fer on organization or questions of stra- 
tegy and tactics, they have much in 
common as far as their theory or philo- 
sophy goes, (toe of the problems is that 
theory for most of those groups goes no 
further than toe utility ot one strategy 
vs. another. Theory cannot be reduced to 
a question of tactics. If this is all there 
is to theory we might as well throw out 
Man, dig up Dewey and the pragmatists, 
and dress them in socialist morals. 
There is a consistent philosophy under- 
lying Marxism that cannot be butchered 
up as we see fit 

Student 
State College, Pa. 
• * * 

Stalinism is coming to us via Mao. 
The philosophy is a clever disguise for 
toe State-capitalist regime of China. The 
Communist Party of Portugal has given 
the Maoists the opportunity they needed. 

Correspondent 

Britain 

* * * 

When Mao rolled out toe “Red” carpet 
for Nixon back in 1971, toe Maoists in 
this country didn’t bat an eye. They ex- 
plained it afl away as something very 
clever Mao bad to do and somehow it 
» as all supposed to be part of toe fight 
against imperialism. But will somebody 
please tell me how the Maoists are go- 
ing to explain away the latest “Thoughts 
of Chairman Mao”— his statement to toe 
Thai Prime Minister that Watergate was 
the result ot “too much freedom of poli- 
tical expression in the U.S.!” Or how 
about this one: “What’s wrong with tap- 
ing a conversation when you happen to 
have a tape recorder with you? Most 
people in America love playing with 
tape recorders . . .” 

Incredulous 

Massachusetts 

• 

Ol LEVI SION 

KQED, the San Francisco “Public 
Broadcasting Station” has just confirmed 
what N&L predicted last January in the 
article “KQED Workers Strike Against 
Oilevision.” Bill Osterhaus, $50,000 a 
year station manager, as of July 7 cut 
prize-winning Newsroom from one hour 
to one-half hour and suggested that it 
might be terminated entirely by Decem- 
ber. Forced to reply to the thousands of 
protest letters and phone calls, be said 
that subscriptions from the public were 
not sufficient to continue the format 
which won numerous Emmys and Pea- 
body Awards for the station — that is, 
Newsroom and public interest films — and 
that the only really big money would come 
from the major Oil and Banking Corpora- 
tions who are not interested in programs 
which they do not control. 

Osterhaus is carrying out in reality 


ago when he vetoed funds for Educational 
TV and tried to muzzle all media which 
he and the industrial-military complex, 
Le. the government, didn’t control. MAP, 
a membership support committee is fight- 
ing to reverse this blatant attempt of 
monopoly control of the air-waves, hot ft 
looks like a victory will have to take 
place on the national level to succeed 
locally. 

Viewer-Supporter 
San Francisco 

• 

POSTAL WORKERS 

At toe Grand Central post office, thev 
are not luring replacements when people 
leave. We keep working harder and 
harder. My foreman told me I’m sun- 
posed to keep up with toe machines, and 
if I can’t I should come in early to catch 
up. 

It’s so bad that now when there is a 
bomb scare they don’t evacuate the 
building; they ten us to keep working 
while the security people go around look- 
ing for the bomb. One woman had her 
hand blown off by a bomb, but they 
never publicized it. 

For the last few weeks we have 
smelled gas in my area. When we asked 
about it we were told not to worry, just 
don’t light any cigarettes! 

Woman P. O. Worker 
New Yerk 

• 

REVOLUTION AND 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

Revolution is in toe air in both Port- 
ugal and Spain. There is confusion in 
Portugal, but toere are hopes arising 
from toe formation of organizations in 
toe factories. The fantastic Armed 
Forces Movement k split three ways. 
They seem determined, however, to fight 
against rule from below. Whatever hap- 
pens, toe struggle in Portugal marks a 
new step ahead for Europe, East and 
West. 

The Franco dictatorship 5n Spain is 
facing a new challenge. It cannot afford 
to allow a whisper of criticism. There 
are abundant signs that what is happen- 
ing in Portugal is affecting Spain where 
toe forces of revolution have been find- 
ing their feet. 

The Italian Communist Party has done 
great damage to toe Communist Parties 
of Europe. Members of the British CP 
are bewildered. Here we have the larg- 
est Communist Party outside Russia now 
taking a line that would make the Social- 
Democrats seem revolutionary by com- 
parison. It is not a parallel case, but it 
does remind one of toe German Social- 
Democratic Party which was also the 
largest of its kind. It goes further to- 
wards open opportunism but its differ- 
ence from the other Parties is only one 
of degree. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 
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SO LI DARI DAD ^ 
Argentine workers open new stage of struggle 


by Eugene Walker 

The ending of the general strike, far from sig- 
naling a solution to the economic and political, 
as well as social crisis within, is but the thin- 
nest of tissue paper over the furnace that is Ar- 
gentina. The power of the general strike forced 
the government of Isabel Peron to rescind its re- 
cent rollback order on new wage gains that the 
workers had won in the latter part of June in 
face of an inflation rate of close to 200 percent. 

It was a general strike forced on the labor leadership 
by the rank and file. As such it showed how deep the 
division is growing between the class-collaborationist 
Peronist leadership of the official trade union movement, 
the -General Workers Confederation (CGT), and the 
militancy of the Argentine working class. 

The latest phase of that class-collaborationism began 
In June, 1973 when with the return of Peronism, the CGT 
signed with the General Economic Confederation, an as- 
sociation of businessmen dominated by large national 
capitalists, the Social Pact which became the basis of 
the economic program of the Peron governments. It 
called for the freezing of wages and prices until mid- 
1975 and was a weapon to freeze the class struggle. 
ANTI-LABOR SOCIAL PACT 

The working class suffered under the Social Pact with 
an inflation rate of over 109 percent last year. The im- 
mediate crisis began this June when the government 
ordered a series of austerity measures to deal with the 
worsening economic situation brought on by the inflation, 
Mack market eering, production declines and dwindling 
foreign reserves. 

Prices rose wildly in a matter of days. Hie working 
class tried vainly to keep up by negotiating new wage 
settlements. But the government attempted to set a 50 
percent guideline for settlements. The major trade unions 
faced with rank and file pressure negotiated settlements 
as high as 130 percent, which still failed to match the 
rate of inflation. 

The labor leaders chose to support -the workers in 
their demands of no rollback because at this stage they 


auto and construction industries. Several thousand work- 
ers gathered in front of the CGT headquarters to demand 
the resignation of Lopez Rega and urge leaders not to 
back down. 

Still tiie labor leaders resisted the call for a general 
strike. One spokesman for the Peronist labor leaders 
noted, “We are not delirious revolutionaries or ideolog- 
ical adventurers and we consider Isabel Peron to be the 
natural and logical leader of the movement.” The gov- 
ernment attempted to maneuver by putting in a new 
Minister of Labor, Ceciiio Condeta, a protege of strong- 
man Rega. 

Finally the union leadership made efforts to force a 
rollback in the government position. Talks were held 
but no commitments were given. But while their gentle 
conversations continued, the workers deepened their 
protest. Auto and metallurgical workers in Cordoba, 
Santa Fe and Rosario, three key industrial centers, held 
work stoppages. The new labor minister Condeta was 
not accepted. And in addition the call for Lopez Rega to 
go grew louder. 

RANK AND FILE VICTORY 

Finally faced with a labor militancy almost beyond 
their control, the labor leadership called for the general 
strike of July 7 and 8. The Peron government ministers 
tried to save the situation by submitting'^ieir resigna- 
tions, but it was too late and the general strike was on. 

The latest reports indicate that agreement between 
the Peron government and the national labor leaders has 
been reached allowing the wage increases to stand. 
Whether this agreement will stick temporarily is not 
the crucial issue. 

What is crucial is that it has been shown quite clearly 
that Peronism may have the labor leadership in its hip 
pocket most of the time, but it does not by any means 
have the Argentine working class. 

That working class which began a new era of struggle 
with the massive rebellion in Cordoba in 1969 — the 
Cordobazo — occupying entire neighborhoods for days 
before the military could dislodge them in street battles, 
has now moved against Peronism itself. What links it will 
make with that portion of the left which has also done 


(The following excerpt is from the revised edition 
of our “Black, Brown, Red ” pamphlet to be published 
this fall.) 

Oakland, Cal.-— I’ve worked in the fields since I was 
14, harvesting lettuce, celery, strawberries, green beans, 
tomatoes, apples, artichokes, chives, potatoes,- and more. 
The majority of time I worked in lettuce and celery 
around the Watsonville-Salinas area. 

I worked for the infamous Bud Antle, who at one 
time was the largest lettuce grower, and who has always 
been a big scab against the United Farm Workers. I 
recently found out that they had the Teamsters there 
ever since I worked there, but we never knew it. It’s 
like being in the union without ever knowing you’re in it. 

I £4 as much work at 14 as adults (fid. There were 
many young kids working in the fields, because the 
family had to exist. I’d get out of school and go straight 
to work, and work full-time in the summer for $1.50 
per hoar. 

I remember one old man I met in the fields. He had 
used el cortito, the short-handled hoe, all his life, and 
he was about 70 years old then. He stood and walked 
with a stooped posture, he could never straighten up. I 
worked with el cortito when I was a youngster, in the 
prime of life, and I was exhausted every day after work, 
yet this man was still out in the fields in his seventies. 
I think of this man whenever I hear about farmworkers. 

I started working at the tail end of the Bracero 
program, which was bringing Mexican workers in to pick 
crops. I remember when they brought Braceros into our 
field; they would move them to the opposite end from 
where we the locals were, so we wouldn’t talk with them. 
They would push these people to work faster than us, 
being very cruel to them, and they’d get paid half what 
we got. We all thought “I’m sure glad I’m not a 
Bracero.” 

At that time you didn’t distinguish between Chicane 
workers and Mexican immigrant workers. La Migra, 
the Border Patrol, was always coming to the fields. 

There was a lot of solidarity between the U.S. citi- 
zens and the undocumented workers. If there were 
undocumented workers in the field when La Migra came, 
they would run and jump between the rows of celery, 
where they couldn’t be seen. The rest of us would 
gather around, and when the man asked to see our 
papers, somebody wouldn’t have theirs on them, and 
everybody else would start joking “Take him, take 
him!” That would relax the tension and take the atten- 
tion off the undocumented workers. 


had little choice. The actions of the workers themselves 
forced the leaders’ hands. Strikes erupted throughout 
Argentina to protest the government economic austerity 
measures and to pressure trade union leaders into taking 
a stand against President Peron and her rightist strong- 
man Jose Lopez Rega. 

The strikes from below brought economic standstill to 
Cordoba and Mendoza, the second and fourth largest 
cities. Work also Mopped in a dozen large factories in 
Buenos Aires. Most were in metallurgical (whose leader- 
ship was most closely aligned with Peronism), textile, 

Dominican iHegals run scared 

New York, N.Y. — The truth of the situation of the 
Dominican people is that ever since we won indepen- 
dence in 1844 we have not believed that we are inde- 
pendent and free, because we are strongly influenced by 
the U.S. government. 

Our economic and political life has been controlled 
by the U.S. government. Since our country is agricul- 
tural, with a one-crop economy, we are totally depend- 
ent on the U.S. for manufactured goods, and it is the 
U.S. who deckles what will be developed and what will 
not be developed in our country. 

The Dominican Republic is another sardine under 
foe U.S. shark. The Dominican people cannot live in 
their own country but have to come as immigrants here, 
because of U.S. exploitation. Thi# exploitation has always 
been met with strong resistance, and that is why the 
UJS. has so far had to Invade our country three times 
to keep it under Its heel. 

The last time this happened was in 1965 when they 
feared that the Dominican people were fighting for free- 
dom against their gorilla president, to put in an honest 
and patriotic government to run our lives the way we 
wanted, for the benefit of the workers and farmworkers. 

The U.S. government didn’t like that, because they 
don’t want to have to set free any country. That’s why 
they put and keep Balaguer in the government, be- 
cause he plays the game of the U.S., killing patriots and 
revolutionaries and keeping the door open for his friends 
the capitalists to come in and do what they want. 

From the 1965 invasion started the great immigra- 
tien or exodus to find some temporary freedom and sur- 
vival In other lands, and some way of making a living. 

The problem of the so-called illegal alien is that 
some had no time to get papers but had to run like crazy. 
These are the illegals. They have to work to survive, 
they cannot live on air alone. But they often get the 
worst jobs and are afraid to get any benefits like unem- 
ployment, welfare or credit. The bosses like to get prof- 
its from the illegals and use them to work hard for low 
pay and keep quiet for fear of being discovered by im- 
. migration. 

— Dominican exile 


so will be worth watching. But the signal has been given. 
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Pickets wear masks of Ernest and Julio Gallo. 

UFW pickets Gallo dinner 

San Francisco, Cal. — The United Farm Workers 
(UFW) visibly demonstrated that they have no intention 
of winding down their boycotts of non-union products 
when they picketed a dinner held in honor of Julio Gallo 
on June 28 at the Hyatt-Regency Hotel. 

Over 300 people picketed the wine connoisseurs’ 
dinner, where they were going to give the co-owner 
of Gallo Wine Co., which the union has been on strike 
against for two years, their Man of the Year award. 
Upon hearing of the demonstration, GaHo decided not to 
show up to collect his award. 

Gallo has been waging a big media campaign ever 
since the signing into law o f the farm labor elections 
Ml in early June to get the UFW to call off its boycott 
of Gallo wines. Gallo and other growers are claiming 
that tiie battle is over now that farmworkers can Meet 
the union of their choice to represent them. 

The farmworkers, however, know that the fight has 
just begun. The law only guarantees an election, not a 
good contract, and to get anything from a multi-million 
dollar company like Gallo the union has to bargain from 
a position of strength. / 

The growers ask for good faith on the part of the 
union. The farmworkers have learned in the past that 
there is no such thing as good faith to the growers, they 
do whatever they can get away with to make more 
money. The union says to Gallo and- the others, “If you 
believe in good faith, you should show some by having 
elections right now and start negotiations immediately 
after.” 

The farmworkers’ fight is not over. They still need 
your help. 

BOYCOTT GALLO, BOYCOTT GRAPES! 

—Gallo boycotter 


— Former farmworker 

Cal State CkkaiMs fight » 
to save minority studies 

Los Angeles, Cal. — At California State Uni- 
versity at Los Angeles we have had a number of 
independent programs such as the Economic Op- 
portunities Program (EOP), the PINTO program, 
which enrolled ex-inmates who are Chicanos 
and helped them survive academically and fi- 
nancially, and Model Cities taking students from 
the community who do hot ordinarily qualify 
academically and giving them special help. 

Up until now many of these programs were student- 
initiated and student-controlled. But suddenly the ad- 
ministration decided to umbrella these programs into 
a single program controlled by an administrator selected 
by the university. This was a step in getting control of 
aH student programs which they could then direct and 
eventually could even cut out. 

We began a fight to keep control; to have tiie students 
and not the administration control the programs. We had 
several rallies and demonstrations. There was a kind of 
sit-in at the last and most important demonstration, with 
59 students going upstairs into the president's office and 
refusing to leave until they got a meeting. 

It involves more than Chicano eduction. Previously 
many of the minority organizations on campus were 
separate. In EOP there were two components. Black and 
Chicano, which worked separately. Now, for the first 
time, it was all ethnics really joining in the common 
issue. It was not just Chicanos demonstrating or Blacks, 
it was other ethnic groups and that was a growth in 
political sophistication to me. 

You know several years ago the Watts riot and the 
Chicano moratorium occurred. It was this community 
activity that carried over to the university. After some of 
these upheavals, the administration saw that it was 
being pressured and that it had to grant some of tiie 
requests that the students were making, like the Equal 
Opportunities Program. So these were granted. 

Now we haven’t had a Watts riot or another Chicano 
uprising in quite a while. So what is happening is that 
the gains made because of the people’s activity are now 
cut bade by the administrators who no longer feel threat- 
ened. This is an attempt to take back some of the gains 
that the people had gotten and that is why it is so im- 
portant, to maintain some of these programs. They are 
not the [ultimate answer but they are important steps. 

—Chicano activist 
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Italy surprised by Left election victories 


Milan, Italy — The extraordinary landslide vic- 
tory of the Italian Left has surprised almost ev- 
eryone here. The question most commonly be- 
ing asked is whether the people simply voted 
against the Christian Democrats or made a spe- 
cific choice. Obviously both are true. 

This can be seen through the different political choices 
made in the North and in the South, a clear result of 
different economic and social conditions. In. the South 
both Communists and fascists gained votes, while all 
other parties suffered losses. In the North all of the left- 
ist parties made gains, especially the previously almost- 
tiny socialist party. 

In fact, in most northern cities and regions the social- 
ists can decide whether the DC or CP has a majority. 
After the experience of their comrades in Portugal, it is 
unlikely that they will make lasting coalitions with the 
CP. However, they have gained most of their votes due 
to their acute criticism of the DC. 

The fascists had such heavy losses in the North that 
if these were national elections they would have lost 
14 of their 55 seats in Parliament, despite the southern 
vote. Also the new coalition PDIUP-Manifesto-Avant- 
guardia Operaia had an exceptionally high vote in the 
major industrial cities, for a new party. 

POLITICIANS IGNORE REALITY 

Why such a drastic and unexpected change in the 
voter’s attitude? The unexpectedness is probably due to 
the fact that most parties were so taken up in their criti- 
cism of the various terrorist attempts, that they forgot 
to analyze reality. The people did not forget. 

Hie first major problem is unemployment. In the 
South there is almost no possibility for immigration, and 
in die North industry has collapsed, especially the auto 
industry. Unemployment is as high, if not higher, among 
the white collar workers and intellectuals. 

The second obvious problem is price inflation. This 
has hit almost every sector of the economy, and many 
small savers have lost their savings. All of this, if it 
has not thrown people into the ranks of the working 
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class, has at least made many identify with working 
class parties. 

STRIKES BEFORE ELECTIONS 

There were two extraordinary strikes along with the 
usual strikes, just before the elections, that give an 
example of the profound change in the mentality of some 
sectors. A part of the police went on strike for the right 
to form a union. 

Then the functionaries of the tax collection office went 
on strike not only for higher wages, but because of the 
inequality of the laws regarding the taxes paid by the 
poor and the rich. They said they would refuse to collect 
taxes from the poor until the law is changed. All of the 
parties and unions went against them — “a small group 
that wants to control the laws of a democratically elected 
government” ! 

There were two secondary factors that are not to 
be ignored. The voting age was lowered from 21 to 18 
years in order to make the “bad, chaotic” youth under- 
stand responsibility. It was completely forgotten that this 
group is one of the worst hit by the economic crisis. The 
other is that the Catholic church refused to take a polit- 
ical position for the first time in Italian history. 

— Correspondent 

Mass youth. Black, Chkauo 
actions forge view of revolt 

By Jim Mills 

When I first lived in Gainesville, Fla., as a student in 
fall, 1971, there *was already a history of protest. The 
previous spring, the Black Student Union took over the 
University of Florida president’s office to protest lagging 
Black enrollment and the lack of Black studies. The 
president, a known racist, bad everyone arrested with- 
out any kind of communication with them, as hundreds 
of Black and white students rallied outside in support. 

There is now a U. of F. Institute of Black Culture. 
However, there are still far fewer Black students than 
you’d expect at the state’s largest university. 

TWO WORLDS APPEAR 

In spring, 1972 Nixon mined Haiphong harbor. For 
three days, we blocked the -two busiest streets in the city, 
encountering tear gas, police dogs, fire hpses, and brutal 
arrests. This was the first time I had participated in a 
mass demonstration. 

I knew that there were two worlds in this country 
when a policeman said he had fought in one war and 
would fight in this one if called on. He had been called, 
and he was fighting there in the street against us in the 
other world. 

However, the idea of a war waged at home as well 
as abroad became most evident to me when I talked to 
some Vietnam Veterans Against the War who werp also 
fighting the federal government in the Gainesville Eight 
frame-up. 

When the government lost its case against the Eight, 
the celebration was short-lived, because the anti-war 
youth movement was no longer massing for direct and 
spontaneous action against the government as before. 

NEW DEMONSTRATIONS ON CAMPUS 

Yet in spring, 1974 there was a great ground-swell to 
save a humanities teacher from job termination because 
he insisted on a dialogue of ideas in the classroom in- 
stead of publishing work for a PhD. This movement 
stopped short of greater action because its goal was to 
reform the tenure process— instead of beginning with this 
fight to redefine education itself. 

The cutbacks and tuition hikes in spring 1975 pro- 
duced spontaneous student demonstrations once more. 
But when the Maoists later called a strike, it failed 
completely — not because students are apathetic, but 
because the vanguardist organizations are separated 
from the ideas of the majority of the youth. 

WHAT KIND OF ORGANIZATION? 

I had read in News & Letters about the United Farm 
Workers Union struggle against agribusiness. Working 
with them on the boycott gave me some direction, be- 
cause by this time, I had realized that a college educa- 
tion taken seriously leads one to live the division between 
mental and manual labor and is totally incompatible with 
the seriousness of revolutionary thought and activity. 
Again, two worlds were evident — one of making it in a 
mindless bourgeois existence, the other of people who 
were actually fighting for their lives. 

What was lacking for me during this whole period 
of four years I spent in. Gainesville was the kind of or- 
ganization that is needed to carry on the total fight 
against this alienating system, not separated from what 
the voices from below — like the farmworkers I’ve 
worked with — have to say. Hie closest I came to it was 
the class in Marxism and Freedom some friends and I 
held. But the pull is great on students to think that 
masses are capable of force but not reason, and to see 
the fight against capitalist alienation as an individual 
struggle. That was not challenged in a way we could 
touch by the self-activity of the forces of revolt. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN SPEAKS 


by Shainape Sbcapwe 

FBI army occupies Pine Ridge 

There are very few facts about the shooting of the 
two FBI agents and one Indian on the Pine Ridge reser- 
vation on June 26. Most of the witnesses are either 
gone or dead. A woman from the Wounded Knee Legal 
Defense/Offense Committee in Rapid City, S.D. told me 
that there are now 178 FBI agents on Pine Ridge, using 
tactics like those used in Vietnam in the search-and- 
destroy missions. 

Agents go to peoples’ homes, with or without war- 
rants, in cars carrying M-16’s and AR-15’s with visible 
back-up cars and helicopters overhead. They push 
people out of their homes and are very ugly and intimi- 
dating. Old people, who have had very little to do with 
white people, are asked many questions in English and 
are treated very roughly when they can’t answer. People 
are stopped on the streets and fingerprinted. 
THREATENED WITH JAIL 

These events are part of the federal investigation of 
the shooting of the FBI agents, but nothing is being 
done about the Indian boy who was also killed: People 
are being subpoenaed by the grand jury to testify. 

They are not allowed anyone to represent them, and 
must go before a white prosecutor and a white jury. 
They are frightened by being told that they must give 
information or go to jail for the duration of the 
investigation. 

There is no way for the people on Pine Ridge to 
leave. They haven’t the financial resources to move 
away. There are old people who would find it impossible 
to live anywhere else. Their reservation has always 
been their home. Even before the occupation of Wounded 



— Michael Abromson/LNS 


Pine Ridge residents live with daily FBI harassment. 

Knee, life on Pine Ridge was very difficult, but now it’s 
almost impossible. One woman said, “It’s like living 
in an occupied territory.” 

It is no surprise to hear about the tactics that the 
federal government is using against the Indians of 
Pine Ridge. I’m sure they are intended to weaken the 
Indian movement. They remind me id the tactics used 
against the Black community in Detroit when officers 
from the police STRESS unit were seeking three young 
Black men they claimed had shot some police officers. 

The only surprise is that immediately after the FBI 
investigators began work, national TV news carried 
films of one of the traditional tribal elders reading a 
petition by the residents of Pine Ridge asking the FBI 
to get off their reservation. Since then, the Justice 
Department has imposed a news blackout on the in- 
vestigation. 

HARASSMENT COMMON 

Some people have said they felt that shooting FBI 
agents was “going too far.” Hiese people have never 
lived on a reservation where it is common for the law 
to ehow its authority by frightening and harassing the 
people. Now that Indians are beginning to demand 
their equal rights, the authorities have started treating" 
us with more cruelty. 

I talked to two people from the American Indian 
Movement and I was impressed by their determination 
to help the people in this struggle. This is the same 
kind of strength that made the occupation of Wounded 
Knee the powerful movement that it was. It will be 
this determination to help each other and themselves 
that will keep the people, on the Pine Ridge reservation 
going. 


For more information or copies of the Pine Ridge 
residents petition, contact: AIM, Box 3677, St. Paul, 
Minn. 55101, phone (612) 227-7085. 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Colombia 

Columbia, which has a poor and stagnant 
economy with 30 percent unemployment and sub- 
sistence level wages for those who are working, 
has found for its own companies and international 
corporations an even cheaper and more disciplined 
labor force in its prison system. The captive workers 
are paid a fraction of normal wages with no fringe 
benefits. In Colombia’s criminal “justice” system, 
70 percent of its victims behind bars at any given 
time, have never received a trial. 

U.S. based multi-national corporations like Con- 
tainer Corp. of America, Marcor Inc., and B. F. 
Goodrich Co. have already set up production lines 
in Colombia’s prisons. There are plans to accelerate 
■the program by a group called Action in Colombia 
which includes Bank of America, Dow Chemical Co., 
and I.B.M. 

A similar program in the U.S., where prisoners 
are now used as a cheap source of labor for the 
government, was proposed recently by former-Gov- 
ernor Reagan who wanted to let the private com- 
panies organize production in California prisons for 
their own ends. 

India under Indira 

Smarting from an indictment of election fraud, 
which under Indian law demanded her resignation 
* and removal from Parliament, Indira Gandhi has 
-resorted to force in order to remain in office. In 
raids reminiscent of Gestapo raids under Hitler, 
Gandhi swept up all opposition leaders in the middle 
of the night and threw them into prison. Excluded 
were the Communists, her friends and allies. Censor- 
ship of the press was established; no criticism of the 
Prime Minister is permitted; demonstrations are 
outlawed; and the shouting of slogans is prohibited. 

Far from being just an Indian Watergate, the 
crisis is the result of the last 30 years of family rule 
in a backward country that has been hailed as the 
world’s largest democracy— but in fact was a de- 
mocracy only for the middle-class intellectuals. The 
Hindu religion, which Hegel called “the philosophy 
of unfreedom”, instituted the caste system, making 
those in the poorest jobs “untouchables” for life— 
along with their children and all who follow them. 
Cows and monkeys have more privileges and respect 
than the starving masses in India. 

The rule of her father Jawaharlal Nehru and her 
own regime have relied on a 900,000 man military 


force, now equipped with atomic weapons, and on 
the Congress Party, which is as corrupt as any to 
be found in the world. While she dares to attend 
international gatherings of the Socialist Second In- 
ternational pretending to be a socialist, her entire 
activity is devoted to the Indian industrialist and 
the middle class who profit and live off of the misery 
and starvation of the poor masses. 

Thirty years after independence from British 
rule the national per capita income has actually 
dropped from $87 per year to $84 per year. While 
the power hungry Indira Gandhi devotes billions to 
atomic research and bombs, starving and dying 
people litter the streets of every major city. 

Despite the new oppressive regime, the Indian 
masses have shown some signs of resistance. Dem- 
onstrations have occurred in Kerala and some of 
the jailed opposition leaders have threatened to 
follow the example of Mahatma Gandhi and under- 
take hunger strikes. The test will be the extent of 
the loyalty of the army and how far Mrs. Gandhi 
is prepared to use it against the Indian masses. 

09 blackmail 

If you believe the TV advertising of the oil giants, 
you might think they are doing everything possible 
to discover and exploit new oil resources in the U.S. 
If you read their reports to their stockholders you 
would find quite the opposite to be the real facts. 

Partially cut off from their lush 22 percent de- 
pletion allowances, the major oil companies have 
stopped drilling new wells, abandoned Canada en- 
tirely, withdrawn their oil-drilling rigs and are in- 
vesting their huge inflated profits outside of the 
industry. They now control all major coal mines, 
uranium mining and processing, and are reaching 
out into unrelated manufacturing. 

Four years ago they were getting $3.50 a barrel 
for domestic oil for which they are now collecting 
$13 a barrel. They are demanding and getting a 
14.6 percent return on their invested capital, three 
times as much as the auto industry, and they still 
complain. 

While their budgets have been cut back by $1.1 
billion for oil exploration, Gulf is making a bid 
to buy Rockwell International; Mobil bought Marcor, 
a conglomerate that controls Montgomery Ward and 
packaging industries; Standard Oil of Calif, is buy- 
ing 20 percent of Amax, a mining company. 

The recent three cent increase in gasoline prices 
means a cost of $3 billion a year to U.S. motorists. 

The new blbw planned by the oil companies is 


a 40 percent turndown on the amount of natural gas 
supplied to the national pipeline distribution system. 
The threat is serious enough for major auto firms 
and major manufacturers to start spending mil- 
lions to set up alternative fuel systems to meet the 
expected shortage. The cost of these new systems 
will be added to the product price and consumers, 
naturally, will pay the bill. 

Canadian labor 

It is a hot summer of discontent for labor through- 
out Canada with 78 strikes now in progress in On- 
tario and 193 current strikes nationwide. The issue 
of money to combat the current high inflationary 
cost of living and to catch up on contracts signed 
three years ago is the predominant issue. 

Major potential strike situations are coming up 
between now and fall. These include the Steel Work- 
ers Union negotiations for a new contract with Inter- 
national Nickel. In British Columbia the entire 
wood, paper and pulp industries could be shut down 
soon if agreements are not reached. The Postal 
Workers, who have been conducting periodic slow- 
downs, are scheduled to strike in the fall if their 
conditions are not improved. 

There are construction strikes in Sarnia, Windsor, 
St. Catharines, Ottawa, Hamilton and Toronto. In 
Quebec the Public Service Workers, over 156,000 
strong, are in negotiations with the government with 
no settlement in sight. 

Canadian labor is on the move and is not likely 
to settle for half measures. 

Angola 

The Portuguese Territory of Angola is again the 
center of a bitter struggle between three rival groups 
for control of the country. Hundreds have been killed 
in pitched battles between the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola, supported by the Stal- 
inists and armed by Russia, and the National Front 
for the Liberation of Angola, supported by the 
Maoists and armed by China. 

The third group, the Socialist National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA), stayed 
out of the fighting. 

Recently a peace conference was held in Kenya 
to resolve the issues between the factions to prepare 
for independence on Nov. 11, 1975, but apparently the 
Sino-SoViet conflict outweighs the interests of the 
African people. ' 


BLACK 
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by John Alan 


This month I am turning my column over to Jaafar 
al Din, a young Black\ student at the University of 
California at Berkeley, who tells about the current 
retrogressive situation within the school’s Afro-American 
Studies Department — John Alan. 

At the present time on the University of California 
campus in Berkeley, the Afro-American Studies Depart- 
ment is selecting a new department chairman. William 
Banks, the former co-ordinator of the department, re- 
signed the position, June 24. 

With all the protocol niceties which the prestigeous 
College of Letters and Science can give this action, it 
can still be recognized for what it is: another calcula- 
tion by the university to shape the development of Black 
higher education to serve, not the aims and aspirations 
of Black people, but the needs of the corporate-govern- 
ment. 

Black student Inquiries concerning the selection of 
a new department chairman were initially directed to 
the overseer of the department, Provost erf the College 
of Letters and Science, Roderick Park. He said that 
the matter was an internal one which the faculty of 
Afro-American Studies would decide. 

Banks said that since no opening on the faculty 
existed, there would be no national search for the best 
possible Black scholar to fill the position. The new chair- 
man would come from the ranks of the present faculty 
as per the procedures of the College of Letters and 
Science. These procedures provide that the chairmanship 
of a department goes to a faculty member with ad- 
vanced standing, tenure. There are two tenured mem- 
bers of the Afro-American Studies faculty, Banks and 
Reginald Jones. 

To see where this narrow selection has its logical 
place, some history is necessary. In 1972, Chancellor of 
the University Albert Bowker replaced then co-ordinator 
of Afro-American Studies, Ron Lewis, with Banks. With 
Lewis’ removal most of the non-traditional community- 
orientated faculty was replaced under the sham of mak- 
ing the department more compatible with the academic 
standards of the university. 

This calculated attack on the relevance of the depart- 
ment was seen by Black sfudents for what it was, and 
they began a boycott of the department’s classes. By 
playing the waiting game the university was able to 


Black studies gains fading 

eventually dissipate the boycott. Banks then proceeded 
with the university plan to split Afro-American Studies 
from the Ethnic Studies Division and to place the unit 
as a department in the backward College of Letters 
and Science. 

The Ethnic Studies Division, Afro-American, Asian, 
Chicano, and Native American Studies had been created 
as a compromise settlement of a student strike for an 
autonomous Third World College in 1969. 

Only safely back on the plantation — College of 
Letters and Science — ■ under the careful supervision of 
the overseer can a select few Black people be trusted 
to get a worthwhile education. Only in this neutered 
state can Afro-American Studies exist not posing any 
apparent threat to the delicate psyches of the intellectual 
university community or the masters which they serve. 


British workers unemployed 

(Continued from Page 3) 

sented to the House of Commons, they called for a “uni- 
versal pay raise limit” of 6 pounds ($13.20) a week, 
rather than the 10 percent limit, as a gesture to the 
unions to help win their support. It means that workers 
on the lower end of the scale will get a larger propor- 
tionate increase. The net result however, is merely to 
put off the next test for three months when another 
round of pay negotiations is expected. Attention will 
focus on the miners again. 

Jack Jones brought some relief to the Tories when 
he said that there would he many General Elections 
before the present capitalist system would be destroyed. 
It just happens that the creation of the new society will 
not come from Acts of Parliament. Jones is in no hurry 
but he is not speaking for the masses. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 

Workers consider all labor alien. That is not because 
they do not know how to do their jobs, but because the 
job means nothing to them. It is simply something they 
must do to earn a living. Because the job means nothing, 
Marx called it alienated labor. The German philosopher 
Hegel called it Alienated Soul. 

I am sure this sounds strange to a worker, yet 
everyone is talking about soul, whether it be in the 
church or in soul food. To a Black it does not mean 
chittlins, but Black thought — the fact that we cannot 
separate the Black body from Black thought — or soul, 
if you wish. 

Years ago, when I would leave the factory and that 
place of alienated labor, and go to a political meeting, 
I would feel an entirely different spirit and person. But 
the day comes when you recognize and understand that 
all the political tendency in-fighting is suddenly not that 
exciting anymore. 

I returned to Marx then, when he posed the question 
of the difference between a trade union and something 
as great as the Paris Commune. Whether or not that 
had any roots in what Hegel called Alienated Spirit, the 
point is that in both cases, it was only the beginning, 
and not the end, of the real new human relationships. 

AIT the spokesmen for the working people and Black 
people, and others, know nothing about their problems. 


Many of those that speak for the unemployed have never 
been unemployed. The fact is that many of the leading 
liberals and intellectuals who were considered left in the 
past have today moved as far to the right as Robert 
Welch, head of the John Birch Society. Daniel Moynihan, 
for example, who came on first as a “left Democrat,” 
has consistently attacked Blacks, especially Black wom- 
en, and Third World countries in the UN. 

FREEDOM OR TERROR 

I lived here in Detroit during the Depression. Then, 
it seemed to me from all the talk among workers and 
Blacks about revolution that there would have been one 
if the Communist Party had been a revolutionary party, 
with a philosophy based on the working people. But be- 
sides agitation among working and poor people, they 
wanted; to educate us politically just to vote for their 
party candidate — which was anything but what the 
masses felt and wanted. It is the same today. 

Some are saying that this society is approaching 
absolute terror. But our age is also the one ip which 
people; are struggling for absolute freedom. These are 
the only two alternatives we have. 

These are some of the ideas that went through my 
mind when I was reading the articles in the Black 
Scholar and contrasting them to our special 1975-76 
Perspectives report printed for everyone to read in this 
issue. 
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from forcing Indira Gondhi out os Nixon was forced out of his presidency, and coming up 
with a Mr. Cleon to continue its class rule, it has stood behind her because the only one 
who could have fulfilled that role — Congress Party Food and Agriculture Minister Jagzivan 
Ram — is on "untouchable" and thus unacceptable to the caste-ridden Party! These almighty 
rulers dare not touch the most primitive of superstitions — diseased starved cows roam the 
streets more freely than do humans called "untouchables" who continue, on the whole, to 
be imprisoned within whatever functional occupation they have been "bom into"! 

As we see in this state-capitalist crisis-ridden age of ours, corruption, exploitation, 
imperialism, endless power politics plays, wars and nuclear weapons are by no means con- 
fined only to the super-powers. 

Of course, though they compare in corruption, none can compare in might with U.S. 
imperialism which, having tilted toward Pakistan when Bangladesh fought for independence 
from it, is now titling to India. But its main eyes ore on Russia, whether that be the coming 
(July 22) European Conference to be held in Helsinki, or its nuclear build-up, or a resump- 
tion of the fake SALT talks "at the summit." For outweighing everything is the mad bomber 
Defense Secretary Schlesinger's projection of "first nuclear capability", by which he means 
action, the h ol oc au st! Last February the Pentagon proposed to develop a "counter force" 
ability for the Trident 2 submarine-based missiles. By May, 1975, the man who was ready 
to institute "7 Days in May" in August, 1 974, should Nixon try to involve the military in 
his battle, testified to Congress that "to avoid defeat in Europe" the U.S. might authorize 
first use of tactical nuclear warheads, of which 7,000 were available to NATO. This was 
followed by an interview with the Washington Post in which he said that "first use of 
nuclear weapons could conceivably involve what we define as strategic force and possibly — 
underscore possibly — involve a selective score at the Soviet Union." By June 20, at his news 
conference, he had some more "ifs", this time moving from the Soviet Union to North 
Korea, "if North Korea invaded the South" tactical nuclear warheads might be used. Where- 
upon came the admission, the first admission ever, that such tactical nuclear warheads were 
indeed stored in South Korea already! 

All in all it is clear that the "counter force", Schlesinger's latest and fundamental 
shift in land-based missiles targetted for cities, can now be targetted from anywhere on 
land, air, or sea directly on missile sites and that this, supposedly, allows for a first use! 

And while everyone was busy catching his breath at this sabre rattling of nuclear 
warheads and first strike capability, the UPl's Helen Thomas tried to verify it with President 
Ford, and here came Mr. Cleon's forked-tongue: "Well, the U.S. still has the policy thot 
means that we have maximum flexibility for the determination of what is in our national 
interest." And when she was brave enough to say that that didn't answer her question, 
whether we'd be first to use nuclear weapons. Ford's press secretary Ron Nessen sounded 
every bit like Nixon's Ron Ziegler with his infamous "inoperative" statement. 

* * * 

WHAT IS TRAGIC about the rulers' madness is thot it does not reside only in the 
U.S. In the Sino-Soviet orbit now become Sino-Saviet conflict, the global politicking is every 
bit as nationalistic end as imperialistic, forcing every independent struggle, no matter where 
it is, to "take sides." At the moment. Black guerrilla is killing Black guerrilla in the latest 
country about to be free — Angola — because each has aligned differently in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, and those contending forces are further fragmented by Mobutu's Zaire-U.S.A. likewise 
working to cut itself a sphere of influence. As if that were not disarray enough, those who 
dare coll themselves Left ond are not directly attached to an existing state power, are never- 
theless likewise reducing the concept of "new economic world order" to whether or not you 
voted in that "thieves' kitchen" called the UN, with the oil kingdoms against "Zionism" 
by which they mean Israeli and/or other Jews. It is this which could not but put the damper 
on the new victories against American imperialism. No new truly independent banner of 
liberation of masses taking destiny into their own hands has been raised. There can be no 
self-mobilization of masses, no matter how totally disgusted with what is and struggling for 
a new, class-less world, that is not tempered by "Where Do We Go From Here?" Why ore 
the struggles for liberation so far removed from Marx's philosophy of liberation? 

Of course, the U.S. is the mightiest of imperialisms, but neither No. 2 nor No. 3 is 
very far behind, and why should we have to abide by "the lesser evil" which only leads 
inexorably to the larger evil in all cases? No, we must not only look at the existing state 
powers, but also self-critically at the so-called New Left. 

It is high noon for the very survival of humanity, and we must not only say what 
we ore against, but spell out what we are for, and spell it out comprehensively, totally, 
philosophically as well as politically; theoretically as well as practically; and above 
all, not as elitist Party vanguardists, but with voices from below os Reason as well as Force. 

* * * 

III. What 1 Form of Movement, Organization 
and Philosophy: Party? The Dialectic? 
Committees? 

The focal point of NATO's internal crisis, net to mention its being undermined from the 
outside, is not alone that Ford-Kissinger's "Year of Europe" has turned out to be nothing 
but a super-salesman for General Dynamics F-16, thereby also undermining the "unity" of 
Europe (which never was) around France Mirage- 15. The tragedy cannot lie there since 
that was inborn in NATO, as it has been in capitalism from the start — producing, of necessity, 
its own gravediggers. Rather, the tragedy is that what "ploys" the role of gravedigger — the 
Sino-Soviet world, in orbit or in conflict — is not the real gravedigger. 

Rather, both poles of world capital — "the West" in conflict on the one hand, and "the 
East" in conflict on the other (1) — even when "the East" broke into two, exposed them- 
selves as rooted totally in opposition to social revolution. That is the mark of our state- 
capitalist age, be capital fully statified, or only "mixed" with private capital, or fully private 
(if there be any such monolith in the post-World War II epoch). Just as, on the one hand, 
West Europe, once it allowed itself to be saved for capitalism by Pax Americana in post- 
, World War II, has nowhere else to go now, so, on the other hond, there is no way out for 
state-capitalism calling itself Communism. 

At no pole is there an exit unless the workers break totally with all state-powers and are 
rooted totally in their own self-mobilization, their own self-determination of ideas as well as 
straggles. The determinant has always been the self-emancipation of the proletariat. 

The totality of the world crisis compels us to fight these absolute terrors with the philos- 
ophy and struggle for freedom in os total a way as Marx had done when he founded a new 
continent of thought, new forces of liberation, new forms of organization- — the First Interna- 
tional ond the Paris Commune. 


(1) As if Teng visiting the NATO countries to lecture them about Russia being Enemy No. 1 
weren't retrogressive enough. Moo, in interview, also berated the American people for taking 
"too seriously" the question of the tapes; evidently Nixon, too, wasn't holf as bod as thot 
"social fascist, Brezhnev"! 


1) The Party? 

Marx had no theory of "The Party." If was only after his death thot Marxists, reducing 
their intellectual tasks to that of "popularizing" Marx and writing political manifestoes, 
invented the concept of Party in place of the proletariat as vanguard; intellectuals being 
assigned "to bring socialism to the proletariat." It is in these German Social Democratic foot- 
steps thot Lenin followed, raising the idea of Party to the level of theory in What Is Ta Be 
Done? What saved him from those footsteps was, first ond foremost, being a revolutionary In 
life as well as in theory. Thus, Whet Is To Be Doae? introduced two new ideas. One was that 
it was not enough to write and orate on Marxism; one— and none more that the intellectual- 
must belong to a local organization and be disc ip lin e d by "it," i.e., the proletariat. 

* • * 

WHEN THE GREATEST CIVIL WAR in Marx' $ lifetime erupted — the Paris Commune — 
he considered it "the political form at lost discovered to work out the economic emancipation 
of the proletariat." The highest form of self-organization was the Poris Commune's "own 
working existence." Thot form of organization, being workers taking destiny into their own 
hands, was the non-state, the totally new form of human relotions, "the genius", the prole- 
tariat, unified spontaneity and organization. Revolution and Reason. 

The eve of November 1917 would arrive before even Lenin recognized thot Marx's Civil 
War in France, not the "Party", was the theoretical and practical preparation for revolution, 
and wrote his State and Revolution. In the two decades between writing What Is To Be Done? 
and his death, he had introduced many changes into his work, the 1905 Revolution having 
been the first to convince him that, far from intellectuals "bringing socialism" to the work- 
ers, the workers in revolt were far in advance of both the Party and its leaders. 

He did not, however — ond therein lies his philosophic ambivalence from which we still 
suffer — ever work out a totally new theory of organization, although he introduced many 
changes, 1903-1923, info the concept of organization, beginning with, offer the 1914 
betrayal, "never again with the Second International, never again its form of organization"; 
then, in the approach of 1917 itself, after he had fully grasped both the dialectic and Marx's 
concept of "going lower ond deeper" into the proletariat and writing State and Revolution. (2) 

Finally, in his Will, he was most critical of all his co- l oa ders, not only of Stalin ( whose 
removal he asked for) and also Trotsky, "the most talented" bat suffering from "n d min is tra 
five mentality," but going so far as to call the "major theo re tician," Bukharin, "not fully a 
Marxist" because he had never "fully grasped the dialectic." 

2) The Dialectic 

This has yet to be worked out as fully organizationally os we have worked it out 
philosophically in Philosophy and Revolution. Seemingly out of nowhere — but actually because 
there is so deep a passion for philosophy straggling for liberation — there suddenly surfaced 
Mao's pretenses to the full understanding of the dialectic os against Stalin who was "not 
completely a metaphysician; he understands the dialectic but not very much". The "New 
Left" may delude itself that there is such a thing as instant Marxism via Mao's voluntarism, 
by endlessly repeating quotations from The Chairman, but, in fact, there is no substitute for 
what Hegel called "the seriousness, the patience, the suffering and the labor of the negative" 
and what Marx called "going lower and deeper" into the proletariat and its Reason. Of the 
essence is the return to beginnings. 

As against the rigidities and state-ism in Phflemphy of Right, (the first work of Hegel 
which Marx criticized os he broke with bourgeois society), Marx considered Hegel's Pb eaereea 
ology of Mind not only the latter's greatest work, but also the source of all, (including the 
revolutionary) dialectic. 

On the level of his day ond the conditions of labor Marx worked out the theory of 
alienation os the theory of alienated labor. In our age, this is ground but not the totality of 
the crisis, especially the whip of the counter-revolution and that coming from within the 
"Left." What is needed is to work out what comes efte» the "Alienated Soul" (the Serf) gets 
o mind of his own. Does Ego or Serf merely replace that of master, or con he "weitergehen" 
(advance)? What, precisely, does he do to practice "the mind of his own," thot is to soy, to 
practice freedom? For Hegel what follows is self-estrangement, the estrangement from objective 
reality He knows now to be the Universal. This struggle between Individual and Universal 
becomes the Great Divide: "Spirit in this cose constructs not merely one world, but a twofold 
world, divided and self-opposed." (p. 510) Who does not recognize Mao, both as revolutionary 
and eounter-revolutionaiy as "in place of revolt appears arrogance ..." 

"This type of spiritual life is the absolute and universal inversion of reality ond thought, 
their entire estrangement the one from the other; it is pure culture . . . each is the opposite 
of itself." (Phenomenology of Mind, pp. 539, 541) 

Lenin's premonition of just such counter-developments had him assert that if, and only If, 
"the population to a man, woman and child" holds destiny in its own hands, retrogression 
would not hold sway. When the Bolsheviks did achieve power and he sow the early bureau- 
cratization, he warned that "History knows oil sorts of retrogression", spelling it out at the 
very last RCP Congress (the 1 1 th) he was to attend, as "a return to capitalism.'' (3) 

* * * 

FAR FROM GROUNDING himself on Lenin's concept. Moo's present mouthing of 
Russia's "return to capitalism" was nowhere to be heard as he genuflected before Stalin and 
his actual return to capitalism which he colled "socialism in one country." That type of 
nationalism Moo accepted in the 1930s and 1940s, ond when he, too, achieved state power, 
the only new thing that he added to Stalin's concept of the monolithic party was that the 
Army, along with the Party, were twin poles of power. 

Mao's "Proletarian" Cultural Revolution, where the proletariat was not only nowhere ta 
be seen, but wos most cotegoricolly asked to remain in the factories and "work harder and 
harder", resolved itself into citing endlessly quotations from The Chairman. "The Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung", to the extent to which it wos "a cult of personality" like thot of Stalin who 
was genuflected to os "the sun of the Himalayas", may hove fooled many because of the 
bogus revolutionary phraseology. It did not foof the Chinese revolutionary youth, os witness 
Sheng Wu-lien's manifesto, "Whither Chino?" (4) 

The attraction of Maoism obroad, in the U.S. A. especially, has other roots, insofar as 
the rootless Black intellectuals ore concerned, they ore attempting ta create o new hybrid of 
Mao's philosophic phraseology ond Cabral's view of "the centrality of theory." In place of 
Cabral's profound analysis of revolutions, ond concluding thot, whereos revolutions will erupt 
sons theory, it is impossible to hove a social revolution succeed without o revolutionary theory. 


(2) There are Marxists who think State and Revolution is but a "rewrite" of Civil War in 
France. See Marxism and Freedom, Ch. 1 1 . 

(3) See Vol. IX, of Lenin's Selected Works, Speech ot the Eleventh Congress. 

(4) Sheng Wu-lien's Manifesto is reproduced extensively in Pkiiosopky and Revolution, pp. 
176-182. "Instant Marxism and the Black Intellectual" (News A Letters, July, 1975) is to be 
considered part of this section of Draft Perspectives. 

(CeaHnaed ea Rage 12) 
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they ore grounding themselves in Moo's concept of "20 years in one day" by becoming instant 
Marxists. That is neither Marxism nor actual African revolutionary development. It is 
blinding oneself to the fact that there is no revolution anywhere on the African continent now 
that is not endangered by the Sino-Soviet conflict compelling it "to take sides," as witness the 
tfrree factions in Angola soon to be free and already murdering each other. 

• * * 

AS FOR THE MAOISM INFILTRATING the Women's Liberation Movement, toke NAM 
women's caucus. It dared called itself "socialist-feminist" but rejected any genuine Marxists 
and all Marxist discussions other than that of The Chairman. Far from being far revolution. 
It holds onto tails of state-capitalism calling itself Communism as it dreams of state power, 
in the 1960s, at least, the attraction of Mooism, with its slogan "power comes out of the 
barrel of a gun," did signify to its adherents a short-cut to revolution. In the 1970s it has 
degenerated to a short-cut to state power. Without any proletarian base, NAM already 
acted not only as elitists, but as power holders, while grafting upon their monolithism a 
papular frontism that would give them a base. 

Mao has the state power to excommunicate "the late Hegel" whose views "are even 
more nefarious today", and declaim also against Engels for not seeing that there is "basically 
no negation of negation". (5) Mao's ignorance of the Hegel fan- Marx ion dialectic was 
recognized by Hegel though Mao was not yet bom. "The alienated type of mind, driven to the 
acme of its opposition, where pure volition and the pure volitional agent are still kept distinct, 
•educes the opposition to a transparent form, and therein finds itself . . . Absolute freedom 
has thus squared and balanced the self-apposition of universal and single will . . . (and 
become) absolute terror," (Phenomenology, p. 610) having reduced "absolute freedom" to a 
single "lection." 

Hegel did not, after oil, fully know Mao who had reduced this "absolute freedom" just 
to one. But the philosophy of revolution that will give the new actions their direction cannot 
be fenced in by a faction or a Party, or One. Social storms from under the whip of the 
counter-revolution will not be stilled; they are already brewing underground. We must, there- 
fore, start there — on the new level of movement from practice. Which is why the whole 
question of organization and spontaneity must be considered anew on the basis of the two 
decades where this movement from practice was bom anew and yet was directly related to 
Marx's Humanism. 

3) The Committees 

ONCE AGAIN WE ARE BACK to the relationship of organization to spontaneity, and to 
philosophy. And it is here where we have to spell it out most concretely for 1975-76, and in 
doing so we must face the fact that we have not measured up to the challenge of 
Plufcnophy and Revolution os Organization Builder. 

Now, then, the organizational question, when it comes to our own growth, has to take in 
os one not only our participation in liberation struggles — class. Black, women, youth — but the 
manifestation of that ever-deepening philosophy of liberation in organizational form. 


C5) Moo's talk of "Problems of Philosophy," Aug. 18, 1964, as reproduced during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, constitutes part of the now famous Won-sui documents, which have been 
translated by National Technical Information Service of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
February 1974. Miscellany of Moo Tse-tung Thought, Vols. 1 and 2, pp. 384, 394. 


Why are we only known as News A Letters and not News and Letters Committees as if 
organization of thought and self-activity could possibly develop outside on organizational 
framework? Ever since we hod broken with the concept of the "party to lead", why do our 
readers think that we have no organizational form that produces the paper, the pamphlets, 
the activities, the participation with other organizations? (The National Organizer will de- 
velop this in detail.) 

The opening session will find us with a hew edition of Block, Brown and Red in which 
the section on the Indian Movement is rot only new, but has been written by a Native 
American, a new member. It bodes well for the other pamphlets. We are planning no less than 
three in 1975-76. The first and most important, in the immediate sense as it will come out 
before the end of this year, is a Marxist-Humanist analysis of what were the actual "engines" 
of the American revolution — the Committees of Correspondence — and other forms of revolt 
from below by Blacks, indentured servants and artisans, rather than the Administration's 
bicentennial farce which perpetuates the myth of American democracy os interpreted by the 
first American c o un t er -revolution ond from which we suffer to this day. The pamphlet will be 
written by a worker ond an intellectual and carry a preface by the REB. The question of two 
authors for eoch of the pamphlets is more than characteristic of our form of unity of worker 
ond intellectual; for authorship is not exhausted by the dual authors who sign it, i.e., have 
responsibility for research and writing. In fact it is a collective effort. It represents the 
organization as a whole in which our sympathizers likewise participate. 

The pamphlet on working women will fallow the same method of creativity, and may in 
fact introduce something new also from the working women's struggles that ore directly 
related to Women's Liberation in the Bay Area. In any case, it will be discussed first by 
News and Letters Women's Liberation Committees separately and then by the Plenum as a 
whole. 

The third pamphlet will show a totally new aspect to what is new to begin with — a study 
of the first American Hegelians — as they relate to feminism and philosophy on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, as early Marxists with labor, specifically the first general strike in 
America — St. Louis, 1877 — and its tie to the First International. 

Also planned for 1976 is the reinstitutian of WEEKLY POLITICAL LETTERS. News A 
Letters comes out every month ond that is too far between events occurring in the objective 
world. The dialectical concretization of those analyses is imperative not only for Marxist- 
Humanists but for our readership, nationally ond internationally. (Because of the new series of 
classes on Women as Reason and Force, it will be impossible to start before the new year, but 
it is projected for then.) 

Finally, and above all, of course, comes News A Letters itself. Finances are such that to 
exist we will need a minimum of $10,000 above and beyond the regular contributions. Though 
we are in no financial position to consider expanding the paper to a 12-poger regularly, we do 
project having a minimum of three issues os 12-pagets. 

Be it the question of the minimum $10,000 special fund we will need, or the continuation 
of free issuance of "Unemployment Lines"; be it the introduction of new Weekly Political 
Letters, or expansion of shop papers; be it the new pamphlets on Committees of Correspond- 
ence, Working Women, First American Hegelians, or the new edition of Block, Brown and Red, 
none of the activities or writings can be separated from making philosophy and revolution a 
reality. 

—THE RESIDENT EDITORIAL BOARD 


Reviewer stresses essence of freedom m Philosophy ond Revolution 

„ :-'t 


Kays Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution, From 
Hegel to Sartre, and from Marx to Mao. New York: 
Delacorte Press, 1973 (See ad, p. 9.) 

* » * 

Throughout Philosophy and Revolution Raya Dunay- 
evskaya never loses sight of freedom and revolution 
which is the driving force of Hegelian Marxism in its 
dash with historical and political institutions organized 
upon the separation of theory and praxis . . . 

AS EARLY AS 1958, Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom made abundantly dear the relevance of Hege- 
Bpi thought for Marxist politics. This message has now 
been absorbed to suit both the slow pace of academic 
Marxist discussion and the cruel swiftness of Soviet 
counter-revolution in East Central Europe. Surely, if any- 
one stood Hegel on his feet it was Hegel himself, rooted 
firmly in the ground of revolutionary history where Marx 
could meet him. It took Diamat to separate Marx and 
Hegel in the upsydownsy land of Soviet state oppression 

Dunayevskaya speaks clearly where others, Sartre, 
Camus, and Merleau-Ponty, for example, agonized for the 
longest time. In the context of the cold war, the French 
Left might be excused for hesitating between American 
and Soviet imperialism. In the new context of detente, 
the need to speak clearly is even more imperative — 
and in this the bond between Hegel and Marx is the 
strongest link in the chain of human freedom and revolu- 
tion. Since the struggle for the human mind outweighs 
the significance of the orientation of the Marxist mind 
bent to Party directives and academic prejudices, Dun- 
ayevskaya’s faith is in the praxis of the people, which is 
there beneath the twist and turns of doctrine, state op- 
pression and economic exploitation and calls for an end 
to pre-bistory . . . 

Dunayevskaya has a keen sense of the political move- 
ments that keep philosophy alive. The claim to greatness 
in politics is often a matter of historical vision: he who 
lacks it is lost. Yet the same is true of the wholly vision- 
ary politician. The great politician, therefore, must belong 
to his times— not slavishly, but openly inspecting its de- 
mands. This is the appeal of Lenin and in this he has 
served as a model to many thinkers who have felt the 
need to achieve a basic orientation within the drift of 
Marxism and world politics. In tins regard, Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s appeal to Lenin joins with similar efforts by 
Lukacs, Merleau-Ponty, and Althusser whom she rightly 
dismisses (pp. 302-303), though of course, they aH dome 
to diff erent ends . . . 

What Dunayevskaya makes abundantly clear is that 
’ it wais by turning to Hegel that Lenin sought to find a 
way to avoid making theory the mere appendage of state 


practice, while reserving to practice a more creative 
political role than the retroactive determination or re- 
vision of ideology. But this meant that Marxist materi- 
alism could never be the simple enforcement of political 
will, any more than political will could be exercised with- 
out a theoretical understanding of the specific class re- 
lations it presupposed. 

* * » 

ONE WOULD HAVE thought that it is no longer 
arguable that Marxism can be separated from its Hege- 
lian sources. Yet, recently this argument has reappeared 
in the influential contributions to critical theory de- 
veloped by Habermas and by the structuralist readings 
of Marx fostered by Althusser. Although Dunayevaskaya 
does nbt deal in detail with these developments, one can 
share her work by extending its argument in this direc- 
tum. This is necessary because behind the complexity of 
Habermas’ and Althusser’s arguments over Marxist so- 
cial science there still lurks the problem of the relat i on 
between philosophy and revolution. If Marx can be sep- 
arated from Hegel then the revolution can be banded 
over to the Party or else resubjecti vised . . . 

Habermas succeeds in making Marx an intellectual 
dope by suppressing the connections between Marx’s 
analysis of economic processes and the conduct of class 
struggle, whereas this is the pervasive feature of the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, the Grundrisse 
and Capital. But Hegel fares no better than Marx, Mice 
Habermas tries to put together what he first separated. 
Whereas it is obvious (hat the dialectic of recognition is 
central to both (he Phenomenology of Spirit and the 
Philosophy of Right, Habermas restricts its significance 
to Hegel’s early theological and political writings. Haber- 
mas’ thesis, therefore, turns upon a special version of 
early Hegel, as well as Marx, each separated from the 
totality of their work . . . 

Althusser settles the split between Hegel and Marx 
on what he calls an epistemological break. The latter 
entails a decisive departure from Marx’s early de- 
pendence upon Hegel’s critique of bourgeois civil society, 
as well as Feuerbach’s materialist critique of Hegel 
which so enchanted Marx and Engels prior to the Ger- 
man Ideology when they “settled" their philosophical 
consciousness. Indeed, according to Althusser, Marx 
“was never strictly speaking a Hegelian.” Ibis early 
dependence, so obvious from Marx’s doctoral dissertation, 
and from the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, 
but also in Capital, belongs, if we are to believe Al- 
thusser, only to the very early period of Marx’s “dis- 
ordered” consciousness. Even then it functioned only 
to produce the “prodigious reaction” required for its 


dissolution! With Habermas and Althusser we have to 
choose between Marx the dope and Marx the sick lad . . . 
» * » 

IT HARDLY BEARS comment that a simplistic 
theory of economic determinism and even more so, an 
otherworldly idealism makes an enigma of the whole 
Marxist conception of revolutionary praxis. The curious 
thing is that Althusser’s theory at structural overdeter- 
mination, which he believes is what separates Marx from 
Hegel, is actoaHy due much more to his own gloss upon 
the political praxis of Lenin. But it is precisely here that 
we need Dunayevskaya’s insistence upon Lenin’s relation 
to Hegel, as well, of course, as her own reading of Hegel. 
Just as she was one of the first to emphasize the import- 
ance of Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, 
so now we owe to her fresh understanding of Lenin’s 
Philosophical Notebooks, a work which should strengthen 
the chain between Hegel, Marx, and Lenin. . . . 

By leaving aside history Althusser is able to parade 
an elegant s tr u ct u ralism which appears to have no blood 
on its hands. It requires little thought to contrast Al- 
thusser’s s tru c tur alism with Marx’s own structural 
models of simple and expanded reproduction which, by 
combining history and structuralism, revealed bow capi- 
tal came into the world dripping with the Mood of its 
proletariat and colonials. Althusser cleans up Soviet 
ideology, only to leave the sorrows of socialist capital 
accumulation, aggravated perhaps by the cold war en- 
tente, without comment 

Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution makes a 
valuable contribution to the developments of Marxism 
that have occurred in France and Italy, as well as to 
the debates at East European revisionists and West Ger- 
man critical theorists. A particular merit of her study 
is its attempt to embrace developments in the U.S., 
China and Africa. Whatever her success in this, her work 
suggests the need for a new Communist Manifesto. For 
today “ein Gespenst geht um in Europa”— and it is the 
spirit of Hegel. This is so because the contemporary prob- 
lem facing socialism is still to try to understand what 
it means to change the world. 

—John O’Neill 


Copies of TELOS, Number 22, Winter 1974-75, 
which contains the complete 8 page renew of 
Philosophy and Revolution by John O’Neill, ex- 
cerpted above, are avafiaMe for ftlt each from 
News A LaMa rs, 19 80 E. Jefferson, Detroit, ML 
48297 or frlafei TELOS, Dept, of Sociology, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Me. 631%. 
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Strong stnn 
\x-jc would end 

busing mess 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Several workers called saying how happy they were 
about the New Hampshire defeat of Louis C. Wyman, 
Republican candidate for the Senate, by John Durkin, 
the Democrat. When asked why some workers were 
excited over Durkin’s victory when there is a big major- 
ity of Democrats in the Senate and House, and President 
Ford gets away with a veto of practically anything he 
does not agree with, one worker said: “Yes, we know 
that some Democrats are more reactionary than some 
Republicans, but this election in New Hampshire was 
where Ford and Reagan went to campaign for Wyman. 

“All the newscasters were saying the two were put- 
ting their prestige on the line, Reagan to get out all the 
right-wing voters and Ford to get out all the middle-of- 
the-roaders and liberal Republicans. 

“Everywhere that Ford has gone to help out a candi- 
date, the candidate has lost. At work we were saying 
that if this continues, there will be all Democrats in the 
Senate and House and Ford’s vetoes will be overruled.” 
FORD WITH BUSINESS 

Many workers say Ford is the most racist President 
that has ever sat in the White House in modern times, 



How long can U.S. 'in perpetuity' 
imperialism last in Latin America? 


as well as the most anti-labor. The Nixon-Ford policies j,y E u g ene Walker 

are with big business corporations, and big business gets 
more, while the poor and working people get less. 

Ford has cut money from every progressive and 
social program that was established in the 1960s. Many 
have been cut out completely. He is saying that school 
busing won’t be an issue in next year’s national election, 
but everywhere that he speaks to an all-white audience, 
he states his “better way” position against busing, only 
never says what the “better way” is. 

When President Eisenhower dispatched U.S. troops 
to little Rock some 20 years ago to force Integration, 
he stated it was because integration was the law of the 
land. Twenty years later, this appointed President Ford 
never once mentions the law of the land or integration. 

A Black steelworker from Birmingham, Ala. I was 
talking with said if the government had taken a forceful 
position in all integration cases, there would not be any 
talk or discussion on school busing today. It would be all 
over and forgotten, and everyone would be getting on 
with the business at hand. 

FIGHT FOR INTEGRATION 

Birmingham was the most segregated city in this 
country. After the big revolution there, when the Civil 
Rights Acts became law, a government official came into 
the steel mill, telling management that segregated facil- 
ities had to go, and gave the company so many days to 
rid itself of all segregated signs. 

Everywhere in the plant there were signs, “White 
Only” and “Colored.” There were no signs “Colored 
Only.” The reason was that if a white used the colored 
facility he was not breaking a law, but if a Black worker 
was caught using white facilities he was breaking a law 
and could be fired. 

Many Black workers never dreamed they would see 
the day this change would come, and when it did, many 
white workers accepted it. But extreme racist and KKK 
elements yelled they would quit first before bathing 
with a Black or drinking from the same fountain. They 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Nothing has so enraged the Latin Americans 
against U.S. imperialism recently as its self- 
righteousness about the cocaine traffic. Presi- 
dent Alphonso Lopez Michelsen of Colombia has 
even compared it to British imperialism’s 19th 



Reprinted from CENCOS, Mexico 


century opium wars against China, adding, “We 
cannot invade the U.S. with our cocaine unless 
there’s an American connection.” As he landed 
in Washington, D.C. today (Sept. 25), his lan- 
guage was a great deal more diplomatic, stress- 
ing “other” problems he will discuss with Ford 
and Kissinger. 

One thing we may be sure that neither the American 
connection nor the Colombian presence will discuss is 
the actual condition of the peasants and workers in 
Colombia. This “liberal” president who was elected in 
1974 (when Colombia had an election for the first time 
in 20 years), has done little with his “agrarian reforms” 
to ameliorate the land problem. The big landowners — 
4.3 percent of the population — control no less than 67.5 
percent of the land while 73.1 percent of the 24 million 
population hold only 7.2 percent in parcels under 25 
acres each, which is way too small to support a family 
at bare minimum. 

The government calls peasant attempts to take mat- 
ters into their own hands “land invasions” and represses 
them ruthlessly. Last week this resulted in the assassin- 
ation of Gen. Quinones, inspector general of the armed 
forces. This is not only a question of the specific guer- 
rilla force — the National Liberation Army — which 
took credit for the killing. It is that the peasants have 
given them sanctuary because they can no longer tolerate 
conditions in the country. 

There is one irony in the fact that it is a Colombian 
dignitary who is here this week when Kissinger is so wor- 
ried about Panama and the possibility of a “nationalistic 
guerrilla type of operation that we have not seen before 
in the Western Hemisphere.” 

‘IN PERPETUITY’ 

It is that Panama is precisely the country that 
was created by our earliest imperialist, Teddy Roosevelt, 
when, in 1903, Colombia balked at terms for a Canal, and 
he promptly financed a revolt in what is now Panama. 
Roosevelt, sending a cruiser with Marines to prevent Co- 
lombia from quelling the revolt, recognized the country in 
three days, and in two weeks had a treaty which ceded 
to the U.S. a ten mile wide strip from sea to sea “in 
perpetuity.” 

Today 70 percent of the traffic through the canal 
either originates or ends at a U.S. port. The toll rates set 
by the U.S. when toe canal opened have never been in- 
creased in all the years of operation. Panama meanwhile 
receives a small annual fee. That such an infinitesimal 
fee makes a contribution to the Panamanian budget only 
indicates the totality of their underdevelopment. 

“In perpetuity” has been and is the naked truth of 
U.S. domination of all of Latin America. The Canal Zone, 
with the Defense Department’s U.S. Southern Command 
headquarters, its 13 major U.S. military installations, its 
10,000 members of the Army, Navy, Air Force and Ma- 
rines, its 6,000 Defense Department civilians, its U.S. 
Army School of the Americas where some 50,000 Latin 
Americans have been trained in such areas as counter- 
insurgency warfare, has served as the military’s guar- 
antee of this domination. 

The U.S. “man in South Vietnam” Ellsworth Bunker, 
(ambassador 1967-73) has now become the chief negoti- 
ator for a new Panama Canal Treaty. “Eventually with- 
out a treaty we’ll face a confrontation With the Pana- 
manians,” he warns. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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‘Welfare system treats us like prisoners' 



Los Angeles, Cal. — The welfare system is one 
of many institutions whose theory is to keep 
recipients dependent on the crumbs of capitalism. 

You are guilty until proven innocent. There are 
some cases of “fraud” found in the system, but the wel- 
fare system causes “fraud” as it is impossible to live on 
the welfare grant. We are now being classified as the 
ABC’s of the welfare rolls: Asians, Blacks and Chicanos, 
as if we are the only color on welfare. I refuse to use 
the word “race” as the system does because as far as I 
know there is only one race — the human race. 

The system treats us like prisoners who have been 
let out on parole. We have to report to our parole officer 
every first of the month in terms of the W-2 form. The 

W-2 forms ask such questions as: what other income do 
you have, work expenses, child care, cash on hand or in 
the bank; who moved in or out of the home, went to jail 
or the hospital, quit or started school, married, became 
pregnant or gave birth, started or refused or quit a job; 
have you bought or sold anything since last report day. 

If this isn’t bad enough, the District Attorney’s office 
has to get in on the act with missing fathers. Now keep 
in mind your monthly report (W-2) which says neither 
you nor your children can be denied assistance because 
you fail to provide information concerning the identity or 
whereabouts of an absent parent. 

Yet the question on the District Attorney’s form 
states: “Are you sure that he is the father of the child? 
Has he acknowledged this to anyone? If so bring these 
witnesses to my office with you when you come in. Also 
any pictures of the children and father together, besides 
a full description of the father and any of his friends.” 

These are some of the things that we are facing. Too 
bad we can’t do like our Congressmen who found out that 
a hamburger cost ten cents more in the Senate cafeteria 
than it did in the House lunchroom, complained, and gave 
themselves a ten percent pay raise. 

— Audrey Williams 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — I work as a teacher’s aid and my 
wages are so low that welfare subsidizes my income. This 
past year, the Department of Social Services (DSS) cut 
my check $70 a month and raised the cost of my food 
stamps $40 a month, with only one month’s notice. That 
really, really hurt. These cuts were part of the DSS “Cor- 
rective Action Plan” which resulted in 21,000 families 
being cut off welfare, and about 30,000 more families 
having their grants reduced. 

The goverment says it only takes me $40 a month 
for work expenses. Now out of that $40, I have to pay 
for health and grooming, half-way decent clothing, and 
transportation. I have to drive 15 miles round-trip to 
work each day and I am told that I can not have a car 
Valued at more than $1,000. 

Since it costs me money to work, I had actually 
thought about quitting. But the DSS told me I couldn’t 
quit my job without a “good” reason or my grant would 
be terminated. 

Women are being forced to take low-paying jobs that 
never get them off welfare. The newest “plan” is that 
everyone on welfare in Wayne County will have to work 
for no wages just to get their check. 

Now I haven’t always been on welfare. I was two 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Detroit, Los 
Angeles or New York, write to the ad- 
dresses in the box on page 3. 
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suffered and were miserable, and Blacks along with some 
whites had a field day ribbing them. 

Rather than shower with Blacks, these whites would 
drive home dirty and in their muckers. Some were being 
stopped by police in an all-white neighborhood, mis- 
takenly thinking they were Black. Some wives would 
not let them in their homes until they pulled off their 
clothing, taking them blankets out to the car. Every day 
those whites that had accepted it would tell some Black 
f worker what had happened, and they would laugh. 

BLACK FOREMEN 

Then the company began to put Blacks on super- 
vision. Again there was hollering by some white workers 
that they would never work for a Black foreman. After 
several whites were fired by Black foremen, and the 
firings were upheld, that changed those racists’ thinking 
and actions. 

“Today,” the steelworker added, “you would think 
the plant had been operated in this manner from the 
. beginning of time. Blacks are in every skilled job, and 
Black-white relations are as good as in any plant in this 
country. We discuss politics, the world crisis, and sub- 
jects of importance. We feel this is how it should be.” 


months pregnant when my husband left me. I worked as 
long as I could and after I couldn’t manage it, I went 
down and applied for welfare. I was ashamed and em- 
barrassed, even though I had worked 10 years prior as 
a cook. 

I joined a Welfare Rights Organization (WRO) and 
learned that I did have certain rights as a welfare recip- 
ient, things the workers knew but would never tell us. I 
also learned that people who are on welfare are still 
human beings and they’re entitled to some dignity, pride, 
and respect. 

I started making speeches and when I went to a 
National Organization for Women (NOW) meeting, I 
found out I was a feminist. I’ve been one for years but 
I just never knew it. 

My consciousness had reached the point to think “I 
am proud to be a woman and I’m entitled to equal pay 
for what I do.” I am now trying to help the feminists 
understand that there are other women besides the 
middle-class suburbanites, but it’s difficult for them to 
identify with Black women like myself. 

But I think all of us are going to have to learn to 
respect each other for what we are and to learn to live 
together without separatism. That’s about the only way 
any of us will survive. 

—April Holiday 


I WL NOTES I 

Four hundred catering workers, mostly Asian women, 
are striking London’s Heathrow Airport demanding better 
working conditions and higher wages. The women pre- 
pare and clean food in ankle-deep water and unbelievable 
heat and stench. Planes have already been forced to 
make stops at other airports to pick up food. 

* * * 

Protesting proposed welfare cuts, 60 demonstrators 
disrupted the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
shouting, “Jobs or income now!” and “Restore the wel- 
fare cuts!” This action comes on the heels of demon- 
strations by day care workers, governmental employees, 
and the elderly, all protesting cuts in human service 
funds. 

* * * 

At the South African Women’s Freedom Day celebra- 
tion, women of South Africa and Namibia expressed 
solidarity with each other. A spokeswoman said, “Past 
history and today’s life shows that the infinite power of 
unity can overcome the most formidable enemy.” The 
celebration commemorates the first massive demonstra- 
tion on Aug. 9, 1913 — organized by women — against 
the racist South African “pass” laws. 

IWY Conferences: issues 

by Molly Jackson 

The International Women’s Year conferences in 
Mexico this summer contained a hectic mixture of fem- 
inism, nationalism and superpower politics. So over- 
whelming, at both the official UN conference and the 
unofficial Tribune, were the “revelations” that the ma- 
jority of the world’s women live close to starvation, 
that no one could pretend “women’s issues” are unre- 
lated to total revolution. 

Even within the poverty-stricken places, however, 
women’s lives are so much worse than men’s, that even 
the presence of many anti-feminists — from official dele- 
gates at the UN conference to organized disrupters at 
the Tribune — failed to suppress a tremendous feeling of 
“one world” among the women there. 

NATURAL INTERNATIONALISTS 

At a recent NOW meeting, one woman reported: 
“The U.S. Government tried to take over International 
Women’s Year, the Mexicans tried to intimidate it, but 
the ‘Communist’ countries, while claiming their women 
were already liberated, seemed the 
most scared of it.” 

Nothing better sums up the ac- 
tual two worlds within each country 
— the world of the few who control 
work, culture, education, even the 
air we breathe, and the world of the 
many who have little control over 
their own lives. 

All the “Communist” countries, 
both Russian and Chinese varieties, 
claimed their women were al~eady liberated and were 
attending only to give moral support to others. A Rus- 
sian man boasted that they plan to further free their 
women by importing more washing machines and other 
labor-saving devices, and that they wish their women 
were “as slim and attractive” as women in other coun- 
tries! Women share such similar social relations in 
every society that we are naturally internationalists as 
well as revolutonaries. 

INFORMAL VS. FORMAL DISCUSSIONS 

Some of those who attended from NOW were naive- 
ly surprised at both the strength of anti-U.S'. nationalism 
and the realization of their own cultural and class biases. 


Oglala Nation re-established 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

I feel as excited now about the movement for freedom 
among the Indians as I did when I first knew about 
and took part in the Civil Rights Movement. There is 
so much happening that I have mixed feelings about 
the different directions this movement is taking, 

I think the most important development since the 
occupation of Wounded Knee has been the establish- 
ment of the Oglala Lakota Nation: 

“We the traditional people of the Oglala Lakota 
Nation whose governing body is the Lakota Treaty Coun- 
cil, hereby declare to the Government of the United 
States that we terminate ourselves from the present 
Tribal Government ... 

“Before United States Governmental interference in 
our internal affairs, we were capable of managing our- 
selves. Today our traditional form of government remains 
strong, while the one imposed on us by your govern- 
ment has brought only confusion, poverty, death and 
destruction. 

“Therefore, in order to retain our national identity 
as a sovereign people, we see no other recourse but to 
follow our traditional leaders who have determined that 
we must return to our own way of governing ourselves. 
In future matters we will deal only with the Secretary 
of State or the President of the United States himself.” 

The resolution from Talking Leaf calls for enforce- 
ment of the 1868 Treaty of Fort Laramie. Since 1868 
the Federal Government has taken millions of acres 
from the people without their consent. On June 26, Dick 
Wilson, Tribal Council President, ceded one-eighth of 
the Pine Ridge Reservation to the Federal Government, 
including one-half of the White Clay district where the 
shoot-out with the FBI occurred on the same day. I 
don’t see hoi# that could have been a coincidence. 

Larry Red Shirt explained: “The people are the 
ones who make up the Oglala Nation, who sat down in 
meetings and directed the chiefs and headmen to hand- 
carry the resolution back to Washington . . . giving 
back control to the people at the grass roots level.” 
Milo Yellow Hair described the growing resistance 
to the harassment, intimidation, and assault: “We’re 
having a lot of meetings, young and old. We’re getting 
tighter . . . We started looking to the old people for 
advice because they carry the Oglala Sioux tradition.” 

This concrete action by the people is so important 
because the Oglala Lakota Nation is dealing with the 
U.S. with the most powerful weapon it has — the full 
involvement of all of its own people. 


Several women reported that a Nigerian at the Tribune 
who refused to use the word “feminism” was in fact 
the most militant feminist there. 

The best discussions were not at either conference 
but in the small meetings in the halls, where women 
felt freer to speak their minds. Some purposely sat in 
the halls so they would not have to vote the way their 
governments had instructed them to. 

The U.S. had the audacity to send an official dele- 
gation of political hacks headed by a right-wing gov- 
ernment administrator-businessman to the UN Confer- 
ence. Dominated by the power politics of the U.S., Rus- 
sia and China, it had little to do with women. The 
“World Plan of Action” which they finally produced, 
takes ten long years to fulfill and addresses so few 
women’s problems that one Australian at the Tribune 
commented, “You would think women never did anything 
besides lactateL” 

PHILOSOPHY IS LACKING 

The Tribune was not representative of most women, 
either, who could never afford such a trip, but it did 
attract many who are deeply involved in women’s 
causes. They created the feeling of “one world” but 
what are we left with? Feeling good about women, even 
on an international level, does not change the world. 
Only when mass movements, including the masses of 
women, tear up existing society and begin to create a 
new one, will women have control over their own lives. 

Thus, while there was much discussion about wom- 
en’s issues at the Tribune, there was none about a 
philosophy of women’s liberation. This lack of a total 
view of social revolution is what allows those like the 
Latin American “anti-imperialists” to mistake feminism 
for an enemy, and the NOW women to accept the dis- 
rupters’ claim to being “Marxists.” 

Whether their class bias would permit the NOW 
women, despite their deep feeling for women’s freedom, 
to accept the new continent of thought that Marx dis- 
covered, they should know that Marx worked for wom- 
en’s rights and completely opposed what he called “vul- 
gar communism”, a change in property forms without a 
total change in: human relations. It was he who worked 
out a philosophy of liberation for our age, and we have 
yet to make real his vision of freedom in any society. 


lacked clarity of philosophy 
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Uniroyal cuts workers' break time, blasts medical leaves 


Detroit, Mich. — Uniroyal management had 
everyone in the plant attend a second meeting 
to tell us we had to do better on the scrap, and 
we had to build more tires. It was the same 
threat, that if we don’t pick up production, there’s a 
possibility of shutting the plant down. 

They’re also trying to cut out medical leaves. Man- 
agement said there were so many people going on med- 
ical leave that it was costing the company a lot of 
money, and that they were going to take some kind of 
steps. I know one woman who was dismissed for being 
on medical. She had to go to arbitration to get her job 
back. Then it was with the stipulation that she had to 
work a year without being off. 

They say we take too many medicals, yet they don’t 
do anything to prevent us from getting sick. The plant 
should be ventilated properly, because during the summer 
months we really suffer. And there are things they can 
do to cut out the noise. 

When the production standards are so high and you 
work every day, j*ou are bound to get sick and so run 
down that it takes a medical to get well again. 

You can’t go to the office and say you need a day 
off because you’re moving, or you have a sick baby, 
or you can’t find a babysitter. You have to call in sick 
because you just can’t explain anything to those people— - 
especially if you’re a woman. If you’re of childbearing 


age, you’re going to be sick. 

Before, management allowed us to take a break 
every hour. All of a sudden, when they brought the new 
machines in, they discontinued it, even though we were 
getting our production out. 

It seems to me that for an eight-hour work day, you 
should be allowed more than an 18-minute lunch and 
two 10-minute breaks. 

We have no relief people. We used to have relief 
women, so that if you had to go to the bathroom, maybe 
you could get one of them to work in your place. A 
man can walk away, because there’s two of them 
working together, and the other one can carry on while 
he’s away. But if a woman leaves her job, the whole 
thing stops until she gets back. 

Now if you get sick and go to first aid and the ma- 
chine stops, the builders don’t get paid for the time 
you’re gone. They only pay those idled when the ma- 
chine stops if it’s because someone is hurt on the job. 

Another problem with down time that was brought 
out in the meeting is that if your machine is broken 
down for an hour, the supervisor is supposed to OK it 
so you get your regular pay. But they scratch it off and 
say they’re not going to pay you. This keeps the work- 
ers’ morale way down. They are trying to strip us of 
every last thing, and the union says nothing about what is 
going on. 

— Uniroyal worker 


Rank-and-file coal miners' strike draws new battle lines 


Morgantown, W. Va. — The month-long August wild- 
cat strike of rank-and-file coal miners proved to them 
that when they take actions into their own hands to settle 
their work and safety grievances, they have to fight 
against not only the coal operators and their police and 
courts, but also their own union. 

They tried to get a clause to strike over local griev- 
ances in the contract negotiated with the coal operators in 
December 1974, but the operators rejected this and United 
Mine Worker President Miller went along with them. 
Instead, a ‘“streamlined” new district grievance proced- 
ure was supposed to be set up in two months to speed 
up the handling of grievances. Instead of two months, it 
took the strike seven months later, to get the grievance 
procedure set up in District 17, where the strike began. 

Grievances are matters of life and death for miners 
► where it comes to matters of safety. It was bad enough 
under the old contract, when grievances often took 
months to be settled — if even then. Now the miners had 
nothing, and grievances were piling up by the hundreds. 

The coal operators had a field day. Instead of trying 
to settle any grievances, they challenged every one, 
knowing nothing could be done since there was no 
grievance appeals board to act on them. 

A strike in a mine in Logan County, W. Va. 
lit the fuse, and when the coal operators went to the 
courts to get an injunction against the strikers, the strike 
exploded into seven states and involved some 80,000 
miners who shut down three-fourths of the coal industry 
in the country. 

The injunctions were granted under Nixon’s Supreme 
Court 1970 decision in the “Boys Market” case, which 
ruled that a no-strike clause exists in a contract if it has 
a grievance process and binding arbitration provisions, 
which the miners’ contract contains. 

With these injunctions, the operators had strike 
leaders fined, and jailed, and sued the unions for hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars. 

In the meantime, the union was bearing down on the 
miners trying to get them to return to work. The UMW 
Executive Board passed a resolution giving it the power 
to bring charges in emergency situations against mem- 
bers whose actions “seriously jeopardize the integrity 
of the union.” The Board also acted to refuse to defend 
miners charged with picketing mines other than their 
own or to pay strike fines. Never before has the union 
come out so openly against its own members. 

But perhaps the worst thing about the strike was 
that at the end, there were miners who crossed picket 
lines on the orders of their own union. This is something 
that miners have never done before in modern history. 

More than one battle line was drawn in this strike. 
The operators and union bureaucrats may have won this 
fight, but they are mistaken if they think the battle is 
over. The rank-and-file miners have long been the shock 
troops of American labor, and they are showing the way 
that future battles will have to be fought — against the 
bosses, the operators, courts, police and their own union. 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — On the night of Aug. 28, a new-hire 
up on the sixth floor was pushed to the point that he 
attacked his foreman with a rubber mallet, then ran 
off. That same night someone jumped off the Springwells 
bridge in front of the plant onto the 1-75 freeway and 
killed himself. Although that incident was hushed up, 
we have heard it said that he was the same worker. 

The new-hires in the plant now are being used to 
settle jobs, all with a lot of work added on. That is one 
thing the union shouldn’t allow. Jobs should never be 
settled by workers who have no union representation 
and can’t object, and after that any worker has to do it. 
But more and more, the union isn’t representing any 
workers. Thousands of 78s filed six months ago or more 
are still just sitting. 

■Meanwhile the committeemen say keep doing your 
job. They give us a lot of reasons why not to write up 
a foreman, and at times lately they have refused to 
answer a committee call. 

It is the company that sets production, and they are 
adding work onto every job, and speeding up the line. 
But workers are angrier about what the union is doing, 
because the union is supposed to represent us. Instead, 
it takes care of company business. 

One day in Dept. 11, it was not a foreman, but the 
fourth floor alternate committeeman, who came up to 
the glass liner operation and asked the workers why they 


were working in the hole. 

The company has been using scare tactics to try to 
get every last bit of production at Fleetwood. It has 
threatened that if the plant gets too radical, production 
will move to the New Jersey plant. 

Right before changeover, the company stated they 
would ship the K-jobs (for Sevilles) to New Jersey if 
they didn’t get the quality and quantity they wanted. 
They had big posters up saying, “Quality keeps the K.” 
Any tactic that can be used to try to keep the workforce 
divided, the company will use, and the union is helping 
them. — Dept. 11 worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — They seem to have called back as 
many people from lay-off as they are going to for now. 

In every section people are banged up, cut up or 
bruised because there’s just no way to get your job 
done and not get hurt. 

A worker trying to keep from falling off a platform 
job cut himself so badly that he had to have over 80 
stitches in his hand. After he was taken to the hospital, 
they had a step put on the platform. 

Why doesn’t the union keep after working conditions 
instead of talking up car-buying schemes? Can Chrysler 
ever pay this worker enough if he never regains full 
use of his hand? 

— Second shift worker 
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Hunk of junk 
from Eldon 
Axle's speedup 

by John Allison 



Chrysler’s Eldon Axle Plant management’s latest 
lecture to the workers is that they have to start inspect- 
ing their work better. But here’s a new twist to this latest 
quality control push. 

Now it is true that more inspection is needed. When 
management is pushing for higher production quotas 
and a faster work pace, there’s bound to be bad pieces 
coming out of any operation. 

But what management doesn’t say is that there are 
many inspectors who were laid off but were not called 
back to their department. Instead, they were placed in 
production departments, which means there’s a shortage 
of final inspectors, and that results in problems for the 
car buyers. 

Parts produced at the Eldon plant are vital for the 
running of every car. If these parts aren’t right, you’ll 
end up with a hunk of junk — and a very expensive 
hunk of junk with the out-of-sight prices they’ve got mi 
new cars. 

But that’s just a part of it. Since the inspectors are 
working on production, management is trying to force 
them to do both the production jobs and inspecting jobs 
at the same time. This way the company saves the 
wages they’d be paying the inspectors, so it’s another 
way to speed up the work to get even more profits. 

Management keeps threatening the workers that if 
the quality isn’t kept up, the jobs will be shipped out 
to other plants. Right now they say that Eldon is working 
overtime because the Syracuse plant is down, and that the 
workers better get all of the time in that they can. And 
what’s worse is that the union is peddling this same 
company line. 

What it all boils down to is that management is pull- 
ing out all stops to get as much production as possible, 
pointing to the big recent layoffs and the thousands who 
are still out on the streets. It’s the old scare ball game 
that management has always used to intimidate workers 
to speed up the job, and they’re not fooling anybody 
with their tricks. 


Anti-busing racism ains to 
divide workers on shop floor 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

I was visiting Louisville, Ky. during the beginning 
of the school term when the busing demonstrations were 
taking place. I felt sad when I saw what many members 
of the white working class were doing. The Ford Motor 
Co. assembly and truck plants were closed down because , 
many workers went to the demonstrations against bus- 
ing for integrated schools. 

How have so many workers been poisioned so that 
their class militancy can be used in such a way? One 
answer I found in a church I visited in Jeffersonville, 
just outside of Louisville. The first thing I noticed was 
that the church was filled to “standing room only” with 
white working class families. The sermon was about the 
“rights” that the government has supposedly taken from 
the people — prayers in school, neighborhood schools. 

In listening and watching the people, you' could almost 
see the white sheets over their heads. It was almost like 
being at a KKK meeting. 

A second answer is Pres. Ford’s Administration and 
local governments which are creating this turmoil to turn 
white, Black, poor and working people of all races into 
political enemies. Ford with his anti-busing statements 
and the school board in Boston are the demagogues that 
keep exploiting the situation. 

Why is it so hard to see that racism is the tool of 
capitalist society? One white worker in Louisville told me 
that the busing of Black and white children in the work- 
ing people’s communities is only another way to keep 
the working people fighting each other. 

But it isn’t the busing that divides the Blacks and 
whites. It is how the government, the capitalists, work to 
divide Black and white workers through racism. They 
are using busing as the issue to do it. 

Why is the government spending all this effort to 
divide the working class? It goes back to the point of 
production. As long as they can keep white and Black 
apart, workers will not unite against what is happening 
in production. 

Look at the power of the working class together in 
West Virginia, going out on wildcat strike for the right 
to strike. But how can that power ever express itself in 
Louisville when the white working class is blinded by 
racism? Don’t they see what that will mean for both 
white and Black on the production line? 
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EDITORIAL 


Ford's racism aids rightist repression 


President Ford’s attempts to incite the outright fas- 
cistic elements in America are nowhere revealed more 
clearly than in his persistent “comments” on school de- 
segregation which he insists on terming “forced busing.” 
Whether conspiracy or insanity is finally declared in the 
brutal murder Sept. 19 of desegregation planner Dr. 
Charles Glatt, the greater truth is that the murder took 
place only two days after Ford highlighted his news con- 
ference by waving a 1974 anti-busing law and demanding 
that federal judges “stop this forced busing.” 

Never was the “new, clean” Mr. Ford such a re- 
flection of the “old, corrupt” Nixon who denounced anti- 
war protestors as “bums” and then sat back to watch 
them shot down at Kent State and Jackson State. 

FORD WOOS RIGHT WING 

Despite the fact that the Federal government’s own 
Civil Rights Commission issued a report attacking Ford 
for contributing to an atmosphere of violence in Boston 
last year, the Administration strategy had added Louis- 
ville to Boston as a rallying point for the ultra-right. 
Where Eisenhower 18 years ago finally called Little Rock 
“the law of the land” and sent in troops, Ford isn’t even 
attempting to maintain the fiction that he is President “of 
all the people.” So unpopular have his economic policies 
made him, that he is determined to out-Reagan Reagan 
and thus at least be assured of the support of that reac- 
ionary element as a base for the upcoming election. 

Boston and Louisville have sickeningly demonstrated 
again that there is plenty of that element ready to be 
Incited. In both cities, the pretenses of a campaign to 
“save the neighborhood school” have long been dropped, 
and replaced by open race-hate, including mob attacks 
on Black school children. In Louisville, the “anti-busing” 
forces actually chose the KKK as their organization, and 
thousands attended KKK rallies. It is no wonder that the 
Klan is trumpeting a national resurgence, with organiz- 
ing drives not only in Louisville, but in West Virginia, 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Worst of all in Louisville was the undeniable evidence 
Of racism in the labor movement itself. In one anti-busing 
parade, contingents marched with union banners. IEU 


Local 761 actually called a work stroppage to protest 
desegregation, and two Ford plants were shut down after 
walkout threats (See Felix Martin’s column, p. 3). Those 
who walked out surely have succeeded in making the 
boss happy. The capitalists have a class sense of their 
own, and know only too well the power of racism to di- 
vide workers. Without understanding the Black revolt', 
the white worker cannot possibly win his own struggles. 
WHITE STUDENTS WELCOMED BLACKS 

Three weeks after the opening of school in Louisville, 
the daily press is at a loss to explain how everything has 
suddenly “quieted down,” when the first week of school 
supposedly showed such “monolitic” white racism. The 
popular explanation has been to praise the police for their 
“firmness.” 

The truth is that there is a world of difference be- 
tween the white parents in suburban Louisville who 
called the boycott, blocked buses and screamed racial 
slurs, and white students— some of them members of the 
school football team— who broke the boycott and stood at 
the front door the first morning of school to welcome 
Black students as they got off the buses. Nor has any 
publicity been given to the hundreds of schools, from 
California to Wisconsin to Georgia, where busing took 
place without incident. 

In stark contrast to the courage of the Black youth 
who rode those buses is the total opportunism of the pol- 
iticians, the Democrats no less than the Republicans, and 
even including the Black mayor of Detroit, Coleman 
Young. Incredibly, it was Young who, on the day schools 
opened in Boston, was entertaining the leader of Boston’s 
racists, Louise Day Hicks, having her met at Detroit air- 
port with a chauffeur-driven limousine. One Black high 
school student commented bitterly: “Big deal. Now we 
have a Black mayor who plays around with racists, and 
you still can’t get a job when you get out of school.” 

It is indeed impossible to separate the attacks on 
Black America in the schools from those in the factories 
or on the unemployment lines. While Greenspan and 
Simon constantly proclaim that the recession has “bot- 
tomed out,” even official figures show that Black un- 
employment jumped a full percent last month — to 14 


percent. There is no more graphic measure of racism in 
America than the just-released fact that Black family in- 
come in 1974 was 56 percent of whites — down from 61 
percent in 1969 ! 

The crisis in schooling, like that of slum housing, 
will never be solved under capitalism. It demands a total 
uprooting of this racist, exploitative society. Whether the 
masses choose as their jumping-off points separate and 
unequal schools, or fire-trap housing, as they did in the 
ghetto rebellions of 1967, or the conditions of labor at 
the point of production itself, the uprooting must be total. 
When Louisville and Boston can reveal a labor move- 
ment so infested with racism— that stifling ideology of 
the ruling class — it is high-time to expose the labor 
bureaucracy in as sharp class terms as capitalism itself. 

At every high point in American history where the 
labor movement and Black masses in revolt have come 
together in the fight for freedom, racism has been the 
chain that has kept them from moving forward to revo- 
lutionary change and a new human society. It is this 
precisely which will continue to be the test for any and 
all forward movement. 
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ON PERSPECTIVES: WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


What impressed me most about the 
special issue was that the Marxist-Hu- 
manist analysis of the objective situa- 
tion was not limited to the Perspectives 
Thesis itself, but was discussed by 
workers and the other forces of revolu- 
tion-women, youth, Blacks, Latinos — 
on every other page as well. Denby’s 
Worker’s Journal on the Black intellec- 
tuals was especially fine, and so were 
the articles on the Maoist factions at 
the Socialist-Feminist conference on 
the WL page. That is how you really 
show the difference in your attitude to 
working-people from both the do-gooders 
and the other “radicals.” In my work 
with the Farmworkers here I have no- 
ticed a constant conflict between the 
farmworkers themselves and their young 
white supporters. Even after all their 
struggles together the farmworkers have 
told me “the whites don’t talk to us.” 
Practicing revolution means working at 
breaking down that division between 
mental and manual labor that charac- 
terizes our society. 

Marxist-Hum anist 

New York 

*i' V V 

That workers must “break totally with 
all state powers and be rooted in their 
own self - mobilization” requires to be 
deeply understood. We still approach the 
traditional “revolutionary” parties as er- 
rants, and not as counter-revolutionary 
anti-working class organizations. To con- 
demn these people for being reactionary 
is as logical as condemning tigers for 
eating humans. And the same with the 
traditional trade union organizations. 
They are an essential part of and means 
of bourgeois rule . . . Where we are 
really grappling with the roots of Marx- 
ism is in the question of “Committees.” 
The inter-relatedness of philosophy and 
organization — this really is the prob- 
lem of the day, and it is here that I find 
myself so impressed by your work. 

Marxist 

England 

* * # 

Though their actions may spring from 
different “motives” nothing more proves 
the affinity of the “ideas” of all terror- 
ists than the fact that, in the same week, 
there was still another assassination 
attempt against Gerald Ford, and the 
Nixon Administration’s assassination at- 


tempt against Jack Anderson was re- 
vealed. Your phrase “politics of assass- 
ination” fits both like a glove. 

Revolutionary Socialist 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I was reading the Perspectives 
Thesis and thinking about that phrase 
“Alienated Soul," I could not help but 
think that the saddest thing of all in the 
assassination of Sheik Mujib, the so- 
called “father of Bangladesh,” was that 
the misery of the masses continued to be 
so miserable, with or without their in- 
dependence, that scarcely one of them 
could take time out from trying to live 
one more day to even turn their heads. 

Observer 

California 

* * * 

The horrors of capitalism that are 
recounted in the Perspectives Thesis are, 
to me, the consequence of our failure, 
as the “new generation of revolution- 
aries” to make it in the ’60s. And we 
have to understand where the failure 
stemmed from. I know SDS — I was 
there. Take racism — they thought they 
had caught the movement, but they mis- 
took the Panthers as “the vanguard.” 
Without a philosophy, a cadre can draw 
any conclusion it wants. The only kind 
of cadre the ’70s needs is a philosophic 
cadre, one that doesn’t separate revolu- 
tion from philosophy. 

Revolutionary 
New York 

❖ * * 

The school situations in Boston, De- 
troit, Louisville and too many other cities 
are disgustingly appropriate to the com- 
ing bicentennial year. Racism has been 
the true history of the U.S. for 200 
years. Freedom for all has never been 
concretized in this country, and never 
will be until the whole system is 
changed, freeing society from its warped 
and maniacal values. 

White Activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

The CPs are campaigning about a fas- 
cist danger in Portugal. They are op- 
posed by fascists, but it would be foolish 
to conclude that the majority of their 
opponents are fascists. The mass of 
honest workers who opposed what was 
happening a re all denounced as “counter- 
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revolutionaries.” Those workers who 
took over in 200 factories will be dis- 
counted if not suppressed. Let’s hope the 
choice is not between Hitlerism and Sta- 
linism. One thing is certain — the Com- 
munist world is being discredited by the 
Portuguese affair. What is happening in 
Portugal is being used against Marxism. 
I think the CP will lose, but that there 
will be a revival of Marxist thinking in 
Portugal. There is a prolonged struggle 
ahead for the working class movement. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

* $ * 

I wrote the following few lines during 
the N&L Plenum a few hours before I 
decided to become a member, when I 
felt a need to explain my attendance and 
general way of life to all those I know: 

The importance of keeping in touch 
and active in the many working organ- 
izations and specialized movements is 
partially because of their intrinsic in- 
adaquacy. Far too often people limit 
their work towards change and improve- 
ment to within their own house or body. 
Groups which isolate each social and 
economic crisis are an extension of this 
tragedy. A total life is one which reaches 
beyond temporary situations to unite 
with others in changing the conditions 
which indoctrinate us with artificial 
limits. Once the total picture is sensed, 
the individual moments spent tearing 
down limits and working for a specific 
change become translated into the living 
chain that is revolution. 

New Member 
Detroit 

• 

TWO LAWS TO KNOW 

I am concerned that most people 
know so little about a new Senate Bill 
that will seriously restrict our rights and 
civil liberties. It stands a good chance 
of being passed because it has powerful 
bipartison support. If passed, anybody 
who reveals or publishes “national de- 
fense information” can be punished. 
(Ellsberg and the newspapers that pub- 
lished the Pentagon Papers would fall 
in this category). It would be a felony 


to physically interfere with a govern- 
ment function. (That could include pic- 
keting a government building or sitting 
down in front of a bus.) 

The alleged purpose of the bill is to 
revise and reform the U.S. Criminal 
Code, but the real purpose of important 
parts of the bill is to perpetuate govern- 
ment secrecy and to stifle protest. The 
ACLU is working to stop passage, but 
I believe a massive protest is needed to 
defeat the repressive provisions in it. 
Your readers can get more information 
by contacting their local ACLU chapters. 

ACLU Member 
Pennsylvania 

* % * 

Lest anybody think the war against 
the war-resisters is over, just tell them 
about James Wilson, whose election to 
an upstate school board was nullified 
because under Section 3 of the State 
Public Officers Law, no one can hold 
public office “who shall have been con- 
victed of . . . the federal Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940.” Wilson 
served 23 months in federal prison be- 
cause of draft resistance. He is fighting 
the nullification. In fact, he’s the one 
who discovered the law when he was 
investigating something else, and he 
wanted to get it out in the open so his 
district wouldn’t be in jeopardy of losing 
state funds. The war at home goes on, 
and on, and on. 

Angry 
New York 

• 

UFW CONVENTION: 

TWO VIEWS 

The recent Convention held by the 
UFW in Fresno was more spectacle 
than substance. There were a lot of 
lengthy speeches by other union bureau- 
crats and little real business performed, 
other than electing a board and passing 
resolutions. One particular bureaucrat 
that really got to me was John Henning, 
the state AFL-CIO rep in Sacramento. 
Just three months earlier he had been 
trying to kill the new farmworker elec- 
tions law because the craft-union AFL- 
CIO didn’t like the industrial union lan- 
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Counter- revolution and revolution: what can we do? 


By Raya Dtmayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

• 

(The following excerpts are from the Perspectives 
Thesis delivered to the National Editorial Board meeting 
of News and Letters Committees on Aug. 30. The full 
report is available from N&L for 50c.) 

• 

Introduction 

WHEN PHILOSOPHY AND LIBERATION 
GET SEPARATED 

So extreme, global, intense is every struggle in the 
crisis-ridden world we inhabit that, whether it is so 
elementary a question as secondary school education in 
Detroit, or so complex a question as the five-way bloody 
struggle in Portugal, we cannot but focus on the death 
and life aspects of counter-revolution and revolution. 

Thus, 1) 21 years after the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
clared that there is no such thing as “separate but 
equal,” a Detroit Federal District Judge named DeMascio 
has just declared that segregated education is “quality” 
education! As if that were not retrogressive enough of a 
step for a white District Judge to make, Detroit’s Black 
Mayor Young has turned so mealy-mouthed that he’s 
barely distinguishable from that white racist. 

Thus, 2) in Portugal, where the Socialist Party began 
courageously enough first in the revolution against 
fascism, and then against Communist dominance over 
the proletariat, it is now, in the North, hardly distinguish- 
able from the Catholic hierarchy — and the Maoists . . . 
with whom they are now functioning. That is not so 
surprising, because Maoists collaborate with any and all 
who oppose Russia, be it Social Democrats in Portugal; 
capitalist class rulers in West Europe that Mao now 
calls “Second World,” as if that could hide their class 
nature; or with Mobutuism in Zaire and Angola, U.S. 
imperialism, NATO, the PLO, or the Shah of Iran. They 
even trade with South Africa. In a word, there is but one 
condition: being against Russia. That Russia is no doubt 


doing the same thing does not make China “revolution- 
ary.” 

There is, 3), no end to what abysmal depths hypoc- 
risy has sunk during these counter-revolutionary times. 
Ever-new facets keep appearing. The latest occurred in 
Bangladesh. Having murdered Sheik Mujib and his 
entire family, the murderers buried him with “full 
honors.” Or so the new rulers announced. The self- 
declared president — Ahmed — then dubbed the counter- 
revolution a revolution, first calling Bangladesh the 
Islamic Republic of Bangladesh, then denying the 
theocratic designation but practicing it nevertheless. 
Government by assassination has replaced politics of 
double cross. 

Or: 4) Not many have exceeded the Shah as empire 
builder . . . (but) India possesses by far the largest land, 
sea and air forces of any Indian Ocean littoral power. 
With the total number of armed forces numbering more 
than 1.1 million (including border security forces), the 
Indian Army of 830,000 soldiers is said to be the fifth 
largest in the world . . . 

Part I 

Let’s see if anything, anything at all has changed 
this year. The 400 million who were either starving or 
severely malnourished in the poor-poor Third World and 
Fourth— Asia, and Africa, and the Middle East— are 
where they were last year: starving and severely mal- 
nourished. 

Let’s move from the poorest lands to the richest— 
the USA. It is here we wish to stay, for the class enemy 
is always at home. It is here where the revolutionary 
force is also, but we cannot move forward unless we 
know the counter-revolutionary force we must face, 
the biggest in the world, the most militaristic, the most 
nuclearly armed, the mightiest. 

We’re supposed to be “bottoming out” of the Recession. 
The brainless head of the brainless Brain Trust, Arthur 
Burns of the Federal Reserve Board, claims that the 
recovery is so “broad based” that we need not worry 
overly much of any double-digit inflation. And, of course, 


he always has “figures” to prove his point ... 

The latest recession started back in November of 
1973 and supposedly “touched bottom” in May 1975. From 
a peak of 127.5— taking 1967 as 100— industrial production 
slid to 109.6, i.e. 14.1 percent. But since that doesn’t 
concern the workers, who are doing the work of produc- 
ing, let’s get to the crucial point — unemployment. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves forms of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of work- 
er and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, 
could be worked out for our age. A Black produc- 
tion worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy 
and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Human- 
ism for our age internationally, as American Civil- 
ization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, 
racist, sexist society, we participate in all freedom 
struggles and do not separate the mass activities of 
workers, Blacks, women and youth from the ac- 
tivity of thinking. We invite you to join with us both 
in the freedom struggles and in working out a 
theory of liberation for our age. 


■ Views 


guage. Now he gets up and tells the 
farm-workers that he’s always been their 
friend and they should help him keep 
his lobbying position in Sacramento, and 
the union leaders applaud him as if his- 
tory didn’t happen. 

It seemed like the UFW was trying to 
show the established unions and news 
media that they can be just as respect- 
able as all the other unions. The Conven- 
tion wasn’t appealing to farmworkers or 
the progressive people who have always 
supported the union. 

UFW Supporter 
Bay Area 

* * . * 

The United Farm Workers’ Conven- 
tion in Fresno this August was very ex- 
citing to me. Many of the delegates had 
never been to a convention before in 
their lives, and just the fact that they 
were there representing their ranches 
and being able to speak at a national 
union meeting says a lot for the UFW. 
It’s the same when the union insists 
there must be workers on the negotiating 
committee when they hammer out a con- 
tract with the growers. It shows the 
UFW is truly the farmworkers’ union. 

Chicana 
Bay Area 

• 

SOCIALIST FEMINISM 

Since the Socialist/Feminist Confer- 
_ ence in Yellow Springs, Ohio, a national 
network of communication and support 
work about Native American struggles 
has begun to take shape. Twin Cities 
Women’s Union and a Native American 
support group, Eye of the Potato, in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, have held weekly 
pickets at the Federal Building, sit-ins, 
leafletted, petitioned, are beginning a 
weekly community newsletter and have 
started the ground work for a National 
Native American Solidarity Committee. 
For more information contact: Oglala 
Communications Center, 801 Vz Fairview 
Street, Rapid City, S. D. 57701 (605-348- 
7995.) Also: 

Eye of the Potato 
c/o Twin Cities Women’s Union 

2953 Bloomington Av. S. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55407 


I am one of the women from Law- 
rence, Kansas who sent a letter to the 
Socialist-Feminist conference at Antioch 
objecting to the high exclusionary cost 
of attendance. We received four pages 
of vitriolic elitist bull from a defensive 
member of their planning committee. 
Your analysis of the conference and your 
general editorial policy impressed me. 
Thanks for the sample of N&L. Here’s 
a dollar for my subscription. 

Women’s Liberation Activist 
Kansas 

* * # 

Discussion of Socialist/Feminism has 
been continuing in Detroit in a group 
based on women who were present at 
the July Antioch Conference. The second 
discussion attracted 40 women, many of 
whom had come for the first time. Many 
of us represented sharply different po- 
litical philosophies. Despite that, all 
seemed to feel that only an honest dis- 
cussion of theoretic questions will enable 
us to work out a method for meeting in 
theory the challenge of the continuous 
movement of women the world over for 
self-determination of their ideas as well 
as of their activities. 

Some questions that arose: the rela- 
tionship of women’s liberation to Third 
World women; the role of the working 
class in the movement; the co-optation 
of the WLM; the relationship of women 
in the Left to the movement. I hope all 
readers will discuss their ideas on these 
questions with others and with us. 

Susan Van Gelder 
N&L/WL Committee 
Detroit 

' • 

BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 

Over here the economic situation con- 
tinues to worsen. There are now one and 
a quarter million unemployed — 5y2 
percent of the working population. By 
Christmas it will be one and a half mil- 
lion. In human terms this means that 
while food prices continue to rise, over 
two million people go to bed hungry. 
The body-destroying sicknesses such as 


rickets have returned. Even the most 
optimistic sections of the capitalist class 
foresee an army of unemployed of at 
least 600,000 well into the 1980s. 

Terry Liddle 
London 

• 

HOSPITAL WORKERS 

I work at a hospital which is run by 
a management company. Their main aim 
is to make a profit off of people’s lives 
and illnesses. The administrators care 
nothing about either the patients or the 
staff. Yesterday in our medical unit, one 
registered nurse, one aide and I worked 
over nine hours straight, with no lunch 
and no breaks. (We ate at the nurse’s 
station between patients’ calls). The day 
was one crisis after another and aides 
literally ran from one patient to another. 
The patients complain about poor care, 
and they have a right to. There is no 
way two nurses and four aides can take 
care of 27 acutely ill patients. Now we 
hear that management is going to stop 
approving the overtime we have already 
worked. Someone in this hospital is real- 
ly raking in the profits, and it sure isn’t 
the workers. 

Hospital Worker 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Most people may know the hospital as 
the place where people get well, but hos- 
pital workers know it as the place peo- 
ple get back strain, electric shocks, and 
exposure to infectious disease, radiation 
and dangerous gases. 

There is an important article on this 
problem in the July- August issue of a 
little publication called “Survival Kit” 
(put out by the Occupational Health and 
Safety Project of Urban Planning Aid, 
639 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139). 

No less than 2,732,000 people work in 
hospitals in this country, and another 
1,671,000 in nursing homes and clinics. 
The only way we will make the hospi- 
tals safe places to work in — and that 
doesn’t mean just safer equipment and 
procedures but less speed-up, above all 
— is by organizing and demanding it. 

Hospital Worker 
Michigan 

$ * * 

At the recent conference of Coyote, 
the prostitutes’ union, a “leader” in the 
women’s movement, Florynce Kennedy 
stated: “What woman wouldn’t prefer to 


be a streetwalker rather than spend her 
life emptying bedpans?” I really re- 
sented Ms. Kennedy’s attitude to hospital 
aides and orderlies. Not only is their 
work hard, long, arid essential to the 
health of patients, but women hospital 
workers have long been the most militant 
in the movement. 

It is these women workers, most of 
whom are Black and minority, who are 
the real leaders of WL, not some bour- 
geois woman lawyer who is good with 
words. | 

Hospital Worker 
Oakland 

9 : 

PASSIVE PERIOD? 

The capitalist press keeps telling us 
that we are in a “passive” period but 
people just continue their militant oppo- 
sition to capitalism anyhow. Here in New 
York City there has been a three month 
old rent strike in the Co-op City housing 
development, which houses 60,000 peo- 
ple. So far 80 per cent of the tenants 
have refused to pay their rents, despite 
threats of eviction from the state. 

Resident 

Bronx 


The tripling of work-loads on the 
workers left in the plant after the GM 
Southgate layoffs has had a tremendous 
effect on even the most conservative 
workers. Men in the body shop who 
would never write grievances before are 
doing it now. And some who used to call 
people like us “commies” are now sit- 
ting down to talk about our ideas seri- 
ously. 

Unemployed Auto Worker 
California 

# ❖ ; si: 

On Sept. 6 a truly grassroots coalition 
to respond to CAP (the so-called Correc- 
tive Actions Plan launched against wel- 
fare recipients) sponsored a rally in 
Southwest Detroit. Only two things 
weakened the meeting. Members of the 
Communist Labor Party tried to use the 
rally as a platform for their own pro- 
gram. And maybe worse, it was so long 
that the first-hand testimony of welfare 
recipients gave way to statements of 
opinion. Almost everyone there wanted 
to get rid of capitalism, but those opinion 
speeches left a feeling of fragmentation 
at the end. 


Worker-Student 


Detroit 





SO LI DARI DAD 

Farm workers vote UFW despite heavy grower threats 


Oakland, Cal. — The United Farm Workers 
Union (UFW) has pulled ahead in the polling 
of farmworkers in the first California fields’ se- 
cret ballot elections held by law, despite the 
combined opposition of the Teamsters, growers, 
sheriffs, and news media. 

Looking at the figures, however, doesn’t tell the 
whole story. In the Delano area, where the Teamsters 
won the huge Guimarra vineyards and a few other 
ranches, armed thugs had been riding around before the 
elections, threatening workers if they voted for the UFW. 

The police did absolutely nothing to stop them. 
There were even armed goons at the polling places 
to intimidate farmworkers to vote for the Teamsters. 

At another ranch, 42 out of 47 workers had signed 
UFW authorization cards. One week later 45 voted for 
no union. During the week the grower had called them 
all together and said if they voted for the UFW he was 
going to pack up and move to Arizona, and they would 
all lose their jobs. In the Stockton area, a right-wing 
group called “Posse Comitatus’’ has used shotguns and 
rifles to keep UFW organizers from entering the fields. 

The union has asked the Agricultural Labor Relations 
Board (ALRB) not to hold elections in Delano under 
conditions like these. The ALRB has refused to listen, 
and now a state assembly committee is investigating 
the violence in the elections. Also, the UFW and its sup- 
porters are calling for the removal of ALRB General 
Counsel Kintz who refuses to recognize blatant anti- 
UFW violence. 

The news media is also doing its best to distort the 
facts and turn public support away from the UFW. 


Detroit, Mich. — I was invited as an active 
community person to participate in “Theology 
in the Americas: 1975” held here at Sacred 
Heart Seminary the week of Aug. 17. At first, 
I was reluctant to attend what sounded like a 
traditional religious meeting, but I found the 
event very exciting as the 200 participants dis- 
cussed all aspects of the struggle for freedom. 

The conference included representatives from Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, Chile and Mexico. 

Very few working people were at the meeting, and 
some Latin Americans took this as evidence that no class 
struggle exists within the U.S. A labor caucus did de- 
velop among the few workers present and the U.S. relig- 
ious workers to whom “doing theology” is walking picket 
lines with working people and participating in the pro- 
tests of the poor. 

A worker told us how the whites in his plant had 
behaved hostilely when the Black workers organized and 
filed a discrimination suit against the company and the 
union. The settlement of the suit requires that plant-wide 
seniority replace departmental seniority. 

This procedure has helped all the workers who were 
previously locked into the lowest-paid and dirtiest jobs. 
The whites have apologized for failing to understand that 
the Black struggle is for the benefit of us all and are 
wishing to discuss new ways of working together. 

One woman said that feminism is inclusive of social- 
ism and is the radical commitment to full personhood, 


From SIN NOMBRE, Puerto Rico, Jan.-Mar. 1975, 
Vol. V, #3. Excerpts translated from Spanish review. 

The well-known socialist humanist thinker, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, is the author of this interesting book on 
Marxist (and non-Marxist) theory and practice. Philos- 
ophy & Revolution ... is directed, to the general pub- 
lic, to the average reader, who will learn a lot from it, 
if he follows the arguments closely. This book can be 
considered as an introduction to a possible theory of 
revolution within the framework of Hegelian-Marxist 
thought. The reader who is advanced in philosophic 
questions will be able to critically evaluate Dunayevs- 
kaya’s judgments and interpretations in relationship to 
Hegel, Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, Sartre, Mao Tse-tung, the 
leaders of the African Revolution and of Black Power 
in the U. S. 

One of the criticisms that can be made is that it 
attempts to embrace too much. Although Dunayevskaya 
seems to be well-informed, it isn’t possible to do justice 
to all the facts in so few pages, I also doubt that she 
can be as well-versed on the affairs of Zaire or Tan- 
zania as on the United States or France. All of this 
brings in unevenness and probably some lack in percep- 
tion. 

So numerous are the problems that reading this 
book confronts us with, that a book three times its size 
would be needed to discuss them in depth. For example, 


When the Gallo election was held, the San Francisco 
Examiner, a Hearst paper, came out with a front-page 
headline saying Teamsters win at Gallo. 

They knew full well that 130 strikers’ ballots had 
been contested and held aside, and the next week the 
ALRB certified most of these strikers’ ballots and threw 
out the security guards’ and supervisors’ ballots, giving 
the victory to the UFW. 

But despite these overwhelming odds, the farmwork- 
ers are still showing all across the state that the UFW 
is their movement. In the San Diego area the UFW is 
winning tomato field workers that have never been or- 
ganized before. In Oxnard, Santa Maria, and up the 
coast, the 'UFW is picking up strawberry, mushroom, 
artichoke, and many more workers never organized. 

In Salinas, despite La Migra deporting to Mexico ■ 
undocumented workers who sign UFW cards, the union 
expects to win all but one of the 150 lettuce ranches 
which had been under Teamster contract. 

But winning elections is not enough. Many growers 
have said they wouldn’t sign contracts if the UFW wins. 
If the union doesn’t have a contract with a ranch after 
one year of being certified the bargaining agent at that 
ranch by the ALRB, the union is decertified and the 
election starts over again. 

The news media will say the boycott is over once 
the elections are over, but it is just the opposite. The 
boycotts will force the growers to sign a decent con- 
tract with the union the workers chose to represent 
them. The UFW says “Boycott until the ink is dry” on 
the new contracts. 

BOYCOTT GALLO, GRAPES, AND LETTUCE! 

— Chris Norwell 


though she doubted that the vanguard party socialist fem- 
inists would agree. An Argentinian woman explained that 
the aim of a totally humanized society must never be 
separate from methodology. She called for a new vision 
which would give direction to the struggle. 

A question was raised about how the women could 
explain the racism that afflicted some of the leaders of 
the early U.S. women’s movement. I took the extra chair 
provided for speakers from the audience and explained 
that I thought it was because the white, middle-class 
women failed to understand that it was the vision of the 
Black women who were leaders, speakers, and generals 
in the anti-slavery movement which had inspired the 
white women to analyze the nature of their own oppres- 
sion and had given them the courage to struggle against 
it. After I had spoken, many people were eager to dis- 
cuss Marxist-Humanist ideas with me. 

By the fourth day of the meeting, many of the Latin 
Americans, Blacks, Native Americans, and women had 
become quite frustrated, especially when panels of North 
American academics attempted to discuss liberation the- 
ology. They proclaimed such things as “a new language 
is what is necessary,” and “God carries the weight of 
the oppressed on his shoulders.” 

After the academics had spoken, a woman explained 
how angry she was at the level of their discussion, while 
one of the Latin Americans made an impassioned speech 
about how the main point of liberation theology had been 
missed by the North American academics. 

— Marie Dignan 


we know that the interpretation of what Hegel said has 
filled volumes. The importance that Dunayevskaya 
grants to the Hegelian dialectic can be endorsed by 
certain Marxists and thinkers of the stature of Herbert 
Marcuse and Karl Lowith, but would be denied by other 
Marxists and thinkers of the stature of Walter Kauf- 
man. Something similar happens with the thesis on 
Marxist-Humanism. I, like Dunayevskaya, believe that 
Marxism is a humanism. I can invoke in my favor 
Erich Fromm, Rodolfo Mondolfo, Adam Schaff, Max- 
imilian Rubel, Lucien Goldman and others. But that 
humanism has been refuted by Louis Althusser, Alain 
Badiou and others. A similar thing happens with the 
very worn out “state-capitalism” of the Soviet Union. 
What would Mao, Sartre and the African leaders reply 
to the criticisms that Dunayevskaya formulates? This 
is to show that the book vibrates with discussion and 
controversy. It reaches us tempered with the fire of 
battle. Of a battle whose resolution we cannot yet fore- 
see. 

Philosophy & Revolution is a book I warmly recom- 
mend because it makes us think about the problems of 
today’s world. And because, on finishing it, we will 
feel distressed at the limitations of our answers and 
challenged by the urgent necessity of clarifying our 
thought for the task of achieving the true freedom of 
man. — Jose Emilio Gonsalez 


N. Y. teachers cry 'sell out!' 

New York, N.Y. — There were cries of “sell 
out!” at the United Federation of Teachers 
(UFT) meeting, Sept. 16, as the teachers voted 
10,651 to 6,695 to end their five-day strike of the 
New York City public schools. 

The strike was settled on the backs of the children, 
who will lose 90 minutes of school a week in order to 
have class sizes rise to “only” 34. 

Only 2,400 out of 4,500 recently laid-off teachers, and 
none of the 7,000 substitutes and very few paraprofes- 
sionals, will be rehired. The money for rehiring the 2,400 
is coming from not paying the teachers during the strike 
and from the fines imposed on us for striking! 

The lay-offs were by seniority, meaning that they 
hit the bulk of the Black teachers who were hired in 
the last five years. Before the firings, 11 percent of the 
teachers were Black and Hispanic, now it is four percent. 

Many union members felt the object of the strike 
should have been for all the teachers to be rehired. 
Many parents opposed the strike because the community 
had no voice in the lay-offs or the union demands. 

Our job is with children, not with a commodity. 
Their leaving school at two o’clock twice a week will 
be a real hardship on parents and children. When UFT 
President Albert Shanker announced the settlement, 
he said nothing about the kids. 

The union got a lot of good publicity by presenting 
the strike as concerned with class size, but that was 
never the real issue for the UFT. According to one per- 
son at the negotiations, the union’s main concerns were 
just to save the “preparation” periods, sabbaticals, and 
reduced work hours for people holding certain union 
offices. The only pay increases won are for people with 
ten and more years seniority. 

When the union leadership wanted a strike vote, it 
arranged a well-publicized meeting. But when it came 
time to vote on the settlement, they kept changing the 
time of the meeting, and you could not get any infor- 
mation on the settlement beforehand. Even so, there 
was a long debate before the vote. The one good thing 
is that people are seeing that Shanker is not for un- 
ionism, the kids, or the members. 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

In this period of “detente” many strange political 
marriages of convenience are being made. One of the 
strangest of these political marriages has been that of 
Zambia’s President Kenneth Kaunda and South Africa’s 
J. Vorster in their ill-fated attempt to pressure Ian 
Smith’s racist government of Rhodesia and the Zim- 
babwe (Rhodesia) liberation forces into a meaningful 
discussion that might lead to an end of white minority 
rule in Rhodesia. 

From the beginning it was obvious that any talk 
with Ian Smith would be an act of futility. Prior to the 
brief, tense talks, which took place in a railroad car, 
on a bridge between Zambia and Rhodesia, Smith had 
announced that he had no intention of accepting Black 
majority rule. And, to make future negotiations impos- 
sible, Smith demanded that all talks between himself 
and the representatives of the Zimbabwe liberation 
forces had to be held inside of Rhodesia. 

This was a rude and arrogant condition that could 

ILWU guaranteed pay a farce 

San Francisco, Cal. — Within weeks after the 
new Pacific Coast longshore contract went into 
effect, the much-heralded ‘“Pay Guarantee Plan” 
(PGP) has proven to be a tragic farce. This was 
the first evidence that the “bedding down” of the 
long contract, to use the expression of the top 
officialdom, will not give them the long rest they seem 
to yearn for. 

Although this union-employer agreement was ac- 
cepted by a voting procedure, it is widely understood 
that the overwhelming majority actually opposed it. The 
employers and the union officials generally are as aware 
of this skeptical thinking as we are, so they emphasized 
the “plus” features of the pact in order to put it over. 

For example, as a rationale for the employer idea 
of a three-year contract (instead of two), ILWU Presi- 
dent Bridges sent out a letter to the union locals on 
June 23, saying the negotiating committee would see to 
“no layoffs” for three years, and “that they would be 
guaranteed work or pay during the same period.” The 
shipowners echoed this line. 

The very first week that the contract was in effect 
saw a reduction in the PtiP which has continued for 
almost every week since, the cuts amounting to as much 
as over 22 percent. And one official has publicly esti- 
mated that they may run as high as 50 percent in the 
winter months. 

We’ll probably now be told that we knew what we 
were voting for when we accepted the agreement. As 
one longshoreman already expressed it, “They didn’t 
say anything about a possible cut in the Guarantee and 
if it’s really in the agreement, it was in the fine print — 
I didn’t see it.” 

The PGP payments were tied to a provision against 
the dreaded illegal work stoppage. What value does this 
obstacle now have for workers and the International in 
view of the decline in PGP payments? 

In this connection, it is of interest to note that the 
wildcat strike of 80,000 miners against the owners and 
their top officials in the East has been discussed and 
evaluated on the piers here. 

— SF docker 

What better plan than busing? 

Detroit, Mich. — There was a big discussion in my 
government class about busing. There are mostly Blacks 
in the class. Yet it seemed to be split right down the 
middle — eastside and westside. 

What I got out of the discussion is that the eastside 
kids and the westside kids are very divided because of 
what their parents told them, but as long as the students 
are grouped apart, the tensions would remain — so, why 
bother? 

In other words, If you’re on the westside and you’re 
going to go on the eastside, you’re going to get your 
brains blown out — why bother? It doesn’t seem to make 
much sense. 

But I thought it over and decided that if you see a 
bunch of racist dogs daring you to get off the bus and 
they’re up there saying, “Man, we’re going to kick your 
butt if you get off the bus,” I don’t care if you come 
from the eastside or the westside; both of you are going 
to get off the bus and proceed to beat their’s — anything 
you can do to get into that school. 

I don’t think the Blacks of this city or any other city 
should let fear stop them, or they’re going to go right 
down the hill educationally. 

As far as busing goes, people keep coming up with 
things against busing. They keep saying, “What you 
want to do is desegregate.” I tell them, O.K. Come up 
with a better plan. I’m not going to wait 21 more years 
for you to come up with a plan that’s going to “beat 
busing.” 

— Black high school student 
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Kaunda and Vorster mix fails 

not be accepted by the liberation forces while many of 
their leaders are subject to immediate arrest upon 
entering Rhodesia. 

Kaunda and Vorster forced the meeting between 
Smith and Zimbabwe liberation leaders by applying 
very direct and concrete pressure upon the most sensi- 
tive elements in the war for Zimbabwe liberation — 
Kaunda upon the Zimbabwe leaders and guerrillas op- 
erating out of Zambia, and Vorster by withdrawing from 
Rhodesia 2,000 vitally needed South African troops that 
were sent to Rhodesia to combat guerrilla infiltration. 
KAUNDA, VORSTER OPPOSITES? 

President Kaunda and Prime Minister Vorster ap- 
pear to stand as diametrical opposites on all crucial 
issues which are plaguing the African continent. Last 
spring both men stated in unequivocal terms their 
positions and their estimation of the African situation. 

At a small dinner party, given by President Gerald 
Ford for then-visiting President Kenneth Kaunda last 
April, Kaunda shocked the assembled dignitaries, among 
whom was Henry Kissinger, by telling them that South 
Africa is on the brink of war and that the American 
policy was “giving psychological comfort to the forces 
of evil.” Zambia, he went on to say, would like to 
avoid bloodshed, but if all the doors to a peaceful change 
are closed, then Zambia is bound to take the inescapable 
alternative. 

Prime Minister Vorster, head of the world’s largest 
penal colony for Blacks, went on television in South 
Africa last May to- inform the world that he would like 
to normalize relations with Black Africa, but he plans 
to make no change in internal policies and Black Africa 
would have to accept South Africa as it is. 
REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

These certainly are opposing conditions for the future 
of the African people, but it is in this rank field of 
opposition that the spirit of “detente” flourishes best — 
when the central fear on one side, Kaunda’s, is that 
the African Revolution won’t make it, and the central 
fear on the other side, Vorster’s, is that it will. 

Vorster certainly is conscious of the internal pres- 
sure for revolutionary change that is surging among the 
16 million African people who he is trying to keep in 
bestial servitude. With the spirit of revolution loose on 
the very doorstep of South Africa, it becomes urgent 
for that government’s survival to seek “detente” among 
the so-called stable elements in African leadership, even 
to the point of isolating Ian Smith, if that is what it 
takes to prevent real revolutionary change from occur- 
ring in Zimbabwe. 

CUNY student rally fights cuts 

New York, N.Y. — Students at the City University 
made clear their opposition to the latest round of budget 
cuts by holding the largest and most spirited demonstra- 
tion here since the close of the anti-war movement. This 
city-wide demonstration was called after the city de- 
cided that students pay the cost of having the banks 
run New York. 

The school year opened with one sixth of all teachers 
fired, courses dropped, financial aid reduced to a pit- 
tance, and remedial and special programs cut back to 
the bone. Free tuition may be eliminated, as well as the 
open admissions program which is supposed to guarantee 
a free college education to all high school graduates. 

We chanted, “Hell no, we won’t go” as we rallied 
below Governor Carey’s New York City office — this 
time meaning we won’t let the capitalist crisis force 
thousands of students out of school and onto the un- 
employment lines. 

Black and Hispanic students had already taken the 
lead in fighting the cutbacks this August when they 
protested cuts in the SEEK Program, which is geared to 
help Blacks and Hispanics gain admission to the Uni- 
versity. It was their actions that have so far saved this 
program from extinction. 

In addition to the city-wide rally, two days before, 
thousands of students walked out of classes at several 
city colleges, and graduate students refused to pay their 
tuition, which was raised by 70 percent. 

One Black student yelled at a TV interviewer, “You 
are trying to separate students from workers. But many 
students have to work to go to school — what happens 
when they charge tuition? We’ll be out of school, and 
there’s no jobs.” 

One student at the rally said, “I don’t know if 
Carey’s listening, but if we don’t fight we’ll be on the 
streets soon. We’ll be here again many more times.” 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Now that we have supposedly bottomed out, these 
“spets” don’t even bother to claim that unemployment 
will be reduced more than a mere one percent from the 
present “average” of 8.4 percent. Even this miserly differ- 
ence doesn’t end the Braintrusters’ confusion. It turns out 
that the Labor Dept, survey of households was supposed 
to show that there has been a rise from March to July 
of 1.2 million workers employed. However, businessmen 
have their own (and naturally, more accurate) way 
of showing how many are employed — the payroll. And 
they have shown that there has been no such increase. 

The AFL-CIO has not only been releasing quite dif- 
ferent figures of unemployment, but also of corporate 
growth. (NYT 8/22/75). These show: (1) that the 50 
biggest banks control more than half of all bank assets 
and hold controlling stocks in more than 5,200 companies. 
(2) That the top 119 manufacturing corporations hold 
more than half of all assets and get more than half of 
all profits in manufacturing. And (3) that the 500 biggest 
U.S. corporations hold more than two-thirds of all busi- 
ness income . . . 

Not only that. The global reach of these companies 
is the major cause for the decline of the U.S. trade 
position and for the loss of jobs, as they are always run- 
ning away to produce where labor is cheapest, be that 
in the South USA or South Africa, Europe or Asia . . . 

Clearly, whether we examine the home front or the 
world situation, we have reached an abysmal point of 
such crisis and retrogression that this exploitative 
racist, sexist, imperialist, alienating society must be torn 
up by its roots. 

Part II 

DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION: DIALECTICS 
OF LIBERATION 

... It took Trosky his defeat by Stalin in the late 
1920s for him to recognize that Lenin alone Was indis- 
pensable to 1917. He then took lock, stock and barrel the 
1902 concept of vanguardism, thereby assuring continu- 
ance of the theoretic void left by Lenin’s death. 

Once we picked up the link in the historic con- 
tinuum with the theory of state-capitalism in 1941, we 
were on the way both to reconsideration of the role 
of labor and new beginnings, but these remained both 
philosophically and organizationally quite blurred until 
there was that new great duality in the objective reality 
of 1953 with its compulsion to see philosophically, in the 
Absolute Idea itself a movement from practice, and in 
an actual movement from practice a form of theory it- 
self, both of which demanded organizational expression, 
the Committee form of organization inseparable front 
philosophy . . . 

To meet the challenge and to meet it under the whip 
of counter-revolution we have traced it here, whether it 
be in the relations of U.S.-Russia, or China, alone, or in 
Sino-Soviet conflict, Bangladesh, Islamic or otherwise, 
Latin America, or Africa or India. Moreover, that whip 
of counter-revolution is present not only where it is 
obvious, but where it resulted in “peace” — the Middle 
East shuttle . . . 

* * * 

World revolution, too, starts at home. Every word 
has gotten to mean its opposite, whether we limit our- 
selves to local matters like “forced busing” and “quality 
education” or nothing short of “a new world economic 
order”. Heretofore a new world economic order has 
meant the end of capitalism and its replacement through 
proletarian revolution, by socialism . . . 

Capitalism is ih economic crisis for sure, and politi- 
cally has been in its death throes for all too long, but it 
is the workers, the Blacks, the women and the youth — 
all the creative, oppressed, revolutionary forces— who 
will topple “the tottering structure of neo-capitalism.” 
And because of the totality of the crisis and the nuclear 
threats that are hanging over the very survival of 
humanity, it becomes imperative not to rush away from 
the colossal tasks just because we are so small. 

Millions upon millions have the same desire as we 
for a new social order and new human gelations. The 
vision— philosophy and revolution as a unity— can shake 
up this mightiest of all capitalistic empires. The first 
step in that transforming of the counter-revolution into 
its opposite— actual social revolution — is being set here 
in activities, manual and mental. 

Yes, world revolution starts at home. Anything and 
everything done here that would indeed shake the U.S. 
will shake up the world, undermining the old. It may be 
just one step but it can become the longest of all steps 
to making freedom a reality. 


here i stand 
and here i think 
think, think of me, 
think of you 
youth of 15 
and a female too 
i cry 

i cry loud and clear 

as i pass people in a place 

they look at me 

but not in the face 

then i pass, they humm 

they humm under their breath 

hmmm too bad it’s jail bait 


i cry by Lauretta 

oh, why lie, 
why die 
i want to cry 
here i stand 
and here i think 
call me a freshMAN 
and then you wink 
then you say 

“i’m a higher classMAN than you’ 
“ha ha’’ 

notice your words sir 
CLASSMAN 

how about a class person 
cause that’s what it is 


and i don’t care 

cause you’re no one i want to know 

and no one i want to stay 

please go away 

here i stand 

and here i think 

youth of 15 

and a female too 

i cry 

i cry loud and clear 
do you hear me? 
cause i hear you 
let’s get together 
and we’ll be there soon 
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China 


by Peter. Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Chinese official radio and the party newspapers 
are admitting that serious unrest in the factories 
exists. Broadcasts indicate that on July 20, 10,500 
officers and men of “The Peoples Liberation Army” 
were sent into a number of factories in Hangchow 
“to take part in industrial productive labor.” In- 
cluded were an automobile factory, a textile plant 
and a meat processing plant. 

The official broadcast stated, “It was necessary 
to send in the troops because the workers in Hang- 
chow have been unable to increase production 
under the pernicious influence of the counter-revo- 
lutionary revisionist line and bourgeois factionalism, 
and due to the sabotage activities of a handful of 
class enemies.” Tan Chi-lun'g, who had been purged 
during the cultural revolution, is now back in power 
as First Secretary in Chekiang Province where the 
unrest has been located. The Chekiang Radio de- 
scribed it as “a seething revolutionary situation.” 

Stripped of its Maoist verbiage, the facts are that 
the workers have not had a wage increase in a 
number of years, that they are participating in slow- 
down strikes and sabotage to draw attention to their 
working conditions. That their protests are effective 
can be seen from the massive counter-revolutionary 
measures taken by Mao, forcing greater production 
from them at the point of a bayonet. 

Throughout China, hundreds of party and army 
leaders forced out during the cultural revolution 
are being restored to power, including Teng Hsiao- 
ping who now holds the dual role of Army Chief of 
Staff and Deputy Premier. 

The public exposure of the dissension admits 
“it has been going on for several years." It was 
also reported that some factory managers, unable 
to face the persistent demands of factory workers 
for higher wages, have stayed away from their jobs. 

Mao’s demands for greater productivity at no 
increase in wages strikes a note familiar to Ameri- 
can factory workers under capitalism. Mao’s system 
is the same — state capitalism. 

Meany and Britan 

From Harry McShane in Glasgow we have received 
following letter: 

Meany, the U.S. trade union leader, wrote re- 
cently to the Daily Telegraph, the most reactionary 
daily paper in Britain, on foreign policy. He criti- 
cised Nixon, Ford and Kissinger for weakness in 
regard to Russia. It was a really vicious “cold war” 
article. It has the approval of the die-hard Tories. 

The British politicians are so busy trying to get 
their “anti-inflation” policy across that they are 
saying very little about foreign policy. It is interest- 
ing, however, that the Defense Ministry has issued 
a White Paper which aims, with diagrams, to show 
that in every respect, the Warsaw Pact countries are 
stronger than NATO. That is at a time when defense 


expenditure is said to be reduced. I feel we are on 
the eve of a new militarist campaign. It will, as in 
the Chamberlin days, be related to providing work 
for the unemployed. 

As for Meany’s opposition to grain for Russia, 
while he claims to act in the interests of the Ameri- 
can people we, here in Britain, hear the demand 
for imports to be curtailed. We have the spectacle 
of a divided world while those who rule over us are 
unable to see beyond piling up weapons of watjto an 
unprecedented level. 


Portugal 


An ominous note was struck on Sept. 9 in Portu- 
gal when the High Council of the Revolution decreed 
a new law making it illegal for the Portuguese press 
to report any divergence of opinion within the mili- 
tary. Portugal’s military government is still trying 
to find a way around the masses who in the April 
25 elections decided overwhelmingly that they want 
nothing to do with a Russian-type Communist gov- 
ernment. 

As against the total opposition within the lower 
and middle ranks of the military that made the 
revolution possible, the High Council has gone in 
for consensus by decree. The new developments in 
Portugal contrast sharply with the spontaneity that 
characterized the overthrow of fascism through de- 
centralized military committees spreading ideas, as 
against fascism and its power out of the barrel of 
the gun. The High Council of the Revolution, having 
been forced to oust pro-Russian Communist General 
Vasco Goncalves from the Premiership, is now mak- 
ing state power the only basis for its existence, 
having for some time now transformed “revolution- 
ary” credentials to the uniform and the gun. The 
Portuguese Communist Party led by Alvaro Cunhal 
has from the beginning supported the military as 
the focus of the revolution against the independent 
movement of workers and peasants which sprang 
up everywhere after the defeat of fascism. 

Can anyone forget that it was the Three Marias 
who in their “committee” first challenged Portu- 
gal’s seemingly invincible fascism? The Three Ma- 
rias raised a new banner of liberation when their 
trial made tiny Portugal the focus of the world 
movement for women’s liberation. They also raised 
the women’s liberation movement to a new level by 
demonstrating concretely just how inextricably 
bound is freedom for women to the transformation 
of the whole of society — a transformation which 
must focus on new human relations. 

The military’s banning of reporting any diverse 
opinions in its ranks comes just when a free flow 
of ideas is most needed if its leadership is to re- 
discover any relationship it might still have to the 
revolutionary self-activities of the masses. Like 
“Socialist” Mario Soares who refuses to say a word 
against the right wing violence led by the Catholic 


Bishops and grounded only in its anti-Communist 
hysteria and decades of accommodations to fascism, 
so General Carvalho and his friends in the military 
quietly tolerate this violence. 

What the Sept. 9 decree shows, moreover, is that 
Carvalho’s recent remarks about being against all 
political parties and “for” decentralized committees 
are aimed at preserving state power for the military 
as against political parties and, above all, the 
Portuguese masses. The independent self-activity of 
the masses is the only alternative to the balancing 
act of the military, who are counting on the right- 
wing violence to give them “legitimacy.” 


India 


The Indian nation, now suffering under the per- 
sonal dictatorship of Indira Gandhi, has one of the 
worst standards of living anywhere in the world. 
Yet, its military strength, on which Gandhi depends, 
includes the fifth largest army in the world. While 
its people lack goods and services, India has built up 
a self-sufficient arms industry that within the next 
10 years will be able to furnish the most modern 
weaponry. 

The Indian air force has 180 Gnat interceptors 
designed and built in India, with better aircraft on 
the drawing boards. They produce 105 mm artillery, 
80 percent of the parts for Soviet T-55 tanks and 
other modern arms. French SS-11 anti-tank rockets 
and the Atoll air-to-air guided missiles are also 
produced. 

Given a government devoted to improving the 
standard of living rather than maintaining a huge 
army, the Indian people could move out of the dark 
ages and end the suffering and starvation of the 
masses. 

New York City 

The largest city in the U.S., New York City, is 
broke with no buyers for its bonds and unable to 
meet its bills. Its eight largest banks hold $10 billion 
in defaulted loans on which no interest is being 
collected. Dozens of real estate investment trusts 
hold billions in real estate loans on which they are 
afraid to foreclose, since there are no purchasers 
for the property. New stock offerings have vanished 
for lack of purchasers. 

The lack of capital to industry functioning has 
Business Week worrying. It estimates that $4.5 
trillion will be needed over the next ten years to 
maintain even a modest rate of growth in the econ- 
omy, in contrast to the $1.6 trillion spent during the 
past ten ye&rs. They see little chance of raising that 
kind of money. 

As the federal government is used increasingly 
to bail out bankrupt corporations and funds, with 
cities next in line, the national debt replaces private 
debt, wage earners foot the bills and the standard 
of living is driven down. 


How long can ULS. 'in perpetuity' imperialism last m Latin America? 


(Continued from Page 1) 

No stranger to U.S. confrontation with Latin America 
as well as Asia, Bunker was ambassador to the Organi- 
zation of American States in 1964 when 3,000 Panaman- 
ians entered the Canal Zone to raise the Panamanian flag, 
and U.S. soldiers killed 20 and wounded 200. He was spe- 
cial ambassador to the Dominican Republic in 1965-66 in 
tile aftermath of the U.S. invasion, and Ambassador to 
Argentina during Peronism in 1951. 

Now, however, a real fear of warfare, guerrilla and 
otherwise, against the Canal Zone, exists. And it is pre- 
cisely that which Ford-Kissinger do not want to get out 
of hand, not alone for the Canal Zone, but for the con- 
tinued U.S. domination of the Latin American continent. 
THE PILLAGE OF A CONTINENT 

The military domination is only an adjunct to U.S. 
capitalism’s pillage of a continent— economically, politic- 
ally, socially. Indeed capitalism’s division of labor has 
simultaneously meant the fragmentation of the individual 
worker, and the fragmentation of the entire globe, with 
the underdeveloped lands exporting foodstuffs and raw 
materials, the industrialized lands producing and export- 
ing manufactured goods. 

Today in Latin America as a whole, nearly three- 
quarters of direct private investment comes from the U.S. 
Meanwhile profits from U.S. investments have been five 
times greater in recent years than the infusion of new 
investments. And the concentration of U.S. capital in 
Latin America is greater than within the U.S. itself, with 
a handful of companies controlling investments. 

The International Monetary Fund-World Bank meet- 
ing reports that “the gap between the rich and the poor 
continued to widen” with a $3 per capita gain in the poor 
countries expected between 1970 and 1980, compared to a 
$900 gain in the industrial countries. 

•To enforce this economic millstone, the political 
pillage of Latin America remains carefully in hand. 
Chile, two years after the U.S. backed military coup, re- 
mains under the spurred boot. Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia- 
all march to military music. Echeverria, after running 
Mexico with an iron heel, runs around the globe in search 


of the job of UN Secretary General. 

The truth is that, whatever delusions Echeverria has 
of “representing” the Third World, Mexico, like Colom- 
bia and nearly every other country in Latin America, is 
at this very moment confronted by two movements: (1) 
actual occupations or campaigns to occupy land by pen- 
niless peasants; and (2) industrial strikes in cities. To 
the extent that Mexico has a trade union, which is part 
of the very organism of capitalistic state power calling 
itself “institutionalized revolution,” it is not considered aS 
the voice of the labor unrest. 

“NEW ECONOMIC ORDER” 

Because of these undercurrents of revolt and actual 
rebellions and disgust with western imperialism, the rul- 
ers of the underdeveloped countries, OPEC-rich and other- 
wise, believe that they can contain the revolt by calling 
for “a new economic order.” (See Two Worlds, p. 5.) 
Suddenly “new world economic order” has been trans- 
formed into opposite, has been reduced to mean a shuffle 
of alliances within world capitalistic economic order. 

It isn’t only an Echeverria who asks to be UN Gen- 
eral Secretary and “thus” represent this new world. Even 
a revolutionary — one who actually led a revolution 
against Chiang Kai-shek and imperialism — Mao, now 
talks of a new world economic order but limits himself 
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to what he calls Third World, to which he adds “Second 
World” as if Western Europe was some neutral number 
rather than a capitalistic orbit. 

For those who can’t swallow capitalistic Europe, East 
or West, as part of the new economic order, the imagin- 
ation can put together the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OPEC) and the Third World. Sudden- 
ly “new world order” includes both the famished of Ethi- 
opia and the feudal oil barons of Sand! Arabia and 
Libya, where they still cut a poor man’s hand off for 
stealing a loaf of bread. 

OPEC is not exactly in a hurry to “share the wealth” 
with its “Arab brothers,” much less with all the poor of 
the Third World. It will hardly move to topple capitalism, 
which it is busy trying to catch up with. In putting forth 
these “new economic orders,” why have all forgotten the 
question of what is their class nature? Are we to continue 
to separate what Marx long ago united, economics and 
the human passion and drive to be free? 

REVOLUTIONARY SOLIDARITY NEEDED 

None have greater responsibility to express concrete 
solidarity with Latin American masses than the U.S. 
revolutionaries who, in fighting their government’s im- 
perial rule abroad, also struggle against it here. 

At the present moment, what U.S. imperialism is try- 
ing to impose on Panama is a so-called new treaty which 
promises that, in 25 years, sovereignty will return to 
Panama— with the joker that, for an additional 25 years 
after that, military bases are to be maintained. What 
President Ford-Kissinger want most is to see that Pan- 
ama does not “explode” in the election year, 1976, and 
thus make of the election something other than the cha- 
rade that it is here every four years. That is all the more 
reason everything must come out in the open. 

Moreover, in working out the solidarity, the Pana- 
manians must also be made aware not only of U.S. soli- 
darity “in general,” but of very specific forces like the 
Chicanos! and Native Americans (Indians) and Blacks. 
(See ad for new edition of Black/Brown/Red, p. 1.) It is 
a bare beginning, but it is a beginning toward new 
grounds for genuine social revolutions in the Americas. 
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Black women 
lead battles 
for freedom 



By Charles Denby, Editor 

The struggle for the rights of women in this country, 
especially the struggle of Black women, has been going 
on since the inception of the U.S. In many instances, the 
Black man was in support of the Black woman, but 
would find himself supporting a cause against her 
struggle because he did not fully believe in women’s 
rights. 

Sojourner Truth was active in this struggle and the 
only person who had her philosophy in her name. She 
said she prayed for a name because she did not want 
to carry around a slave name, and the Lord told her 
to go all over and tell the truth. So she went around on 
speaking engagements, always bringing in the question 
of women’s rights. 

‘AIN’T I A WOMAN?’ 

Some white men would come just to boo her, yelling 
that she was not really a woman and shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to speak. So she pulled off her clothes and said 
take a good look at me, do you see anything different 
than any other woman in a similar situation only my 
skin is Black, and ain’t I a woman? She said I have given 
birth to 12 children and seen them all snatched from 
me and sold into slavery, and I groaned and screamed 
with the same feeling any mother would if such a thing 
happened to her, and ain’t I a woman? 

This woman had so much creative thought and so 
did Harriet Tubman, an “Underground Railroad” con- 
ductor who was born a slave in Maryland. As a child 
riie heard about Nat Turner’s slave insurrection (as 
they called it) in 1831 — the same year as Hegel’s death 
— and escaped to freedom herself in 1849. 

She made at least 18 trips back into the South and 
brought back from 25 to 35 slaves with her on every trip. 
She was not able to read, but she always earned a Bible 
and a 45-caliber pistol with her. The Bible was to read 
to the slaves, if she found someone who could read, 
and the pistol was for those who wanted to give them- 
selves up and go back. 

AVOIDS CAPTURE 

Everyone warned her about being captured because 
the law was looking for her, but she wanted those slaves. 
One time she travelled by hiding under a wagonload of 
hay. Another time on a road in Maryland when she was 
approached by two law officers, she opened up the 
Bible as if to read. One said I wonder if that’s her, 
but the other one said no she can’t read a lick. 

Harriet Tubman and many others became involved 
in the conflict of the Civil War for the purpose of free- 
ing the South. She became a soldier, a nurse .and a spy 
for the North. But after the war was over, she never 
received the money that was due her from the Northern 
Army. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Fascist and capitalist repression challenged 


Worldwide revolutionary youth resurgence 


By Robert Ellery 

The fact that the West German ruler today 
(Oct. 21) could not find time to see Gov. Wallace, 
who is busy covering himself with “cosmopol- 
itanism”, shows that no-one has forgotten who 
Wallace really is — the ambitious, racist governor 
who, a decade ago, stood in the doorway of the 
Little Red Schoolhouse in Alabama to block 
entrance to Black children. Helmut Schmidt, of 
course, had other, more important reasons for 



— News & Letters photo 

Worldwide demonstrations, like this one in San Fran- 
cisco, protested barbaric execution of Spanish revolu- 
tionaries by fascist dictator Franco. 


Spanish student report 

Internal divisions shake Franco dictatorship 


The dawn executions on . Sept. 27 of Juan 
Paredes Manot, 25, Angel Otaegui, 32, Jose 
Bravo, 21, Jose Humberto Baena, 23, and Ramon 
Garcia Sanz, 27, moved millions of people all 
over the world. In fact, it was only one more 
event in the history of the 39 years of Fascist 
Spain, but the stories of these five Basque revo- 
lutionaries have created discussion about the na- 
ture and the future of Franco’s regime and have 
put into focus the set of alliances and interests 
related to the Spanish situation. 

The American government, and the dominant media, 
waited for the appropriate time and the precise inter- 
pretation to express their position — the moment after 
200, (WO people in Madrid mobilized for support to Gen- 
eralissimo Franco, and condemned the interference of 
foreigners in the internal affairs of Spain. For a TV 
commentator in the U.S. the Franco regime was not a 
Fascist regime, but an authoritarian one, the key ele- 
ment in creating the big economic growth which Spain 
has had in the last 15 years (per capita income went 
over $1,000 last year and industrial production of Spain 
has become the 10th most important in the world). To 
them the executions were a “cycle of violence” created 
by a band of terrorist “cop killers.” The demonstrations 
in Europe were over-reaction instrumentalized by the 
communist and the radical left. 

The interpretation of the establishment media hides 
the whole history of the Spanish people under the Franco 
rule. It’s true the Franco regime has differences in 


origin and history compared to Mussolini and Hitler. 
The Franco regime did not need a political and ideologi- 
cal organization as did the Nazis and the Italian fascists 
for the simple reason that in Spain the present regime 
was consolidated after a civil war which destroyed not 
only the liberal democratic republic, but also one of the 
most original workers’ movements in Europe and its 
revolutionary objective. 

A million people died on the battlefields and through 
repression. Moreover, the church was the ideological 
force used by the regime. The Falangists were only the 
political organization that created an ideological homog- 
enization and control over the bureaucracy. 

But the differences among the three systems were 
less important than the similarities. All of them have 
been the expression of the crisis of a ruling class unable 
to reproduce its domination. 

In 1948 Spain was isolated economically and politi- 
cally from the rest of the world by a resolution of 
the United Nations. The beginnings of the cold war and 
the agreements with the United States, 1953, were instru- 
mental in breaking down the international boycott. 
Franco won- over the crisis with a new image: a leader 
of the anti-communist world with a key ally— the U.S. A. 

The repressive nature of the regime that forbids en- 
tirely union organization and the minimal freedoms of 
political expressions has permitted the creation of the 
conditions for a spectacular accumulation of capital, and 
at the same time, it has become one of the most attrac- 
tive nations for the investment of multi-national corpo- 
( Continued on page 8) 


being busy. He wanted his own youth to forget 
that he does grovel before the present occupant 
of the White House, who is just as racist and 
reactionary — on busing, on welfare, on the whole 
economy. 

The cheap tokenism to democracy involved in snub- 
bing Wallace cannot possibly hide Schmidt’s own reac- 
tionary face from the German youth. Indeed, what gave 
the lie to his “democracy” preceded Wallace’s arrival, 
was completely spontaneous, was of massive proportions, 
and covered the whole of West Europe. It was the mass- 
outburst that followed fascist Spain’s execution of die 
five Basque rebels. (See Editorial, p. 4 and article below 
from a Spanish student.) 

REVOLUTIONARY YOUTH UPSURGE 

The reason for the excitement over the world wide 
demonstrations, especially the one in Paris, was not 
only the solidarity of the world’s masses for the Spanish 
anti-fascists, but also the sudden feeling that Paris 1968 
did not die; that 1975 has found new forms of youth 
revolt, be it in Paris or South Boston, be it in Portugal 
or Detroit, be it in the Netherlands or New York. 

All of the youth marches were related to the whole 
question of the world-wide crisis, the unemployment, the 
retreat from the Black gains of the ’60s, the cutbacks 
in all education programs, white or Black. So deep are 
the undercurrents of revolt that they are by no means 
either only workers or college youth, but include high 
school youth who have begun to make no distinction be- 
tween workers’ problems and youth problems. 

Thus, in Paris the demonstrators who filled the 
streets on Sept. 27 against Spanish fascism, filled the 
streets again on Oct. 4 and 5 to protest the doubling of 
youth unemployment in France in the past year. Thus, in 
Detroit the high school students who went to South Bos- 
ton last month to protest racism there, this month con- 
verged on Cobo Hall to protest Judge DeMascio’s Detroit 
anti-busing rulings as well as Gerald Ford’s cutbacks in 
jobs for youth. Thus, in New York 5,000 City University 
of New York (CUNY) students and faculty supporters 
demonstrated in front of the New York City office of 
Governor Carey against curtailment of the University’s 
operation, signaling that they will not be sacrificed with- 
out a struggle upon the altar of “fiscal realism” devised 
by city and state planners. 

CHALLENGE EDUCATION CUTBACKS 

The CUNY students, on the campuses of the ten 
component four-year colleges and eight community col- 
leges that comprise the system, have since moved to 
organize themselves to resist the closing of colleges, 
proposed tuition charges, elimination of courses and 
programs and strictures upon open enrollment. It has 
been estimated that more than 220,000 attend these 
colleges. The CUNY budget has already been slashed 
by $87 million. 

The SEEK (Search for Education, Elevation and 
Knowledge) program has a heavy enrollment of Blacks 
and Puerto Ricans, with some 11,000 students spread 
over the city’s campuses, and offers “remedial, develop- 
mental and compensatory courses” to the “economically 
and educationally disadvantaged.” 

The SEEK program was begun some nine years 
ago, and Open Admissions — that is, accepting any city 
resident with a high school diploma — began in 1969. 
These programs were initiated to cool off the long hot 
summers created by Black urban protests of less than 
a decade ago to offer some upward mobility to the urban 
poor youth. 

What the cutback has meant is that gains won by 
Blacks, minorities, and women through fights for special 
studies are the first to get the ax. Now, through redefin- 
ing of terms such as Open Admission they are attempt- 
continued on page 8) 
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Latinas organize Mujeres Unidas de Michigan 


Detroit, Mich. — The first Mujeres Unidas de 
Michigan (MUM) conference was held Oct. 4 in 
Detroit. The conference wasn’t just for those who 
were career-oriented but for housewives and 
mothers, too. All were invited and all contributed 
something, whether ideas or just letting their feelings be 
known and talking about day-to-day problems. 

MUM wants to establish a communications network, 
because a lot of places say they want to hire minority 
people, but then say they can’t find them. Also, there 
are many social programs, but often you don’t find out 
about them for quite awhile, when you really need the 
service right away. 

We might also have a newsletter, and are thinking 
about forming a 24-hour-a-day bilingual hotline. Many 
agencies do have bilingual people, but they are only 
there for part of the day. 

MUM is also thinking about co-op baby-sitting where 
each member would take a turn. This way, most women 

Women Teamster fund workers 
fight to save old contract 

San Francisco, Cal. — We work for the Team- 
sters Security Fund and are represented by 
Teamsters Local 856. In September the company 
filed for bankruptcy. We hired an attorney be- 
cause we needed someone to translate what was 
going on for us. We didn’t even know that there 
was any question of our contract being in force until 
someone accidentally found out there was going to be 
a hearing on our contract. 

|^ ; After the hearing our Business Agent told us they 
i would meet with, us later, and in the meantime they 
met with the company. No employees were present at 
those talks. They wanted us to go from a 4-day, 32 -hour 
week, to a 5-day, 35-hour week. We would be asked to 
work one additional hour a day at straight time until 
next April. They also wanted to get rid of our seniority 
clause and severance pay. 

We voted to retain our current contract. We may 
have been willing to go along with the 5-day week, but 
not the elimination of the seniority clause or severance 
pay. They wanted to get rid of the seniority clause be- 
cause they said some of the older workers weren’t pull- 
ing their weight. But to take out the seniority clause 
means that if they don’t like the color of your hair or 
your politics, you can be automatically thrown out. 
Their main purpose is to get rid of the troublemakers. 

I’m sure the union local knew what was going on. 
Everylime we wanted to fight a grievance, they said, 
“Why bother, the whole thing is going down the drain 
anyway.” 

We worked very hard to get what little we do have. 
It’s not a very good contract except for the 4-day week, 
but it’s still our contract and we feel very possessive 
about it. Now most of us have had a small taste of 
fighting and want to stay and fight. The women are 
finally learning what the word union means — not union 
in terms of our union local, but union in terms of our 
unity. 

—Teamster Security Fund employee 


could come to the meetings, and if they were the baby- 
sitters, then the other members could let them know 
what happened. 

We want a change in the way the media always por- 
trays Latina women. It’s either as the motherly type 
who just stays home all day and whose 
whole world is only the children and the 
family, or, in the movies, it’s always as the 
barmaid or the old meddling type. 

One woman said it’s not fair because the 
world is changing and so are we, but they 
are still stereotyping us. We have to fight ' 
like the Blacks did, who were all categorized 
as saying “Yes sir, no sir.” It’s the same way with 
Latinas. We don’t want to be classified as just a lazy 
kind of person who takes a siesta every day and drinks 
tequila all the time. 

Considering the response, which was very enthusi- 
astic, there will probably be a MUM chapter in Detroit. 

Many women knew others who wanted to come and 
join, or who didn’t come to this meeting because they 
thought it was only for professionals, or that you had to 
be invited. But this organization is for all Latinas. 

— Monique 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Detroit, Los 
Angeles or New York, write to the ad- 
dresses in the box on page 3. 


| WL NOTES | 

After more than five years of organizing, the Cannery 
Workers Committee (CWC) in California has gained 
some control over its union, Teamsters Local 679, by 
electing Mario de la Garza as trustee of the local. Most 
of the workers are of Mexican descent and about two- 
thirds are women, but as one woman said of the union 
leadership: “They just didn’t want a woman up there 
with power, even though so many members here are 
women.” 

* s * 

At a conference in Atlanta, Ga. following a rally for 
the defense of Dr. Kenneth Edelin, Black and white 
women agreed to work together for the right to abortion 
for all. Over 400 people attended the rally. 

* * * 

In Lisbon, Portugal, women workers refused to allow 
the Swedish owner of a brassiere factory to leave his 
hotel until he promised to stay in Lisbon to work out 
the payment of severance pay at the closing plant. Hotel 
workers joined them in their picketing. 

• * * * 

Attorneys for 1,320 women workers filed a federal 
court suit charging sex discrimination at Uniroyal’s 
Mishawka, Ind. plant. The suit asks that Uniroyal be re- 
quired to repay the women workers $18,480,000 and 
states that Uniroyal maintains segregated “male” and 
“female” jobs and seniority lists; has entered into dis- 
criminatory union agreements; and discriminates in hir- 
ing, assignments, transfers, bumping, layoffs and firings. 



Women academics discuss feminism and Marx 


By Molly Jackson 

I recently attended a conference of women academics 
in philosophy, and was surprised to find them discussing 
the very same ideas which are being debated in the 
women’s liberation movement. Every paper at the con- 
ference had some relation to feminism, and the same 
two philosophers kept coming up: Marx and Hegel. 

Other philosophers arose and fell in the abstract 
theses presented, but Marxism and the Hegelian dialec- 
tic were what the academics returned to, to grapple 
with the real world. There is a wide gulf, however, be- 
tween what they “know” intellectually and what they 
can relate to the reality of Women’s Liberation as a mass 
movement. 

In fact, most of the concrete ideas they came up with 
were the academic equivalents of NAM’s “Socialist-Fem- 
inist” Conference’s “strategy and tactics.” A woman who 
: spoke on the division between public and private life 
wanted to redistribute power within the family by pass- 
ing laws. Two sexual separatists called for relations 
; between women as a “tactic” to demonstrate relation- 
ships based on equality. 

What was missing from the papers was an under- 
standing of the process through which freedom is won. 
Instead of human beings struggling to transform the 
quality of their lives, we were offered quantitative 
changes in things: more laws that won’t be enforced, 
a higher statistical probability of sexual equality. 

Marx described the basic defect in this kind of think- 
| ing in his 1844 Essays and in the first chapter of Capital, 
on the “fetishism of commodities.” Today the commod- 
ity form still dominates every single aspect of life and 
thought. We continue to treat people as things, and to 
think that things, hot human beings, create change. 


The women at the conference missed the meaning of 
Hegelian dialectics, that philosophy is a total world view, 
and that to grasp Marxian dialectic requires a total re- 
organization of thought. Instead of tackling that, they 
wanted to know what conclusions they could “use” from 
Marx and Hegel. They didn’t see that the process, or 
methodology, is all-important. 

It is no accident that they don’t understand the 
process of change, because they don’t see the masses 
of women as the subject of history, as creating their 
own destiny through their thoughts and mass activities. 
This elitism is common in the movement, but is intensi- 
fied in the ivory tower, where they are not only isolated 
from working class and Black women, but are also 
trained to believe that philosophy comes only from 
people like themselves. 

Thus many were receptive to the line given out by 
the anti-Marxists, that no philosophy encompasses 
women’s liberation, and women must create one entirely 
out of their own heads. One whole paper was devoted 
to attacking Marx, at the same time the woman claimed 
to agree with him as to male production workers. She 
said he simply left out women, and SHE would supply 
philosophy for women instead. She “proved” he left out 
women by ignoring everything he wrote on women and 
on humankind, and attributing to him the perversions 
of others such as Mao. 

It is also interesting that this group had the organiza- 
tional question arise: should they remain an academic 
organization or work to open it to non-academic 
women? I have seen the same debate in Left, women’s 
and liberal-professional organizations. It reflects the pull 
of the revolutionary forces on every single question we 
face today. Yet none seem to realize there is a movement 
from below — the movement from practice to theory. 


Welfare groups control rally 

Lansing, Mich. — Members of welfare rights groups 
took over a rally on Oct. 15 sponsored by Republican 
State Senators Davis and Young, to support legislation 
hitting at welfare recipients. 

The proposed legislation (S.B. 576) and the rally 
were designed to divide the newly-unemployed from the 
long-term unemployed, by making it harder for recently- 
laid-off workers to get welfare. 

The bill would make anyone who owns property 
valued at more than $10,000 ineligible for assistance, 
regardless of how much they still owed on the property. 
The law would also legalize surprise searches of welfare 
recipients’ homes at any time of the day or night. 

Before the rally speakers arrived, a large group 
of welfare rights supporters, armed with banners and 
signs with slogans like “End forced labor,” occupied the 
Capitol steps and delayed the program. Welfare rights 
people actually outnumbered participants in the rally. 

People standing behind the speakers platform 
heckled into the microphone, often drowning out the 
drone of propaganda from the podium. The large num- 
ber of welfare rights supporters present prevented the 
Michigan Chamber of Commerce from collecting more 
than a few signatures on petitions supporting the bill. 

— Welfare rights supporter 
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Rockefeller's racism unmasked 

By Ether Dunbar 

Vice-President Rockefeller, who posed for so many 
years as a liberal, is now showing his true colors. The 
closer it gets to elections, the more his racism appears. 

Rockefeller has just finished his campaign swing 
through the South. After his tour, the headlines in the 
papers said that Rockefeller had come out against every- 
thing he once stood for. He is against busing; he is 
against integration. Since he’s against everything Black 
people are for, he hopes this will get him enough votes 
to get elected together with Ford. 

But the racists he was appealing to did not believe 
him and said they will not vote for him. And then Rocke- 
feller rushes to get hold of a Black man to make the 
cover-up of his racism look good. 

Rockefeller gave a big birthday party and invited 
every big shot he could. He also invited a Black man, 
who was not from their class. But Rockefeller said this 
man was there representing the poor, and was also there 
to see that $30,000 bed in the Vice-Presidential mansion 
— and he might just sleep in it before he leaves. 

I wondered, what poor people could this man be 
representing, when they cannot even get $30 to buy 
groceries with? But they always find their man, and 
this time it Was good old Rev. Ralph Abernathy. 

I am sure other Black people see through this too; 
the same old tricks just don’t work anymore, and for 
many Black people they never did. 
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Uniroyal workers plan for contract negotiations 


Detroit, Mich. — The meeting to discuss de- 
mands and plan a strategy for the new rubber 
workers contract is being held in October. At 
Uniroyal, we just elected the people to represent 
us and the president of the international was 
not elected, nor were a couple of his aides. There 
is a general attitude in the plant that he is not 
doing his job. 

Contract time comes up in April of next year. The 
locals are sending representatives to this meeting in 
Florida to figure out what they’re going to ask the com- 
panies for in the negotiations. 

Workers from all the rubber companies will send 
delegates. They’ll get a package deal that they will take 
back to each individual rubber company. Then, they 
will designate one of the companies to strike. Now it’s 
our turn, while last time it was Firestone. 

Several of our committeemen were elected— ones that 
work right on the floor. Out of this trip the one thing 

Auto changeover results in 
more machines, less workers 

By Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Every changeover at the plant seems to bring more 
automated machinery to replace workers. This time they 
have automated the hoist men out of existence, and over 
in the door bay, new machines are in. 

But that is not what concerns our local union leaders 
who greeted us with bumper stickers reading “Get us 
moving, buy an American car.” Then came our foreman 
telling our “team,” the body shop, to report to the mess 
hall to receive our pep talk from our coach, the superin- 
tendent of the body shop. 

The theme of the pep talk was that we were in 
competition with the foreign models and that we should 
buy American cars. Of course they also told us we had 
to do a better job building them. They had a couple of 
foreign-made cars in the mess hall to show us what a 
good job the foreign workers do, so we could see how 
good we would have to do. 

After the pep talk we had a question-and-answer 
session. Most of the questions were on the price of the 
new models and on gas mileage. 

But the biggest question is the one about being laid- 
off again. Many workers in our plant have drawn only 
around 30 weekly paychecks since 1973 and no one knows 
bow long the work will last this time. 

SUB has run out and one of the questions raised was 
why not go into the strike fund to supplement our 
unemployment checks. We don’t need a strike fund 
when all GM has to do is lay us off. The financial 
situation in the social security system has workers 
wondering about their retirement and who will be work- 
ing to pay into the system when they retire. 

Watching more and more machines replace more and 
more workers no one knows what to expect, because 
all of us know machines don’t pay into social security 
or retirement. It takes living laborers to produce value, 
not machines. 

When we returned to the line discussion turned to 
whether Los Angeles would go the same way as New 
York, to whether our state will run out of funds for 
welfare, to the racial problems of Boston and Louisville, 
all of which affect each and every one of us. 

With all these problems how can a company expect 
us to go into debt to buy a car to keep them in business 
making high profits? What we think of is the millions 
of our brothers and sisters who have already been re- 
placed by automation and now are either on or are 
going on welfare. Who knows which of us will be next? 


we can count on is that we’ll get a raise in dues that 
are now $8.81. It always happens that way. The general 
attitude of the w6rkers in the shop is that even though 
we are sending these people down there they are not 
going to accomplish anything. 

Now I hear the union is proposing $15 dues and any- 
thing over $8.81 goes into the strike fund. They are 
starting to build up for the strike. But even if they start 
now, we are anticipating just getting $25 for four weeks, 
maybe $15 for a couple of weeks and then the strike 
fund will be exhausted. 

They’ll borrow maybe a half million dollars from 
another union and then say, “Well, we have to continue 
to leave your union dues at $15 until we pay back this 
money.” And yet we hardly get any of that money in 
the strike fund. This is what happened in 1967 and every- 
body is anticipating the same thing happening again. 

Everyone is upset and they think that the union is 
sending too many representatives. Where they are send- 
ing ten sorry ones, they could send two good ones to do 
the job. This is waste of union money. 

If the company can increase production from now 
until the first of April, they will welcome the strike so 
they can unload all the tires we will have built. They’re 
screaming more production and if we give it to them 
we’re cutting our own throat. 

There will probably be a strike for three or four 
months but it won’t mean anything. They will welcome 
the strike, because they don’t have to pay compensation. 
They don’t have to pay SUB pay and they don’t have to 
pay medical. They’re off scott free. They are even sav- 
ing vacation money because our vacation is compounded 
according to the amount of money we made during the 
year. 1 

— Uniroyal worker 
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From Sojourner Truth to Joan Little, Black women 
have always had to organize on their own to get recog- 
nition. Mrs. Rosa Parks has told the story many times 
about her experience that started the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott. 

All this talk that she was planted there and told 
not to move is hogwash. She said she doesn’t know why 
she didn’t move, but she didn’t, and the bus driver 
called the police and they took her to jail. 

The late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. had said that 
some students from Alabama State came to his office 
to use the mimeograph machine to run off leaflets in 
her support. The leaflets asked Black citizens not to 
ride the bus on a given date and come to the courthouse 
and support Mrs. Parks. Everything was pretty quiet 
until the Montgomery Advertiser got hold of the leaflet 
and printed it, saying who do they think they are, asking 
everyone to stay off of the busses. 

Dr. King said as far as he knew this was supposed 
to be a one-day strike. The day after when they went 
back to the busses the white bus drivers would not pick 
them up. So the people said we walked yesterday, so 
let’s walk today, tomorrow and forever until we are 
treated as human beings. This was a full blown move- 
ment uncontrolled by anything. 

What happened to many Black women before is still 
happening today, like the attack of the white jailer on 
Joan Little with an ice pick as his pass. As long as 
he had that, it would cause you to say yes when you 
knew that you meant no. 

Black women have always had it worse than Black 
men. They were even excluded from the protection of 
the union until after World War II. But their struggle 
to be free will never be stopped until equality is won. 
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Detroit, Mich. — Rumors have been going around 
that Fleetwood is going to strike. We should have gone 
out first thing, after we came back from changeover. 
You don’t wait, then come around just before the holi- 
day period and threaten to strike. 

If the union calls a strike in November, that is just 
what the company wants. If it isn’t a fast settlement, 
we would be off for the holidays but with no pay. You 
can bet the company wouldn’t be making any offers to 
end the strike before the holidays. A lot of these union 
people don’t know how to bargain. Either that, or else 
they just don’t care, and are there on committees just 
to get off the assembly line. 

Many workers have been disappointed with the new 
union administration. We don’t see any results at all. 
We still have most jobs not yet settled after 18 months, 
while the union claims they’re negotiating, or it claims 
the jobs are settled. Meanwhile the jobs are still over- 
loaded. If there has been any improvement since the 
union election, none of the workers know about it. 

— Second shift worker 


Dodge Truck 


Warren, Mich. — The situation“Tn the Dodge Truck 
plant parking lot is really getting bad. The guards are 
supposed to be out there protecting the workers and the 
cars, yet when you go out in the parking lot at night 
time, there isn’t a guard to be found. People who have 
been leaving early or after their regular shift change 
have been getting ripped off and even shot. The cars in 
tile, parking lot get ripped off all the time. One woman 
was raped. But when it comes to going out and having 
a few beers at lunch time, they’re trying to bust people 
right and left. 

One guy came into the plant with blood pouring out 
of his hand from being shot. The guy in the guard shack 
said he couldn’t call the police, that he had to wait for 
.the sergeant. That was on Friday. On the following Mon- 
day, we went out to the parking lot to have a beer and 
they had undercover security guards out there trying 
to bust people for drinking beer. Coming out that night, 
there wasn't a security guard to be found. 

— Second shift worker 
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UAW take-over 
at Eldon Axle 
helps Chrysler 


By John Allison 

Local Union 961 at Chrysler’s Eldon Axle Plant, was 
put under the iron heel of the UAW Executive Board, 
which used the excuse of the racial troubles at the union 
to place it in receivership. There is racial conflict there, 
and it heated up during and after the May local union 
election, when Black President Jordon Sims was re- 
elected, but along with an anti-Sims local Executive 
Committee. 

After the election, the financial secretary and his 
anti-Sims clique called for an audit of the local’s books. 
The audit showed that all the money was accounted for. 

Sims knows both the company and UAW bureaucracy 
want to get rid of him, and are tightening the screws 
on him. Caught in this cross-fire, Sims called for action 
he knew the workers were all for — the settlement of a 
bushel of unresolved grievances. He called for a vote 
authorizing the local to strike over grievances. 

The big point is that almost all of Chrysler car axles 
are produced at Eldon Axle, and if this plant isn’t put- 
ting them out, the car production comes to a near halt. 
Both Chrysler and the UAW know this, and so the UAW 
moved to pull Chrysler’s chestnuts out of this fire. 
Claiming that Blacks were protesting about not being 
represented, the UAW took the local union over. As 
everyone knows, no local under UAW receivership has 
ever been allowed to strike. 

Now, while the UAW is taking care of Chrysler, the 
corporation is coming down with both feet on the work- 
ers. The work is speeded-up and long overtime hours 
are being scheduled. At the same time, the work griev- 
ances, instead of being solved, are growing faster. 

If workers need proof that the company always gains 
when workers are divided along racial lines, this is it. 
This has always been true, but now it is more important 
than ever for both white and Black workers to stick 
together. This is easier said than done — especially since 
Black and white union politicians are so full of dirty 
tricks they pull on each other at the expense of the 
rank-and-file workers. Unless the rank-and-file does 
something about this situation, there is no help in sight 
for this troubled local. 

NJ. metal workers wikltat 

Carteret, N.J. — I work at U.S. Metals Re- 
finery, a division of American Metals (Amex). 
There have been two wildcats recently, and the 
president of our local was impeached for steal- 
ing union funds and taking money from the 
company. 

The last wildcat was the result of our refusing to 
work under the company’s efficiency experts — time- 
study men. This happened in one of the key departments 
in the plant, where workers have a lot of control over 
production in the whole plant. 

There was another wildcat where they refine or clean 
the copper to go into the furnaces. This department has 
a very heavy history of struggle and disobedience to the 
bosses, the union, and even the U.S. government regula- 
tions. One reason is this department is 90% young people. 

About 3,000 people work in the shop. Many are from 
East Europe, from the 1956 revolt in Hungary. There 
are also many Cubans, Puerto Ricans and Blacks. 

In two years here, I’ve been laid off seven or eight 
times, once for over six months. We expect new layoffs 
soon. The company says it’s because of higher oil prices 
and competition from Japan. They also say they’re short 
of capital, but they’re still going to open new plants in 
Poland where they’ll have cheap labor and no unions. 

We have many fights over working conditions and 
some gains. One problem is the foremen, who don’t know 
what they’re doing and interfere with everything. Strange 
as it might sound, people prefer to work the midnight 
shift. Why? Because there are no foremen standing 
over you so you can just do your work. 

— Latino metal worker 
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Ford-Kissinger cannot save tottering fascist Spain 


The deliberate hospitality shown to fascist Spain’s 
Foreign Minister by Henry Kissinger the very moment 
that the entire world was erupting in massive demonstra- 
tions against the execution of five young Spanish anti- 
fascists, reveals the extent the Ford administration was 
determined to go to assure the U.S. bases in Spain. 
Ford had already made clear, during his late spring 
trip to Europe, how tightly tied to that fascist bastion is 
NATO’s life, when he dared go to Spain to pledge his 
friendship to Franco against the unanimous opposition of 
all of West Europe — who capitulated to him nonetheless. 

How paper-thin is the European oilers’ “anti-fascism” 
has just been shown again in the fact that the ambassa- 
dors of Switzerland, Britain and West Germany, who 
had been withdrawn, were already back to their jobs 
in Madrid in two weeks. West Europe’s rulers’ “review” 
of their relations with Spain was, clearly, nothing more 
than a hasty response to the impassioned demonstrations 
of their own masses. 

STUDENTS, WORKERS ERUPT IN PROTEST 

The most widespread were in France where students 
and workers marched not only in Paris, but in almost 
every city in France. There were work stoppages in 
Greece and Italy and West Germany. Scandinavian 
unions banned Spanish goods and services. Longshore- 
men in Britain and the Netherlands refused to load or 
unload Spanish ships. Railroad workers halted service 
from France and Switzerland. Within four days of the 
executions on Sept. 27, every Western European govern- 
ment except Ireland had been forced to recall its ambas- 
sador from Madrid. 

Die massive protest was an outpouring of sympathy 
not only with the two million Basques in the north of 
Spain — who have been fighting for an independence 
they knew only briefly, during the Civil War of 1936, 
before Hitler’s dive-bombers reduced Guernica to rubble, 
thus ensuring dictatorial control of all of Spain by Franco 
— but with the opposition to fascist rule that has been 
going on throughout Spain since the end of World War II. 

In the first five years of Franco’s regime no less than 
200,000 Republicans were executed or died in his prisons. 


but this recent barbarism has been the most vicious 
repression in Spain in 30 years. The “anti-terrorist” law 
decreed at the end of August makes it a crime to defend 
or encourage communism, separatism, anarchism, or 
violence, or to show sympathy with people accused of 
these crimes, or even to criticize judicial decisions 
against them. Hundreds were arrested in the first month 
alone, and the death penalty may be asked in 150 cases 
now before the courts. 

THE SPECTER OF PORTUGAL 

The specter that is haunting Franco is the revolution 
that overthrew Portugal’s 50 year dictatorship in April 
of 1974. Now it is the death of Spanish fascism — and 
not only Franco’s belated demise — that the world is 
eagerly awaiting. 

The wave of protests and strikes that began in Spain 
last November, in the wake of Portugal’s upheaval, cul- 
minated in a “Day of Struggle” on Feb. 20 that involved 
all layers of the population, and all parts of the country: 
6000 miners in Asturias and 10,000 workers from 30 dif- 
ferent factories in the Basque port of Bilboa had stopped 
production on the job; students boycotted and closed 
down nine different universities; women in Madrid kept 
all 72 markets there empty for 24 hours. Moreover, that 
climactic day had been preceded by strikes in oil, rubber 
and textile, and by auto workers occupying a SEAT 
factory to hold meetings there. 

This discontent was so deep that by this summer it 
had spread to the Army, when seven Spanish officers 
were accused of having contact with Portuguese counter- 
parts, and an illegal “Democratic Military Union” was 
estimated to have at least 1,000 members. 

The second of Franco’s strongest pillars, the Church, 
has also been affected. Over 800 priests have just signed 
a document protesting Franco’s torture methods and ac- 
cusing him of creating a “climate of fear.” In Madrid, 
six priests were arrested for reading a sermon attacking 
the so-called “trials” that preceded the recent execu- 
tions. For years the lower echelons of the church have 
been giving sanctuary to political opponents of the re- 
gime, and the Catholic hierarchy has been moved from 


its traditionail support for Franco because of fear of its 
own rank and file. 

FASCISM’S DEATH AGONY 

The neofascism inherent in Kissinger’s negotiations 
with Spain while the rest of the world was revulsed in 
horror, can be seen in what was at stake in the Pact they 
have just worked out: for the U.S., three Spanish air- 
bases and an undisclosed number of nuclear warheads; 
for Spain, $750 million in military and economic aid, 
much of it without doubt to be used for putting down 
Spanish resistance to fascism. 

Yet it is precisely this movement from below that 
Franco cannot stop, no matter how many thousands of 
Falangists and Guerrillas of Christ the King he rallies 
in Madrid’s Plaza de Oriente, and no matter how many 
Pacts his Foreign Minister signs with Ford-Kissinger. 

In its death agony, Spanish fascism is sure to over- 
reach itself. It cannot be saved with or without Franco, 
because the masses have shown that they are preparing 
themselves for a new, and this time a total Spanish 
Revolution. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN SPAIN 

“Stop U.S. Support To Fascist Spain” 
was the rallying call for a demonstration 
on Oct. 11, sponsored by the Spanish 
Democratic Association of Northern 
California and the U.S. Committee for a 
Democratic Spain. Over 400 people 
showed up, with a very large contingent 
from the Spanish-speaking and Basque 
communities and many students from 
Spain. 

Messages of support came from Con- 
gressmen and Senators who oppose any 
more secret “agreements” whose con- 
tents are not subject to Congressional 
ratification, like the secret “Madrid 
Pact” with Franco, signed by Kissinger 
and Nixon in 1970, and now up for re- 
newal. 

The CIA now is pouring millions of 
men and dollars into Spain, ready, un- 
der the cover or without the cover of 
the Madrid Pact, to be the open counter- 
revolutionary force to uphold fascism 
against any popular uprising and the 
Basque struggle for National Liberation. 

Anti-fascist, 1935-1975 

Bay Area, California 
# * * 

The Ad Hoc Committee of the proposed 
Scottish Labour College, of which I am 
chairman, had a meeting on Sept. 27 at 
which it was proposed that we send a 
deputation to one of the large stores here 
where there was a display of Spanish 
flags to advertise the sale of expensive 
Spanish goods. We went only to find that 
several Marxist groups were there be- 
fore us. They had scattered leaflets from 
a gallery inside the main store and 
were thrown out. We entered the store 
and demanded to see the manager. After 
some wrangling he agreed to meet two 
of us, and finally agreed to pull down 
tiie flags. It was a slight victory, but 
by that time the five Spanish men had 
already been executed. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

• 

AND IN LATIN AMERICA 

I was very happy to see your front 
page devoted to an article on U.S. im- 
perialism in Latin America, when every 
other radical paper seems to concentrate 
only on Portugal and Spain these days. 
It is not that I do not realize how im- 


portant Portugal is to the international 
movement, but Latin America is the 
colony of our country, and yet nobody 
seems to pay attention to that unless it 
happens to be the headlines that day. I 
especially liked the way you linked the 
Latin American question with the whole 
question of the Third World and Maoism 
and OPEC, and, on the other hand, with 
the struggles of Black, Brown and Red 
right here at home. 

Reader 

Michigan 

* $ * 

The article on Latin America last issue 
gave me a lot more understanding of 
where the Latinos I work with are com- 
ing from, and how much worse the suf- 
fering is if you stay down there, even 
compared to a New York garment sweat- 
shop. 

Garment Worker 
New York 

* * * 

I liked your pamphlet Black, Brown 
and Red. The Latino part was good be- 
cause I learned about movements I 
didn’t even know existed, like La Raza 
Women. 

What I liked about the pamphlet was 
that it was so unbiased. It told you just 
how it is. If you read the newspaper or 
watch TV, there are a lot of things they 
don’t let you know about. I was raised 
in the Latino community, but I really 
didn’t know a lot of things about my cul- 
ture and about these movements until 
I joined the Farmworkers and began 
meeting different people, in the move- 
ments. I gave the pamphlet to my father 
to read because I thought he could real- 
ly like the section in Spanish. 

Chicana 
SW Detroit 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

It helps us understand how to separate 
Women’s Liberation as a revolutionary 
force from its distortion into real counter- 
revolution when you read that two Nazi 
films directed by Leni Riefenstahl, a 
close friend of Hitler, were scheduled to 
be included during a festival in Atlanta 
to recognize the achievement of women 
in the arts, because film experts con- 
sider her camera techniques “notable”. 
To underline the insult and the absurdity, 
the festival was billed as a “salute” to 
the “humanism” in society as portrayed 


by women artists ! The Southern Office 
of the Anti-Defamation League demand- 
ed the city disclaim its endorsement, but 
the city refused. Many members of the 
Jewish community have protested hotly. 
I wish some of the women’s liberation 
groups in the country could be heard 
raising their voices. 

Indignant Woman 
Michigan 

* * * 

I was invited to a Socialist-Feminist 
meeting where a Black college educated 
woman who had been active in SNCC 
in the ’60s was called on to give a 15 
minute presentation that lasted an hour. 
Her view seemed to be that if a woman 
didn’t have at least one college degree 
she couldn’t deal with men and the prob- 
lems facing society. There was another 
Black college-type woman there from 
Elkhart, Indiana who had come to De- 
troit in 1970. She said, “Coming to De- 
troit from Elkhart and looking for a 
woman’s group is like going to the back- 
woods country.” Well, I’m Black and I 
lived in Elkhart, too — and believe me, 
I don’t know what neighborhood she 
lived in, because the only organized 
group of any kind I ever knew about in 
Elkhart was the KKK. 

How do we help people like that? 

“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

Detroit 

* * * 

I was excited when I heard about the 
Detroit Coalition of Labor Union Women 
(CLUW) meeting that was to be a speak- 
out on the economy. It was the first 
meeting open to those who didn’t have 
a union card — the unorganized, un- 
employed and those on welfare. But, 
after they started (almost an hour late), 
the same old speakers spoke first. Selma 
Goode, who is not on welfare, spoke for 
welfare rights; and Olga Madar told us 
what we should talk about for the next 
few hours-. 

Then I expected it to be open to the 
floor. No ! Twelve pre-selected speakers 
were told to come to the front to speak 
for five minutes each, after which the 


panel would get to talk over the testi- 
mony, after which the floor would be 
open to “questions.” Finally one of the 
women who planned the speak-out spoke 
up and said that they had planned it to 
be open to all. The chairwoman agreed 
but by that time many had left. 

To me what was the most disturbing 
was the lack of any rank and file women 
— organized or unorganized. There 
couldn’t have been more than ten. I am 
just afraid that the union bureaucracy 
has such a death grip on CLUW that it 
will never be the kind of organization 
that can mobilize all working women and 
poor women. We will have to do that 
ourselves. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

& * # 

To my beautiful supporters — I get a 
hew trial ! I am so happy. I received 
word by phone at 3 PM today and I can- 
not describe how ecstatic I was. 'It’ll be 
easy for me now because I am so con- 
fident. However, there is still the need 
of funds to pay attorney fees, so the 
work is not over. Any suggestions? Be 
free to drop me a line. And if you wish 
any material let me know. May Grand- 
father Great Spirit smile on you always 
and protect you from the offending 
forces, 

Yvonne Wanrow 

Yvonne’s Indian Legal Defense Comm. 

P.O. Box 49 
Inchelium, Wash. 99138 


FROM AN IMPRISONED CITIZEN 

Thank you for the literature I sent for. 
Your pamphlet called American Civili- 
zation on Trial was mean, to say the 
least, but what really blew my mind was 
your booklet entitled “Dialectics of Lib- 
eration.” I feel as though you people of 
the Left are taking care of business for- 
me while I am in here, unable to help 
you. Thank you for helping me get my 
head in order. 

Black Prisoner 
j Pennsylvania 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 
Recently I talked to some high school classes an& 
also sat in on an informal conference of high school 
youth in Detroit who came from schools ranging from 
the educationally “most favored,” like Cass, to the “least 
favored,” like Highland Park. They had been involved 
in everything from mass walkouts to individual disputes 
with teachers who supervised the type of articles the 
youth had dared write. They raised the whole question 
of desegregated education — which was suddenly being 
called, not following the law of the land, 21 years too 
late, but “forced busing” and “reverse discrimination.” 

Yet, while all adults in the education field of high 
school youth seemed to discuss nothing but busing, the 
youth were preoccupied with the latest and hardest 
manifestation of totalitarianism: ID CARDS. 

YOUTH KNOW RACISM IN U.S. 

This was not due to any delusions about how much 
of the very warp and woof of America is racism — from 
that racist occupying the White House to the lowliest 
student in South Boston, egged on by the neo-fascist 
Councilwoman Hicks. On the contrary, some had made 
the bus trip to South Boston to participate in the struggle 
against those fighting to establish white supremacy in 
what, as far 'back as 150 years ago, was the citadel of 
Abolitionism. Rather, it was due to the maturity of the 
1970s, as against the more famous 1960s when college 
students thought they were being made aliens in their 
own society by being computerized. Later, it was not 
just that they had no personal identity, but were num- 
bers on a card. By the 1970s the high school youth were 
saying that, as persons, they were not just alienated, but 
reified, that is to say, made into things, things with 
pictures on them to identify living persons and tags to 
specify home and phone and list of courses. They felt 
just like prisoners, with ID cards as in fascist and totali- 
tarian countries, who are allowed no travel abroad, no 
travel from country to city, or from job to job — or, like 
them, from school to school. 

They saw little distinction between those high schools 
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Youth ID cards vs. youth 

like Highland Park where the teachers cared absolutely 
nothing about you once they took the roll call, taught you 
nothing, and gave you a passing mark just so they would 
not have to face you twice in the same grade, and a 
school like Cass that was proud of its “high standards” 
in what they called education, but where students felt 
teachers often just talked “at” them. 

“OBJECTIVITY”, ID CARDS, BRAINWASHING 

One student from another school related the story of 
an argument with an administrator because she had 
been courageous enough to describe a bus trip to South 
Boston. One would think she had just committed the 
most “subversive” act against the government if one 
were to judge by her teacher’s outburst. He finally 
came up with the word, “subjective.” The report, ac- 
cording to him, was not “objective.” 

What she wanted to know was: who was the judge 
of what was “subjective” and what was “objective” in 
a description of a demonstration — the participant in it, 
or the man on high sitting either in Washington, D.C., 
or in Detroit, Mich.? Wasn’t there a division within 
subjective, between her story and his judgment? And 
wasn’t there as “great a divide” between what, objec- 
tively, happened, depending on which side of the police 
lines you were standing? What is “observing”? What is 
acting? 

The discussion then moved back to ID cards. At first, 
the reason for the introduction of ID cards was sup- 
posed to be for the protection of the students against 
the “criminal elements” who were preying on the stu- 
dents. To keep “the criminal elements” out of school, 
you were to have an identity card with you on entering 
the school. Now, you were to wear them in school and 
any one at all could take information from it, or mem- 
orize it, or whatever. 

The point was that there is no privacy left whatever. 
You are not the one who decides anything; the authori- 
ties decide everything. Yon are made to feel a prisoner 
because that is what you ARE. Was there any difference 
between this “democracy” and the police state? 

It was at this point that the whole question of brain- 
washing came up as it related to war situations, espe- 
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passion for freedom 

cially in the Korean War which by no accident, preceded 
the Supreme Court decision finally to recognize that 
“separate but equal” has been the lie of American edu- 
cation ever since the counter-revolution of the Bourbon 
South against the Civil War and Black Reconstruction. 
It was at this point also that the question moved to a 
philosophy of freedom, Marx’s Humanism and the ad- 
ventures of Hegelian dialectics. Because it is necessary 
to restate it in both the old and new context, here is an 
excerpt from a lecture I gave several years ago: 
(Continued on page 7) 

( WHO WE ARE f 

f News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 1 
1 of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the C 
f Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation I 
I — activities which signalled new movements from % 
f practice, which were themselves forms of theory. J 
I News & Letters was created so that the voices % 
I from below could be heard, and the unity of work- J 
J er and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, % 
I could be worked out for our age. A Black produc- J 
1 tion worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. \ 

l The paper is the monthly publication of News J 
I and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- l 
I Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- i 
I ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or i 

V in its state form calling itself Communist, as in i 
i Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, 

V Raya Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy , 
/ and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which 

V spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Human- 
/ ism for our age internationally, as American Civil- 
\ ization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
f scene. In opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, 

\ racist, sexist society, we participate in all freedom 
■ struggles and do not separate the mass activities of 
1 workers. Blacks, women and youth from the ac- ' 
I tivity of thinking. We invite you to join with us both 

1 in the freedom struggles and in working out a 1 
I theory of liberation for our age. J 


• Views 


NEW HARASSMENT 

They are already using the recent as- 
sassination attempts on Gerald Ford to 
start up some new harassment of the 
Left. During Ford’s recent visit to Stan- 
ford, police were using a telephoto lens 
to photograph anti-Ford demonstrators 
at the very moment Ford was supposed- 
ly criticizing government violation of 
personal privacy. Other police were 
searching, without warrants of course, 
the house where some of the demonstra- 
tion organizers lived. Here we go again! 

Student 

California 

• 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

One of the reasons that kids aren’t out 
protesting today like they were a few 
years ago is that the schools were forced 
to give in on many things. Dress codes, 
hair regulations, rules about smoking, 
etc. — a lot of the petty harassment is 
over with. Also, the teachers don’t try 
to indoctrinate you like they used to. Our 
history teacher tells you different sides 
to a question and then tells us to make 
up our own minds. The way kids treat 
each other has changed, too. Each one 
has more freedom to be an individual 
than before. There are still cliques, but 
not like before. 

But grades and College Board scores 
have been declining sharply in my school 
for several years. This is a sign of how 
disgusted many students are with the 
educational system and the “rewards” 
of success. All the mass media who say 
how quiet we are compared to our older 
brothers and sisters miss the point. If 
an issue like Vietnam came up again, 
we’d be out in the streets, too. 

High School Senior 
New Jersey 

❖ * * 

Recently the TV and newspapers have 
been reporting every fight at my school, 
Southwestern H.S. This is because the 
ninth grade at Wilson j.H.S. was moved 
over here to increase the number of 
white students and make the school more 


integrated. There are police and report- 
ers everywhere. 

I was arguing about somthing with 
my girl friend (she is Black, I am white) 
and this security guard runs up to us 
and says: “Are you going to fight?” I 
said, “Why? Do you want us to?” 

Now we are joking about it all the 
time, pretending to yell at each other 
so the guards come running. They think 
everything you do is going to be a race 
riot. It would be a lot better if they 
just left us alone. 

Southwestern Student 
Detroit 

• 

HOSPITAL WORKERS 

I was very interested in the letters 
from hospital workers last issue, because 
there is a big fight going on at the VA 
hospital in the Detroit area, where vet- 
erans and hospital workers are uniting 
against the incredibly bad conditions for 
both. Patients and hospital workers put 
on a demonstration on Sept. 6 right in 
front of the hospital entrance. One pa- 
tient came carrying his intravenous 
stand, and others were there in wheel 
chairs. The worsening conditions in the 
hospital are the result of more and more 
cutbacks in the staff, making one person 
do the work of two at the expense of the 
patients. (There was a write up with 
pictures in the October issue of the 
WAW paper The Veteran, if your read- 
ers are interested in sending 25 cents 
for a copy to WAW, 837 W. Newport, 
Chicago, 111. 60657.) 

Veteran 

Detroit 

ANTI-SEMITISM 

“Big Daddy” Amin, the dictator who 
idolizes Hitler and is erecting a statue 
to him, was given the opportunity to 
speak to the UN General Assembly and 
to the world. The words were Hitler’s 
but the anti-Semitism was a continuation 
of over 5000 years of history. His plea 
to Americans to rid the country of Jews 
was a repeat of what Hitler said in the 
1930s. 


That this could have been stated so 
openly in 1975 proves again how little 
we have progressed toward a new Hu- 
manism in this society, and gives even 
further urgency to what the multitudes 
are thinking and doing to create a new 
society. Anti-Semitism in the white or 
Black skin will not bring freedom for 
anyone. 

Activist 

Detroit 


MAOISM 

Your discussions of Maoism are of 
particular interest to me. I have lost 
several of my Nigerian comrades to Mao- 
ism. I think that, among Blacks, gravi- 
tation to Maoism is a reaction to racism. 
Without seeing the economic roots of 
racism, they see white society as racist 
and the only sizeable, left-talking, non- 
white society around is China. Like Stal- 
inists of the early ’30s, they have “ex- 
planations" for every twist and turn of 
the Chinese bureaucrats. These shame- 
less bureaucrats are now running around 
Europe encouraging everyone to remain 
in NATO. They have gone out of their 
way to cultivate the most, anti-commu- 
nist conservative leaders in Europe. It 
is frightening. 

African Student 
- Canada 

• 

NEW YORK CRISIS 

The capitalists are saying New York 
is “broke” and the poor and working 
class will have to tighten their belts. They 
say it’s because N.Y. has been too 
“kind” to the poor. If this is true, why 
does New York have the worst slums 
of any American city? 

A lot of taxes might have been spent 
on social programs, but most of it went 
from the workers’ paychecks right into 
the pockets of the slumlords who charge 
$200 per month and up for housing unfit 
for human habitation. On top of that, 
most of the landlords don’t even pay 
their taxes, claiming they’re “broke.” 

The City Treasury might be broke, but 
the banks and the landlords aren’t, ex- 
cept for the little ones who are getting 
gobbled up toy the big ones. 

Taxi Driver 
New York 


TAXPAYERS VS. THE IRS 

It made the news last January when 
the IRS seized the house in Ohio where 
Ernest and Marian Bromley had lived 
for 25 years (and sold it at auction in 
May for $25,100), in an attempt to 
squelch the War Tax Resistance Move- 
ment. It didn’t make the news on Aug. 
29 when the IRS, for the first time any- 
one is aware, returned the confiscated 
property. What I consider most import- 
ant of all, is that their group. The Peace- 
maker Movement, says that after all 
the effort they poured into bringing about 
the reversal against themselves, they 
are “more concerned than ever about 
the continuing jeopardy to other political 
activists.” They insist that the IRS no- 
tify all the other 11,000 individuals and 
groups on the Special Services Staff list 
that was set up in 1969 to investigate the 
tax status of “ideological organizations.” 
And they demand that all politically- 
oriented material be purged from IRS 
files. This small victory shows how much 
more work there is to do. 

Peacemaker 

Ohio 

$ ♦ * 

I sent the following questions to the 
IRS, but my letter has never been an- 
swered. I wish public pressure would 
force an answer — or better yet, a col- 
lection. 

1. Does the President of the United States 
receive his salary in the form of a 
bimonthly government paycheck with 
his taxes, insurance, retirement and 
CFC payments, etc., automatically de- 
ducted? 

2. Why hasn’t former President Richard 
Nixon been forced by the IRS to pay 
his tax debt after he was exposed for 
unlawful income tax evasion? And, 

3. Is there a Statute of Limitations now 
in existence which could eventually 
free Nixon from having to pay his tax 
debt? 

It seems that the IRS has convenient- 
ly forgotten about collecting the bill. 
Other public servants and U.S. citizens 
are regularly tapped for taxes and are 
paying through the nose while “Rich- 
ard’s” 1969 tax debt still remains out- 
standing. No way are we going to forget 
that. 

Taxpayer 
West Virginia 
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Pressure on farm workers grows: UFW fights back 


Oakland, Calif. — The letter-writing campaign 
that the United Farm Workers Union (UFW) 
has instituted to Governor Brown to fire the 
General Counsel of the Agricultural Labor Re- 
lations Board (ALRB), Walter Kintz, apparent- 
ly has been having some effect in making the 
ALRB crack down on unfair labbr practices by 
growers in the fields. 

The Board has fired four regional heads who were 
either pro-grower or incompetent, and has set up a 
special investigating force to prosecute violators of the 
new secret ballot elections law. 

The pressure in the fields on workers to vote against 
the UFW is tremendous. One UFW organizer in Santa 
Maria explains it this way. “There are two kinds of 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


10 years reflect last 200 

By John Alan 

The United States is approaching its Bicentennial 
with a mood of uncertainty about the future in this 
period of high unemployment, inflation, and the continu- 
ing world-wide crises of capitalism. To grasp possible 
future eventualities, it may be a good idea, instead of 
looking at the entire expanse of the 200-year history of 
this country, to focus on a smaller segment of time, the 
decade between 1965 to 1975. 

NEW CONSCIOUSNESS 

The Black mass movement struggle for freedom and 
equality — which has been ceaseless and is the touch- 
stone of all U.S, development — reached its greatest 
maturity during the 1960s. It moved from protest to re- 
bellion, thereby bringing a new self-consciousness to 
Black people which questioned the ability of American 
capitalism to resolve 200 years of racial oppression. 

In the wake of the Black movement came the student 
protest against the multiversities, demanding the right 
to freedom for their tongues and for their heads. For 
such presumption students suffered beatings and jailings. 
But this crass, senseless brutality failed to stem the tide 
of growing protest. 

Even more important was that students were able 
to universalize their plight on the campuses. The previ- 
ous year (1964) many white students had gone South to 
participate in the Mississippi Freedom Summer Project. 
There they experienced Southern racism in all its naked 
brutality, attempting to quell the Black movement as 
it struggled to achieve freedom and human dignity. 

Although the majority of white students are a privi- 
leged element within American society, the persistent 
dynamics of the Black struggle revealed to them that 
their position was sharply curtailed by the bureaucratic 
university administrators. This new consciousness 
reached its highest point in the Free Speech Movement 
on the Berkeley Campus. 

At that time, all elements of the Black Movement 
eagerly supported the Berkeley students and identified 
with their cause as their own, demanding that the “Bill 
of Rights” include both Mississippi and the University 
of California. 

It was this spontaneous unity between the Black 
Revolution and the student revolts, and the spirit of 
freedom which it engendered, that made many events 
possible, including the massive anti-Vietnam War Move- 
ment which finally helped force the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from Vietnam. 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION: INSIDE AND OUT 

What is yet to be clearly understood is why this unity 
didn’t last the decade. It was split asunder by counter- 
revolution that developed both inside and outside of the 
Movement. The outside counter-revolution we know too 
well — Nixon-Fordism that makes a virtue of anti- 
busing, builds mythical visions of mounting welfare costs 
as a conspiracy by the poor and unemployed, and 
blames the victims of capitalism instead of the capitalist 
system. The inside counter-revolution was more subtle 
because it was able to substitute elitism of leadership 
for the mass movement, as the self-appointed leadership 
sought to replace the philosophy of freedom the masses 
were striving for with its own ego. 

But the Black struggle cannot be relegated to the 
back-alleys of the mind as long as racism, unemploy- 
ment, bad housing, and the vast number of inequities 
that Blacks face every day persist. 

In the coming decade unity between Blacks, students, 
workers and women can reforge a challenge against the 
continuing crises of U.S. capitalism, if it learns the 
lessons of the past 200 years and especially the past 
decade and refuses to separate what our age demands 
be unified: philosophy and revolution. 


votes: a free vote and a fear vote. Fear of the grower, 
lack of a job, fear of the future, fear that some crew- 
man will finger you as a Chavista — this is a life-chang- 
ing struggle within each worker. 

“Every worker who makes the decision to vote 
UFW does so with very little confidence in the law. 
He has seen the law violated when growers threaten 
workers, and knows the Board agents have instinctively 
turned to growers to arrange the details of the voting. 
They are lazy liberals and ignorant bureaucrats, and 
they must go!” 

Even the Los Angeles Times has found non-compli- 
ance with the law by growers: foremen and Teamsters 
threatening workers with guns; UFW supporters fired 
before elections; growers stacking payroll lists with non- 
workers; transportation to polling places on company 
buses with warnings from supervisors of “dire results” 
if the UFW wins. 

They can disregard the law because they know that 
it will take years before any unfair labor practice is 
finally proved in the courts. Some Teamster represent- 
ative have even attacked and beaten two of the Labor 
Board members. Bishop Mahoney and Leroy Chatfield. 

The workers and UFW aren’t taking all this lying 
down, however. The union has initiated a massive letter- 
writing campaign to Governor Brown to get the Labor 
Board moving against the more than 200 charges of un- 
fair labor practices at ranches. The workers are still 
voting for the UFW to put the union ahead of the 
Teamsters in the number of elections won. And, of 
course, the union is still pushing the boycotts as a 
strong weapon against the growers. 

— Chris Norwell 
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Native Americans leant 
from Black movement 

By Shainape Schapwe 

What I want to write about isn’t something that has 
made news headlines, but it can be as harmful to the 
movement as some of the FBI’s activities have been. 
I’m talking about racism. I don’t mean the hatred we 
feel toward the white man’s racism and oppression. 

I was talking to an Indian friend about busing. He 
said that he felt that if Indians could send their children 
to school with white kids then they couldn’t object to 
sending them with Black kids. What a slap in the face! 
He was laughing as he said it, but it struck me as a 
completely negative attitude. He’s ignoring the whole 
history of Black people in the U.S. 

Another Indian acquaintance of mine wrote that life 
in South Dakota is much worse than life was in Missis- 
sippi in the 1950s before the Civil Rights Movement. 
She admitted, though, that she’d never been in Missis- 
sippi at that time. 

Some people feel, and that includes members of my 
family, that Native Americans have their own culture 
and life style, and that if we learn to live the traditional 
way we will be doing enough to keep the movement 
alive. That’s not enough. Learning the culture is an 
important part of the movement, but it is not the entire 
movement. It shouldn’t keep us from sharing our ex- 
periences With other oppressed people. 

One of the main objectives of the American Indian 
Movement is to set up Indian Survival Schools all over 
the country. One of the main speakers at the fifth an- 
nual AIM Convention at White Earth, Minn., was a man 
who worked for the Federal Government. He explained 
how to get federal money to set up these schools. 

Why didn’t they get someone who had helped set up 
the Black Freedom Schools in Mississippi during the 
Civil Rights Movement? They were started to teach 
people how to survive then. They didn’t use government 
funding. They used their own initiative to make these 
schools work. It would have been so much better to talk 
to people who knew what white oppression is and who 
have had experience resisting it. 

When I was a teenager, Robert Burnette, who was 
then in South Dakota, encouraged Indians to take part 
in the Civil Rights Movement. It was at his suggestion 
that some of us took part in the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott in 1955. He felt that we could learn from the Black 
Movement. He was right. 

I don’t mean that we always have to agree with each 
other, but we can learn from each other’s experiences. 
Exchanging ideas and taking part in activities can 
strengthen both movements. Black support at Wounded 
Knee and Indian support at Montgomery are examples. 

'Grim experience 'for Block Gl 
stationed in Canal Zone 

(In response to last month’s lead article on Latin Amer- 
ica, we received this story from a GM worker — Ed.) 

Detroit, Mich. — My encounters in the Panama Canal 
Zone were very grim experiences. We never knew what 
to expect. When the alert phone rang, the only thing 
we knew was to be ready whatever the cause was. 

When I arrived in Panama in 1967 I didn’t know much 
about the military, but I assure you that it didn’t take 
long. The Southern Command is one of the most racist 
outfits anywhere. I decided to learn the Code of Military 
Justice to protect myself, because 1 witnessed Black 
men being stripped of rank for no reason at all. 

There yvas only one Black commissioned officer and 
one non-commissioned officer in the whole battalion. But 
even they couldn’t be trusted. All they cared about was 
promotion. If they had to spit in the Black trooper’s 
face to get more rank, they would do just that. 

I found the Panamanians had a lot of dislike toward 
Americans. I coudn’t figure out why. 

Finally one day our platoon leaders told us about the 
political uprising that took place in 1964 which left 20 
Panamanians dead and a couple of Americans dead 
from the 193rd Brigade, the brigade I was in. 

I asked people a lot of questions and found out that 
the Panamanians wanted to fly their flag in the Zone, 
and the USA was willing to kill them to stop it. The 
crowd was shot down with 50 caliber machine guns. 
You can still see where it happened. 

Every year the Panamanians remember this day of 
killings. Thai time of year everything was off limits to 
Americans. Nobody could go downtown. Everybody was 
restricted to post until things were quiet. 

In the Panama Canal I learned that you can have a 
Vietnam in Latin America. The commanders are always 
afraid of a guerrilla scare, and when one comes, they 
send you out to dig foxholes. A lot of the soldiers don’t 
know aboikt how the U.S. stole the Panama Canal Zone 
to 'begin with- But if the U.S. doesn’t leave, they will 
find out flast, because there will be guerrilla war. 
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Highland Park students 

Highland Park, Mich. — The walkout at High- 
land Park High School on Sept. 24 took place the 
day after we met with the school board in the 
high school auditorium. There were about 600 
students in the auditorium, as well as parents 
supporting the walk-out. 

The meeting started at 8 p.m., and by the time they 
got around to answering questions, it was 11 p.m. There 
were only two questions answered when half the people 
left. So we decided since they weren’t going to listen, we 
had to put on some kind of pressure and walk ont. 

On Monday, Sept. 22 English teachers and students 
had got together at an assembly and talked about how 
the school board has cheated us. 

The school board found out they had a deficit they 
didn’t know about, and so, they’re trying to cut costs by 
laying off teachers who don’t have any seniority. 

The administration threw in a lot of teachers that 
don’t know about the subjects. And they say they are 
going to leave them until they get a regular teacher so 
students can have somebody to report to when they get 

Cass students oppose ID's 

Detroit, Mich. — There is now at Cass Tech High 
School the probability that the students are going to have 
to wear their ID cards pinned on their clothes. My home- 
room teacher has already gone through the process of 
punching holes in all cards for the pins. 

At present every Cass student is supposed to have an 
ID card. Why can’t we just continue to be asked to show 
them if necessary? The administration might as well 
just give us all striped outfits with numbers on them. 
We could put them on when we come into school and 
take them off when we leave. 

One of my friends said she suddenly realized why the 
new windows Cass got over the summer do not open 
except for a little panel at the bottom: “They’re prob- 
ably going to put bars on them.” 

There have been petitions passed around in classes 
against wearing ID cards (unanimously signed), and it 
has become one of the most important issues we have 
been discussing. 

One entire period of my Government class was de- 
voted to the subject. Everyone was opposed to the idea, 
and some students said they would not only throw the 
pins away, but if they were reprimanded would have 
a sit-down. They figure that the school can’t expel every- 
one for not wearing their cards because they would 
surely have an empty school. 

Cass Tech student 

Racism threatens to divide 
new CUNY student coalition 

New York, N.Y. — The outbursts of student 
anger over budget cutbacks in the City Univer- 
sity look promising, but already on my campus 
racism has entered into the developing student 
struggle, and threatens to render it a stillbirth. 

About a month ago, when a city-wide walkout and 
rally was called, buses were rented to leave from my 
campus (Queens College), and before they were sched- 
uled to depart about 400 Black and Spanish students in 
the SEEK Program marched through campus encour- 
aging students to leave classes and attend the rally. 

By the time they got to the parking lot, hie buses 
were already pulling out, although they were half empty. 
The Black and Spanish students demanded that no buses 
leave until everyone was assured a seat. 

It didn’t take long for racist remarks to be heard 
on campus about how the SEEK students “attacked” the 
white students on the buses. The next week one of the 
campus newspapers that supported the demonstration 
published an outrageous racist cartoon implying that 
Black students in CUNY’s Open Admissions program 
were expendible. 

While this has been going on, students and faculty 
at Queens are trying to organize an on-going coalition 
to fight all cutbacks. However, one Black student said, 
“Black and Spanish students know what these cuts 
mean, and we’re ready to fight them. But a lot of my 
friends won’t join a coalition until it’s proved itself. 

“We’ve gone out and built struggles over and over, 
only to see them taken over by people who don’t care 
about us afterwards. We want to be sure this coalition 
is different before we join it.” 

Too many struggles in the past ignored racism only 
to fall apart later. The student actions at CUNY will 
go nowhere unless we work out relations totally in op- 
position to the poison of racism. 

— CUNY student 

News & Letters 
Youth Meetings 

Detroit: Saturday, Nov. 8, 1 p.m. 

For more information, call 259-0404 

Los Angeles: Sunday, Nov. 23 

For more information, write to: 

News & Letters, P.O. Box 29194, 

Los Angeles, CA., 90029 


walk out for education 


to class. So we have gym teachers for science and music 
teachers for English. 

By the time you get out of the class the whole year 
is gone. You’ve had a substitute teacher, and you know 
nothing about the subject. 

Year after year courses are taken off the curriculum, 
and we’re fighting to get a lot of our courses back. 
At Highland Park we have trigonometry, but they cut 
out our calculus class. Yet there’s a minimum of stu- 
dents taking the trigonometry class; that’s mainly be- 
cause of the way they have it on the schedule, along with 
High School Math and things like that. High School Math 
can be equivalent to 7th or 8th grade math. 

If Highland Park schools were very good scholastic- 
ally ten years ago, it was because then there were more 
whites. When it started becoming Black and there were 
still a lot of white members on the school board, the 
students wanted change. We wanted more Black mem- 
bers. We got some. 

Things still haven’t changed. Now it’s up to the stu- 
dents to sock it to ’em and get not only what we want, 
but what we need. 

This year they are doing the scheduling by com- 
puter. It’s supposed to be easier on the counselors; they 
say give it a chance, but a lot of times when a student 
is supposed to have six courses, only four will be on the 
schedule. And that means going to night school to make 
up the courses needed to graduate. 

We might not be able to do anything about it, but 
I’m quite sure we can. I think you can do anything you 
want if you put your mind to it. My mind is to this, 
and so is everyone else’s mind to it. 

One teacher was brought back, after the first day we 
were out, though the board claims that our protest wasn’t 
responsible. We decided to go back to classes by Monday, 
Sept. 29, but also to press for our demands. 


Unemployed youth pkket Ford 

Detroit, Mich. — On Sept. 10, about 60 high school 
and unemployed youth demonstrated outside of Cobo 
Hall where, inside, President Ford was attending a 
$100 per plate Republican Party fund-raiser. One organ- 
ization demonstrating outside was the Youth Caucus 
which was there to protest the alarming rate of unem- 
ployment among the young, especially in Detroit. 

The Youth Caucus wants Congress to pass the Haw- 
kins Bill which has been pending since 1970. It would 
provide jobs for high school students 16 to 18-years-old 
for 36 hours per week at union wages and jobs for 
unemployed youths 18 to 25-years-old for 40 to 50 hours 
per week, also at union wages. 

One Youth Caucus member, who is a high school 
student, said about several congressmen: “They say, 
‘I’m going to do it,’ but then they turn around and say, 
‘You’re crazy. I’m not going to do anything. Why should 
I? Youth are nothing to me’.” 

At least Ford, GM, and Chrysler used to have a 
program for high school students after school hours. 
They trained them in computers, auto parts and things 
like that. But they shut down the program in ’64 after 
someone got hurt. Then they filled the jobs with 25 to 
30-year-old workers. 

Besides pushing the bill, the Youth Caucus also 
wants to have Detroit declared a disaster area due to 
the severity of the unemployment. 

— Unemployed youth 


Racial tensions at Van Nuys HS 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The racial fights that broke out 
at Van Nuys High School on Oct. 8 remind me of the 
fights that happened at my school in Palm Springs a 
while ago. 

At Van Nuys, one youth said that there was general 
hostility brewing between the whites and Chicanos. It 
finally broke out at noon, with gangs of Blacks and 
Chicanos and gangs of whites going after each other. 
The police only arrested the Blacks and Chicanos, 
though, and seemed to let the whites alone. 

At my school the fights occurred during Black History 
Week when a Black youth club set up white tents to 
hold their exhibits for the week. Some white students 
came and poured black paint on the tents, and the fight- 
ing started. 

Later the principal, who had tried to limit the activi- 
ties of the Black club, set up a meeting between Blacks 
and whites “to work out problems,” but what he really 
wanted was everyone to remember that the fighting was 
between Blacks and whites. 

He blamed the fights on “outside agitators,” but the 
fact is there’s tension within the school. If we don’t get 
together, then we’ll be doing just what they want us to 
do — fighting each other. 

— Palm Springs high school student 
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High School Blues 

We are students working to bring about an end 
to high school oppression and to create a totally 
new human society for all human beings. 

For a free copy of HIGH SCHOOL BLUES send 
ten cents for postage to: 

Detroit N&L Youth Committee 
1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207 
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Youth: new questions, activity 

By Jim Mills 

In two different controversies reported on this page, 
Detroit area high school students are going beyond the 
narrow limits set by educational experts who say youth 
are returning to traditional values and by the leftists 
who say students need party organization to succeed. 

One struggle is at Cass Tech where students are dis- 
cussing how they will actively resist wearing ID cards. 
(See “Cass students oppose ID’s.”). 

Whereas the Free Speech Movement brought aliena- 
tion into the vocabulary of students fighting either for 
freedom of expression or civil rights — the “identity 
crisis” of a generation springing from that — the Cass 
students would just as soon NOT be identified, if it is 
by a police state apparatus. 

In the 50’s and very early 60’s, before the Youth 
revolt was recognized as a force making history, the 
movement was obscured by “expert” observations of 
the “end of ideology.” 

And meanwhile, Black youth were propelling the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, making freedom rides and 
sitting-in as they continued the unfinished revolution for 
freedom against an American way of life — racism. 

The resurgence of youth activism which ceased at 
the end of the Vietnam war is not alone what we’re 
looking for. Because a new level of questioning is tran- 
spiring, it is no accident that deeper levels of youth 
are raising the questions — the high school youth. 

Unlike the supposedly more politically sophisticated 
college youth who might hang the question of their own 
freedom on the farmworkers’ movement, the high school 
youth make the reason in their revolts cogent by not 
separating their freedom from what they want to change. 

The walk out by Highland Park High School students 
(See “Highland Park walkout”) is the other event where 
new voices are raising new questions. 

The students organized themselves. Their own way 
of finding out what the educators were NOT providing 
was also the way they planned how they would tell and 
act on what they knew. They used the English classes, 
required for everyone, to discuss their problems and 
actions. And they started with the Black Literature class. 

This kind of self-activity is emanating from youth 
whose ideas are very closely checked at home, during a 
time when the ideas of youth — like wanting to get 
something out of integrated education — are denied self- 
expression by racist parents and the government. 

Their thinking is not separated from what they want 
to change because they are educating the educators in 
order not to be forgotten, even if the Civil Rights strug- 
gles and the city riots have been. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from page 5) 

THE EDUCATORS MUST BE EDUCATED 

That academic tradition that operates on the assump- 
tion that the generation that could understand Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Mind has died, cannot help the youth 
of our epoch grasp the grandeur of the vision of the most 
encyclopaedic mind of Europe who wrote: 

“Within the short span of man’s own life an indi- 
vidual must learn the whole long journey of mankind. 
This is possible only because the universal mind is 
operative in every individual mind and is the very 
substance of it.” 

It would seem that if you, we, everyone have to learn 
all of civilization in one’s Own lifetime, and that be but 
the preliminary for adding his/her own dimension to 
future mankind’s history, then it would look like we all 
had to be geniuses. Not so, says Hegel. We have the 
advantage of living in an age where “what in former 
days occupied the energies of man of mature mental 
ability, sinks to the level of information. In this educa- 
tional progress we can see the history of the world’s 
civilization delineated in faint outline.” 

And indeed, what schoolboy doesn’t know more about 
geography than Columbus did when he discovered Amer- 
ica? What about the law of gravity? You can name 
thousands more of such examples. Good, so we start on 
a pretty high level — and the youth particularly have 
absorbed in them 5,000 years of Western Civilization by 
just being born today. 

It is true that Hegel himself threw a mystical veil 
over his philosophy by treating it as a closed ontological 
system, but he also warned against those who become 
the self-styled “representatives” of a philosophical work 
who, he said, “are like the dead burying the dead.” He 
put his own faith in the public instead, not alone because 
of its modesty but because, “it is the nature of truth 
to force its way to recognition when the time comes.” 

That the time is NOW is heralded by the fact that 
we are the ones who live in what I call the age of abso- 
lutes — on the threshold of absolute freedom out of the 
struggle against absolute tyranny. 

* * * 

If the high school students have now reached such a 
crucial point (and I am sure we have) in their specific 
fights against ID cards and segregated, racist education, 
and for freedom not alone in education but in life, then 
it is we who can both best understand Marx’s statement 
that “the educators must first be educated,” and make 
the idea of freedom a reality. We do, indeed, live in an 
age which has erased the distinction between theory and 
practice. 
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Anti-Semitism is new focus of Communist, fascist and Arab amalgam 


The United Nations Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural Committee confirmed a new direction of 
imperialism when it passed a resolution declaring 
“that Zionism is a form of racism and racial dis- 
crimination.” 

This blatant anti-Semitic act, supported by an 
unholy amalgamation of Arab, Communist, fascist 
and some Black nations, was spearheaded by the 
Arab states who used their oil leverage to gather 
votes. 

A high official of the American Mission to the 
UN claims evidence that Chile’s military dictator- 
ship traded support for the resolution in return for 
a whitewash of the charges against Chile’s terrorism 
and torture against political prisoners in that coun- 
try. Hie charges against Chile will be heard before 
the same committee that condemned Israel. 

Five African nations refused to go along with 

South Africa and Youth 

There has been an outpouring of protest, pri- 
marily among the student youth in South Africa, 
Black and white, against the government’s acceler- 
ated political repression. The repression began a 
year ago with the arrest of nine Blacks at a demon- 
stration in support of Frelimo, the national liberation 
army that defeated Portugal in neighboring Mozam- 
bique. Those nine are now on trial for their lives. 

Under a so-called “Terrorism Act,” which gives 
the government the right to detain anyone indefi- 
nitely without access to lawyers or family, Vorster 
has been arresting mostly student leaders, including 
seven members of the South African Students Or- 
ganization, a militant Black group. 

He also arrested 14 members of the South Afri- 
can Student Movement and the past and present 
leaders of the interracial National Union of South 
African Students. One member of parliament esti- 
mated that there were 68 arrests in all. Among 
them is Breyten Breytenbach, a well-known Afri- 
kaaner poet who has spoken out against the apar- 
theid system. 

The arrests have brought out even more opposi- 
tion, including a protest meeting at Witwatersrand 
University of 1,500 students, several hundred of whom 
braved the police in a “victory through unity” dem- 
onstration in the street 


Worldwide revolutionary youth challenge fascist and capitalist repression 

world separate from the mass demonstrations against 
Spanish fascism or French capitalism. On the contrary, 
all the rebels are following most closely such outright 
revolutions as the one in Portugal, with a view to hewing 
out new roads for direct confrontation with “democratic” 
capitalism right at home. 

Executions shake dictatorship 

(Continued from page 1) 

rations. The wages of the Spanish workers are among 
the lowest in all Europe. The only freedom left in Spain 
is the freedom of the market. 

Why now does Franco need to show this display of 
power, control and repression? Four new factors have 
developed in the past two years: 

1 — The assassination of the President of the Govern- 
ment, Carrero Blanco, in 1973, and the increasing con- 
tradictions which this caused among the different seg- 
ments of the ruling class. 

2 — The increasing power of the political organization 
of the left, as well as the growing movement of students 
and neighborhood community groups. 

3— The third factor is the political stand taken by the 
Catholic church against the present regime. During the 
last ten years, not only the lower levels of the hierarchy 
of the church but the Bishops have openly criticized 
many political actions. Signs have also appeared inside 
the organization of the Army that indicate its unity is 
no longer so solid. 

4 — The events in Portugal have increased the instabil- 
ity on the Iberian Peninsula. While the situations of 
Portugal and Spain are quite different — the Spanish 
capitalist development is related to the western capi- 
talist economy and not to a colonial base — the mass 
movement of Portugal has induced hopes on the one 
side, and fears on the other. 

It is from this perspective that it is necessary to 
understand the so-called “over-reaction” of Europe as 
claimed by the American media, and the politics of 
containment that USA is following in the Iberian Penin- 
sula. At thp moment that the European protests were 
at their height, the only other government besides the 
USA that ; expressed explicit support to the Franco re- 
gime was the military junta of Chile. 

— Manuel del Valle 


(Continued from page 1) 

ing to reduce the student body and the teaching staff. 

If the students of the City University feel victimized, 
how must the hundreds of thousands of New York youth 
feel who have not made it to college by any route? If 
they are lucky enough to catch a job, it could be in one 
of the thousands of small manufacturing or garment 
shops that pepper New York. Often the conditions in the 
organized shops are as bad as in the unorganized shops. 
The pay is low, and the restroom and lunchroom facil- 
ites are minimal Or non-existent. 

DISCRIMINATION AND LOW PAY 

Conditions are kept bad because the bosses have a 
tremendous labor pool from which to pick and choose. 
Most discriminated against in this recession are the 
Black youth and even worse off the Hispanic youth, with 
unemployment rates of 35 to 40 percent. The U.S. Immi- 
gration Service estimates that there are about two mil- 
lion people in the New York metropolitan area that have 
illegally entered the country, mostly from the Caribbean 
and Latin American countries, who for the most part 
fled improverishment and hunger in their own imperial- 
ist-ravaged countries in the hope of finding something 
better in the heart of the monster. They live in daily 
fear of deportation. 

The undercurrent of workers’ revolt and youth 
rebellion against segregated and deformed education is 
rooted in the worldwide crisis of capitalism. It is not 
only the fight against budget cuts that is involved but 
the whole question of education by whom, for whom 
and for wbat. (See Two Worlds, p. 5 and youth stories 
P. 7.) 


So deep is the crisis and the revolt against it, that 
by now there is hardly any distinction between what is 
“merely cultural” and what is “truly revolutionary.” 
Take the women’s movement. It is difficult to separate 
the Women’s Liberation question from the youth; SDS 
at Columbia was deepened by the revolt of the women. 

At root is the phoney separation between thinking 
and activity. On the one hand we see three generations 
on welfare, and on the other hand, PhDs walking the 
streets after 15 years in college, having exhausted life 
as students. One Black worker said, “On my job there 
are at least three PhDs, 12 with Masters degrees, and 
other college grads. All of them are doing what anyone 
who can read and write could do. The ones still in school 
are mainly concerned with jobs after graduation. Ghetto 
kids I talk with are 16 and 17 when arrested and tell 
me they’ve been out of school a long time. They sup- 
port themselves by ‘bustling’. Working class kids with 
two or three years of college are disgusted, too. Others 
are laying out a lot of money for technical schools that 
turn out to be swindles. Meanwhile fights between 
Blacks and whites continue all over the country.” 

REVOLTS ARE NEW BEGINNINGS 

The revolts against these alienating, racist, exploita- 
tive, sexist conditions are but the beginnings. They will 
deepen in the fight against the Gerald Ford-led segre- 
gationist, anti-busing freaks who veil their hostility to 
Blacks with talk of "quality education” and preserva- 
tion of the “neighborhood school” — provided there are 
no Blacks in the neighborhood. 

Moreover, these beginnings here are not another 
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the Arab resolution, but a number of the Latin 
American military dictatorships voted for it. 

The UiS. ranted about how “Latin America 
deserted us,” especially Chile— the very torture- 
regime the U.S. installed as it did everything to 
undermine Allende whom the Chilean people desired. 
But the sadder truth is the sheer opportunist vote 
of the African countries that had won their libera- 
tion from imperialism and Arab slavery. Whether 
it be oil, or the desire for help for the fight against 
South Africa apartheid, the damning truth is that 
they themselves have moved away from their own 
masses; in place of revolutionary means, they stoop 
to the oldest racism: anti-Semitism. 

By no accident whatever, Russian Communism 
and its satellites (where anti-Semitism is still ram- 
pant), as well as the alleged opposite, Maoist Com- 
munism (that is trying to buy its way to the “Third 
World”), are transforming the very concept of so- 

What is foremost to the Vorster regime, whether 
it is expressed as detente with Black African leaders 
or the new level of repression at home, is the pres- 
ervation of this apartheid police state. 

The result, however, has been a deepening of 
the revolt of the South African youth that has shaken 
this whole country. It even has the reactionary Afri- 
kaans paper, Die Vaderland, saying the new policy 
of detention without trial “is becoming increasingly 
difficult to defend.” 

Thailand 

Tens of thousands of students and workers 
inarched through downtown Bangkok on Oct. 14, 
celebrating the second anniversary of the overthrow 
of the military dictatorship. In Thailand’s present 
state of crisis it wasn’t as much a remembrance of 
things past as it was a warning to the present gov- 
ernment. 

The government of Premier Kukrit Pramoj has 
done little to alleviate the plight of the rice farmers 
who, though they are the backbone of this country’s 
economy, are piling debts upon debts. They have to 
both rent the land and buy materials, which the 
crops never bring in enough to pay for. 

As against this government being locked in of- 
ficial corruption and ignoring any enforcement of 
laws against exorbitant interest rates the farmers 
must pay, the farmers have been demonstrating their 
total opposition and independence by rioting in north- 


cialism into its absolute opposite: chauvinism. Just 
listen to new “radicals” like the Syrian delegate, 
Mouffiak AUaf, talk of “the so-called Jewish people” 
and then have the gall to say that it is “only” Zion- 
ism, not the Jews that the Communists oppose. 

No, the truth is that the vote of the 70 on that 
resolution of opposition to Zionism is the new form 
of anti-Semitism. Just as the UN intervention in 
file Congo in 1960 exposed a new form of imperial- 
ist struggle between the two nuclear titans, Russia 
and the U.S., so the UN in the 1970s, when the 
Arab kingdoms, sheikdoms, emirates and “radicals’ r 
are using it as their platform, exposes the Sino- 
Soviet conflict to be for new reactionary national- 
isms. The UN today continues to reflect Lenin’s des- 
ignation of its old form, League of Nations, to be 
nothing but a “thieves’ kitchen” for the redivision 
of the world in the same old exploiters’ hands, 
against their own masses. 

ern towns and marching in Bangkok. 

What is clear is that only a full mass movement 
in Thailand can make the ideas in the 1973 student 
uprising a reality. 

China 

Shanghai radio reported on Sept. 19 that Red 
Army troops were called in to help move goods in 
the Port of Shanghai, several railroad depots, a 
steelworks and several glass plants. They bragged 
about moving no less than 600,000 tons of goods, in- 
cluding 46,000 bottles of beer, without a single bottle 
broken. Bravo! 

As usual. Radio Shanghai does not bother to ex- 
plain the strikes on the docks, railroads, steelworks 
and glass plants that made this strikebreaking ac- 
tivity of the Red Army necessary. Neither did it 
explain anything during the recent strikes in the 
nearby City of Hangchow in which 11,000 troops 
were employed in 13 factories to show the workers 
the way. 

The success of combatting worker unrest under 
Mao is faithfully reported, but the cause of the un- 
rest remains a divine mystery. American workers, 
however, who have had troops and police used 
against their strikes for many years understand 
this problem very well. 

Only one mystery remains: why was it so im- 
portant to move 46,000 bottles of beer out of barm’s 
way? 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 

Ebony magazine had a special issue on the Bicen- 
tennial, asking various Black leaders whether or not 
Blacks should participate in it. Some say yes, some 
have taken a middle of the road position, and some gave 
a resounding no. To me that is the wrong question to 
ask because it would mean that we would participate on 
the administration’s level. 

With all the distortions of American history, par- 
ticularly the role of labor and the role of Blacks, not to 
mention that of Indians and women, why should working 
people participate on that level instead of telling the 
true story of what was revolutionary in American 
history? 

NEW PAMPHLET 

What I am happy to report to our readers is that we 
in News and Letters Committees are preparing a special 
pamphlet: America’s First Unfinished Revolution by M. 
Franki and T. Hillstrom. In this pamphlet by Marxist- 
Humanists, which will be off the press in January 1976, 
you will first see the real historic deeds that made 
America free from Britain, but still left it in slavery. 
There you will read the stories of the true engines of 
the revolution, the Committees of Correspondence. 

Freedom, liberty and equality appear to have lost 
their meaning for many white Americans today. But 
for Black people those concepts still live and breathe, 
they still move us. 
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As Chinese and US. irises build 


Ford, Brezhnev, Mao maneuver 
for total domination of world 


They cannot be taken for granted by a people who 
just got the right to fair housing several years ago, the 
right to vote some ten years ago, the right to integrated 
schools some 20 years ago. ’The very fact that these are 
rights still honored more in the breach than in the ob- 
, servance, make it all the more imperative for Black 

l citizens to use the occasion of the Bicentennial to press 

for the completion of our revolution. 

WOMEN IN THE REVOLUTION 

On the question of women’s liberation in revolution- 
ary history, it was not just what Abigail Adams wrote to 
John Adams, which as great as it was, was only an indi- 
vidual letter that we didn’t learn about until fairly re- 
cently. It was not just on the battle field where women 
accompanied their husbands and actually at times had 
to take over the fighting, or the fact that women histori- 
ans brought out what male historians left out. It is not 


by Peter Mallory 

Eight days after President Ford summoned 
James Sehlesinger to the White House and fired 
him as Secretary of Defense, HSINHAU, the of- 
ficial Chinese news agency, issued a 2,000 word 
statement which included quotes giving the 
views of others, the “others” being those whose 
views they themselves held. Among those quoted 
were Senator Henry M. Jackson, who represents 
Boeing Aircraft in the Senate, is opposed to 
detente with Russia and is a candidate for the 
presidency; and Barry Goldwater, quoted as 
saying, “The Soviets will look on this as quite a 
victory.” 


just a question of the role of women as women, but 
women as revolutionaries for the liberation of humanity. 

Our pamphlet also points out: 

“Out of the misnamed French and Indian War (1754- 
1763), which in fact was the French and British war over 
control of the land that belonged to the Indians, two revo- 
lutionary phenomena appeared 1) the recognition by the 
Indians that this land of theirs was being relentlessly 
expropriated, which erupted in revolts such as those led 
by Chief Pontiac from 1763-66; and 2) the lessons learned 
by the colonists on how to oppose British rule, from sur- 
vival and collective appeals to guerrilla warfare and self- 
sufficiency.” 

In addition to these forces of resistance, there were 
slave revolts and all sorts of other pressures by Blacks. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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This highly unusual reaction by alleged Chinese 
Communists to the removal of a high-ranking U.S. 
military imperialist demands a second look at the moti- 
vation of the Maoists. 

WHY IS MAO FOR SCHLESINGER? 

China is in crisis. It is confronted by leadership 
struggles for power (as Mao and Chou En-lai reach the 
end of their mortal span); by serious working class 
strikes for better conditions of labor; by youth dissent; 
and by military challenges from the late Lin Piao’s army. 
Waiting in the wings for power to pass into their hands 
are not just the rehabilitated Teng as “economist,” but 
also others who were with Lin Piao in opposing rolling 
out the red carpet for Nixon. 

At the same time the industrialization of the vast 
land has received a new impetus from the discovery of 
vast deposits of oil and natural gas in China. This im- 
portant discovery has sent hordes of Mao’s emmissaries 
to the West seeking technology and setting up trade 
deals: oil for arms, factories and oil field supplies. 

Within the past 18 months France and West Germany 
have staged huge industrial exhibitions in Peking to 
display their latest technology. China has opened its own 
trade fair in Cologne, Germany and has sent thousands 
of its best engineers to Germany to learn the best that 
capitalism has to offer. The London Financial Times 
called China, “The next growth market.” Teng Hsiao- 
Ping, Deputy Prime Minister, visited Paris and Brussels 
to make the Chinese point of view clear. 

Mao is no novice when it comes to fighting imperial- 
ism, nor is he ignorant of the meaning of “growth 
market” in imperialist terms. Why then does he give 
so much space to the imperialist views of “others”? Can 
it be that he has subordinated everything — nationally, 
internationally, class struggle and self-determination — 
to a single national aim, Russia as “Enemy #1”? 

Placing orders for French Mirage fighter planes 
and heavy helicopters, British aircraft and military 
engines, the Chinese have a potential of billions of dollars 
in purchases of military and industrial equipment ahead 
of them. Mao hopes to be able to tie political strings to 
the orders. His last meeting with Kissinger made that 
message clear: your enemy, too, is Russia, which wants 
to expand into western Europe. 

Though China will sell its oil and gas at Arab prices, 
having a new source — and perhaps competition later — 
is attractive to western imperialism; they can sell arms 
and goods that their depression-prone economies are 
glutted with. 

MILITARIZATION AND POLITICS 

Ford’s firing of Sehlesinger was taken on the narrow- 
est possible basis: Republican inter-capitalist political 
maneuvering of one reactionary to retain the Presidency 
as against another reactionary who wants, but needs not 
be “held down” by responsibility for, state power, 
Sehlesinger represented an embarrassment to Ford’s po- 
litical campaign. Furthermore, he does not trust Schie- 
singer to be a Ford man when things get rough. Schle- 
singer’s favoring Reagan means, to Ford, that Reagan 
may be privy to “state secrets.” While the daily press 
played up the Schlesinger-Kissinger “feud” as the 
primary reason for his dismissal. Ford, in fact, wants to 
appear in the presidential campaign as being even more 
militaristic. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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NOW convention fails to meet race, class issues 


News & Letters Photos 

NOW convention drew 5,000 women. 


The latest attack on the women’s liberation move- 
ment— a renewal of the all-out assault on women’s right 
to abortion, fueled by the most reactionary elements of 
the Catholic Church — shows that far from the gains of 
the past few years being permanent, they were first 
won by a mass movement, and their continuation depends 
on a deepening of that movement. 

The challenge facing NOW and other organizations 
is not whether they can rise above factional politics in 
1975 to re-unite women on issues like the right to abor- 
tion. The division in NOW is not between the liberals 
and the right wing, but the women there who were 
trying to raise questions of class and race (see letter 
from a working woman in Readers’ Views), and de- 
manding that this broadened perspective become at 
the same time deepened, in NOW’s activities. 

— N&L-WL Participants 


I The 8th-annual National Organization for Women 

(NOW) Convention was held Oct. 24-27 in Philadelphia, 
Pa. and was attended by some 5,000 women. The four 
days were characterized by the fancy expensive setting, 
continuous politicking for offices, and endless procedural 
hassles which disguised political disagreements. Many 
women had come, some a long distance, to discuss their 
activities and ideas about where the women’s movement 
is going, only to find a political circus instead of a 
political forum. 

The organization was nearly ripped in two by a 
right-wing that sought to exclude from NOW issues such 
as racism, poverty and unemployment, yet those are the 
very issues that brought many women to the convention, 
reflecting both a new kind of NOW membership and a 
broadening of interest of a segment of the predominantly 
white, middle class organization. 

On the convention floor, the right wing first pre- 
tended not to be involved in the fights for national offices, 
using the incredible slogans, ‘ivnilitant neutrality” and 
“creative neutrality.” They kept raising the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA) — the threat that it will lose unless 
NOW concentrates its activities on 
the campaign for it — to try to 
impose a false unity and to oppose 
less “feminist” issues. 

' The NOW national offices were 
won by a slate whose rhetoric 
j sounded relatively revolutionary, 
headed by Karen DeCrow. 

Two weeks later, 13 NOW “leaders” of the right- 
wing met and founded a “network” called Women Surge 
i “to either save NOW or move on.” They want NOW to 
| concentrate on things of “grass roots interest” that “are 
being totally ignored because they are not radical chic” 
— their thinly-disguised term for Black, poor and work- 
ing women’s issues they totally ignore. 

■ Less than two weeks after the NOW convention, the 
ERA was defeated in the November state elections in 
New York and New Jersey. 

This defeat of the ERA did not come from working 
women. Wherever their voices have been heard, they 
have opposed it because in states where similar legis- 
lation has been passed, it has stripped them of their 
daily on-the-job protection. But the defeat came squarely 
from the right. 


'Alke doesn't' on West Coast 

Oakland, Cal. — I work for Lucky Stores in Cali- 
fornia, which is typically male-dominated in its execu- 
tive positions. 1 didn’t decide to take off for “Alice 
Doesn’t Day” until the day before the strike. I told my 
1 immediate supervisor, who didn’t say anything at first, 
but seemed rather angry. Later he told me he thought 
it was wrong, but I took off anyway. 

The next day when I returned to work, my super- 
visor called me up and said that a number of executives 
needed to have their plane reservations changed, and 
that I should do it. 

This is not my normal job and I am sure this was 
his way of showing how he disapproved of what I did. 

My supervisor has now told me of more repercus- 
sions in the company. I and another woman had signed 
our time cards with “Alice Doesn’t” and “Women’s 
Strike” for the day we were off. 

The person who handled the time cards called this 
to the attention of the president of Lucky Stores, who 
proceeded to order an investigation of how many women 
took off for “Alice Doesn’t Day.” 

My supervisor said that the best count they got was 
possibly 12 people out of 40,000 employees. That isn’t 
many, but the men must have been worried if they 
investigated the whole company. 

— Lucky Stores worker 

Los Angeles, Cal.— On “Alice Doesn’t Day,” Oct. 29, 
a group of women decided to get together to talk about 
some of the problems we are having at United Artists 
Recording Company. 

A total of 35 women attended from the production, 
publicity, and artist development departments, and a 
few from the billing department. There were no women 
present from the legal department, and a group of 
i women were threatened with losing their jobs if they 
‘ attended any of the meetings. When this bit of informa- 
< tion was passed on, the meeting continued regardless. 

| Equal pay, cost of living increases, equal job dis- 
tribution and better working hours were discussed. In- 
i' surance became a weighty issue, because single women 
I cannot receive pregnancy benefits and married women 
can. 

The largest decision was made toward the con- 
clusion of the meeting — to have a second meeting the 
following week, specifically for detailed problems that 
exist within each department. 

The 35 women represent a movement that is definitely 
needed in this company. Whether or not this movement 
works out, there has still* been a lot learned from this 
concept — women as a forceful unit for the betterment 
of people. 


| WL NOTES | 

On Oct. 24, the women of Iceland struck, shutting 
down telephone communications, newspapers, theaters, 
schools, airlines, nursery schools and banks. This strike 
showed not only that “women are indispensible to the 
country’s economic and national life,” as a spokeswoman 
said, but also the anger and militancy of women them- 
selves and their determination to do something to change 
the conditions of their lives. 

* * sis 

In St. Louis, Mo. more than half the nurses at the 
city hospital called in sick. The group called Nurses for 
Better Health Care were protesting the unsafe and 
unsanitary conditions at the hospital and deplorable 
patient care. 

* * * 

Several women In Kentucky have filed grievances 
with the Kentucky Human Rights Commission to force 
several coal companies to hire women as miners. They 
were supported at the hearings by demonstrators from 
The Appalachian Women’s Rights Organization, a multi- 
state women’s liberation group that has been supporting 
women in their fight against the coal companies. 

* * * 

Japanese feminists stormed into one of the top 
manufacturing firms in Japan and demanded that a 
sexist TV commercial be taken off the air. In the ad 
for instant noodles, a lazy teenage man announces, “I’m 
the person who eats,” while two teenage women scurry 
around getting noodles, proclaiming “We are the people 
who cook.” After protests by the Association to Take 
Action in International Women’s Year, the company 
dropped the ad. The women are now demanding an 
end to all sexist advertising. 

* * * 


Hospital workers in London have struck two wards 
in the Hammersmith Hospital, saying “We’d like to 
see spending on public health increased and the private 
sector dwindle away to nothing.” They are protesting 
the increased number of private patients being cared 
for by the hospital. 
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WAY OF THE WORLD 


Hoover demanded Dr. King's life 

by Ethel Dunbar 

I was shocked when I heard the news about the FBI 
writing a letter to Rev. Martin Luther King, telling 
him that he was through, and had only 34 days to make 
up his mind to commit suicide. This letter and a set 
of tapes were sent to Dr. King shortly before he was 
to be given the Nobel Peace Prize, yet he never made 
it public. His closest aides knew about the letter and 
the tapes, but nobody said why they kept it a secret 
all this time. 

What makes me mad is that the FBI and the CIA 
are supposed to be “protectors of the people,” but they 
are the two biggest organizations opposed to peoples’ 
rights. 

Hoover was the God that sat on the throne of the 
FBI and no one was to criticize what he did, not even 
the President of the U.S. When a Black man criticized 
Hoover, it was the end for him. No one should be 
surprised that those killings of the late ’60s were con- 
nected with the FBI or CIA. 

I was listening to Congressman Andrew Young talk- 
ing to a reporter. He said Rev. King met only once with 
Hoover, and Hoover was not sensitive to any problems 
facing Blacks. The committee for the Nobel Peace Prize 
had also talked about Hoover for the award, then later 
recommended Rev. King. Young thought that made 
Hoover mad. 

Hoover got to be head of the FBI through the infam- 
ous Palmer raids against workers and Blacks in 1920. 
The “Reds” then were workers trying to organize their 
unions. There was no reporting of the facts— just that 
Hoover and his men were right. This is why he got so 
far— one-man control; nothing was ever said about how 
he operated. 

No wonder the American people do not believe in 
their government, especially the Blacks. The government 
waited until after Hoover was dead to bring out the 
kind of game he was playing. They said that Robert 
Kennedy gave Hoover permission to do it to Rev. King. 
After King was killed, Kennedy went to the funeral 
and marched in the procession. 

I can understand those who say we have nothing to 
celebrate when it comes to the Bicentennial, for when 
we have been right in this country, if it meant Civil 
Rights, we’ve been wrong. 

Uniroyal's seniority set-up 
means women get lowest pay 

Detroit, Mich. — Why is it that here at Uni- 
royal the women who are working on the dual 
drums, flat tables and the package unit receive 
65 cents an hour less than their male partners? 
I work in a gang of three. It’s two men and my- 
self but I get paid 65 cents less than they do. 
And I do the same amount of work, if not more. 

The women have always felt that if you’re putting 
the stock into the machine for the man, you’re doing 
just as much work as he is. You have to size it up. You 
have to get it in there right. You have to make just as 
many movements or operations as he does, but you’re 
getting less than he does. 

We all ask the question, “Why?” All the union men 
on every floor hold jobs that are called service jobs. 
These are more or less flunky jobs. 

They receive their pay regardless of the production 
put out. Before, their pay was based on the floor aver- 
age. This is something they negotiated with the company 
for themselves. 

Why didn’t they fight to get us wages the same as 
the men, but did fight to get their own wages at a 
steady leveil? Everyone else feels this pressure of mak- 
ing production every day, or else they lose a lot of 
money. 

The company also got around to offering women jobs 
according to seniority. They offered me every male job 
in the department I was in, but I couldn’t do any of those 
jobs. They ask you if you want to do a man’s job in 
your department and if you say no, they make you sign 
a slip saying that you were not able to do a man’s job. 

But there are lots of jobs in other departments that 
I could do and where I have more seniority than the 
men. They keep the seniority departmental and not plant- 
wide, which they aren’t supposed to do. 

Now that they’ve started the recall and the work 
•has started picking up, they don’t call the women in by 
seniority and offer them these jobs. They’re just calling 
the men back. 

— Woman worker, Uniroyal 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittee# in San Francisco, Detroit, Los An- 
geles or New York, write to the addresses 
in the box on page 3. 
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Chrysler's international plan pits worker against worker 


Glasgow, Scotland — In the fight for jobs, 
the American workers are in competition with 
the British workers. Chrysler Corporation has 
just announced they will stay in Britain if the 
Government underwrites their expected losses 
for the next four years, which could be more 
than $250 million. This is the price of survival 
of 26,500 jobs at Linwood and Coventry. 

Coventry, the most “prosperous” city in Britain, is 
becoming poorer. Only a week ago, even a reactionary 
shop steward there gave support on television for more 
“workers participation” and control. In Linwood, one of 
Scotland’s new towns, the workers are threatening to 
occupy the factory, but only to prevent the removal of 
the machinery. Workers have been on strike, but even 
then they produced thousands of cars that cannot be 
sold. 

Mr. Wilson says that the “Luddites” have been busy 
on both sides of industry. It is certain he intends to 
say more on the subject. 

UNEMPLOYMENT NEARING TWO MILLION 

Chrysler is about to open a new factory in Teheran 
—the new Mecca. The British factory at Coventry has 
been exporting components to Teheran. Labour power 
will be cheaper in Teheran and it is a promising market. 
The Japanese are showing an interest in the Chrysler 
factory in Linwood, Scotland. 

The position is very serious here. The social services 

Police arrest Norris strikers 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Nov. 2, the workers of UAW 
Local 509 voted to turn down the final proposal from 
Norris Industries and go out on strike. The week prior 
to this they held a strike meeting and the union leader- 
ship granted the company one week extension to com- 
plete their proposal. 

At the end of the week the company had no new 
proposal. Meanwhile they had gotten their warehouse 
cleared out. 

On the Friday prior to the strike there was a lot of 
tension in the plant over the company’s tricking the 
union to get another week’s work out of us. Absenteeism 
was up. A few people walked out and attempted to block 
i the gates and put up a picket line. Some 28 people were 
fired and arrested by police for disturbing the peace. 
This is now another issue in the strike. 

The final offer had some improved medical bene- 
fits and a new pension plan. But it had a 10-cent cap 
per year on the cost of living. This is the main issue of 
the strike. The union is asking for the $1.80 lost over 
the last three years with no cap on the new contract. 

— Striking Norris worker 


Local News & Letters Committees can be jjj 
II! contacted directly in the following areas: 
ijj SAN FRANCISCO : PO Box 77303, Station E, 

III San Francisco, Cal. 94107 

Ijj LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194, 

III Los Angeles, Calif. 90029 

ijj DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, 

jjj Detroit 48207 (259-0404) jjj 

III NEW YORK: PO Box 5463. Grand Central Sta. ill 

jl! New York, N.Y. 10017 III 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — After the Saturday second shift 
on Oct. 18, I was coming out of the plant when a plant 
protection man pointed to a Black worker and said, 
“Sergeant, this is the one.” Then the two of them slam- 
med this worker up against the wall. He spun away 
from them, and then they called him into the office to 
talk. This guard said that two nights before, he thought 
he saw something in this worker’s coat. 

The worker tried to call his committeeman over 
this, but it was Saturday night and there was no com- 
mitteeman available. The next Monday, when he went 
to report it, the company had already written up a 
report that said it was the worker who slammed the 
guard up against the wall and roughed up the sergeant. 

Many people had seen what happened because we 
were all coming out of the plant, so about ten wit- 
nesses all stated the same facts against the company’s 
report. 

But the next day the company gave this worker 30 
days off without pay. The union wasn’t around when the 
incident happened, and the union couldn’t get his worker 
back, even with all the support from those that saw what 
happened. I understand he had to see a doctor at his 
own expense about backaches after he got slammed 
against the wall. He finally had to sign away his rights 
to back pay in order to return to work after two weeks. 

—Second shift worker, Dept 7 


are in danger. The campaign by the government is meet- 
ing with a temporary success and we are about to be 
smothered by government propaganda. The figure of 
unemployment may reach two million next year. 

CHAUVINISM A DIVERSION 

The Scottish National Party are exploiting the situa- 
tion without saying where they stand on what is the 
real issue. They are claiming North Sea oil, 150 miles 
out at sea, as Scottish oil. They are also calling for 
separation from England. They have no policy on any- 
thing else. 

This chauvinism would separate the English workers 
from the Scottish workers. It is a diversion. We are 
about to get a Scottish Parliament. It does not mean 
much, but the Labour movement always wanted that. 
English chauvinism is being voiced but the workers, on 
both sides of the border, have other things on their minds. 

— Harry McShane 

'We're all in different jails’ 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

We’re getting ready to put another car on the 
assembly line. There are still lots of people laid off and 
I can’t understand why they haven’t been called back 
because those of us still working are working overtime. 

Before the last layoff lots of workers were taking 
off on Friday because of the speed-up- and overtime. 
They were just unable to hack it. Now people are work- 
ing so hard they not only miss Friday, but sometimes 
can’t even make it back on Monday. 

But still the company isn’t calling workers back. At 
the work center inside the plant, where the local union 
bureaucrats hang out in air-conditioned offices, laid off 
workers keep calling, wanting to know when they will be 
called back. But no answer is given. 

On the inside of the plant we are dying from being 
worked to death and on the outside the brothers are 
dying trying to make ends meet when they should be 
inside with us, all sharing the work load. We all seem 
to be in just different types of jails and I see it not 
getting better, only worse. 

I saw some additional machines, all this automation, 
piled up near me, getting ready to be used. I visualized 
these machines and dead people merging together. No, 
not dead people, really people not being born because 
of these machines. As each new machine comes in to 
replace workers, less workers are needed. People feel 
they should have fewer children now because they can’t 
figure out where the jobs will be to feed their future 
generations. 

What they can’t see is that automation (machines 
replacing people) has caused this problem and that for 
each new machine less and less people are needed. 

I think we, especially women, should be able to 
decide how many children to have. But I cannot see this 
capitalist system deciding for me or anyone else how 
many children to have by saying: We don’t want you 
to reproduce yourselves anymore because we don’t need 
you. Our machines and technology will be turning out 
the work force. 

Even the big corporations can’t see that by replac- 
ing workers with machines, sooner or later with less and 
less people working, there is going to be no one to buy 
their products. The machines don’t need to consume 
what they produce. Only humans have uses for it. It’s 
only a matter of time until the machines replace us all, 
unless we change this system. 


Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — Where I work they drive the trucks 
off the line and the fumes come directly in your face. 
We get fumigated constantly while we work. When you 
complain to the foreman, he goes and turns this fan on. 
That fan doesn’t do anything. Those trucks are coming 
constantly, and they’re testing them by racing the motor. 

Eventually it makes you sick, and they get down 
on you if you take a medical. Chrysler doesn’t care 
anything about your health. The only thing they care 
about is that you do eight hours on that line. It gets 
so smokey in there my throat gets raw. When I talked 
to the Committeeman he said, “Well there’s nothing you 
can do.” But there will be something he can do if nobody 
comes in. The safety people are supposed to have 
blowers. 

We had a fire the other night, and there’s a gas tank 
right there where they pump gas in the trucks. That 
whole thing could have blown up and there wouldn’t have 
been anything left. They moved the truck out right away 
so that it wouldn’t blow up, but the people were just 
left standing around. Then the fire went up the pipe to 
the second floor in the paint booth. 

There’s too much dangerous stuff in there for any- 
body to be standing there when there is a fire. If a wire 
fell on you, that would be it. You’re gone. We don’t 
even have a safety man on afternoons. 

—Second shift worker 




by John Allison 

The auto workers need a bill of rights of their 
own in the contract to protect the benefits they’re en- 
titled to and have won from their struggles. Every 
contract the auto workers get, the newspapers always 
have big headlines reporting all of the “great” things 
that have been won. 

What they don’t report is all of the qualifications 
that the workers have to meet to get those benefits. The 
fact is that the UAW is guilty of writing labor contracts 
like the government writes laws for the big corpora- 
tions: they are all in favor of the corporations. 

This can be seen from what happened last year to 
Chrysler workers, who were the hardest hit, as well as 
thousands of other auto workers who were laid off in 
November. All of those workers lost ten days of pay 
that were supposed to be holiday benefits they were 
entitled to in the contract. Except for the qualification. 
And that qualification is that you have to work the day 
before and the day after any holiday period to get the 
benefit. And since those thousands of auto workers were 
laid off before the holiday period, they got nothing. 

This point had been raised by the workers when the 
provision was negotiated, but the UAW said that the 
auto companies wouldn’t treat their workers so unfairly. 
The trouble with the UAW officials is that they have 
no idea how unfairly the company treats the workers 
every day on the job. The workers know the company 
can’t be trusted where it comes to the buck, and they 
are right again. The rumor is strong now that Ford is 
planning to take the holiday pay from workers by laying 
those off in December who are working on slow-selling 
models. 

But GM is the master instructor for the rest of 
the auto industry. GM gave birth to the word “qualifi- 
cation” to receive unemployment compensation, sick 
pay, workmen’s compensation, holiday pay, bereavement 
pay and vacation pay. The worker must qualify! This is 
the way the auto management subtracts from workers’ 
take-home pay. 

In fact, under the present contract, qualification 
means more than seniority. Everybody’s talking about 
the year 1976 and how it goes back to 1776 and the 
first American Revolution against British oppression and 
exploitation. The auto workers don’t have the British 
oppressing them, they’ve been replaced by the auto 
companies. I’d like to hear from every auto worker who 
reads this: WHAT DO YOU WANT IN YOUR BILL OF 
RIGHTS IN THE NEXT CONTRACT? Write me and 
let me know, and we’ll print it. 


N. Y. handbill job a rat race 

New York, N.Y. — Up in tne Bronx there is a 
place where they hire you by the day to pass out ad- 
vertising door-to-door. Usually about 25 people show up. 
At 7 a.m. you shape up. The supervisor glances at you, 
gives a nod, and calls your name, (about 18 get the 
nod). Then you load up on a truck and they drive you 
to other neighborhoods. You only get paid from the 
time you get off the truck until the time, six hours later, 
that you’re picked up. 

At the neighborhoods, you fill up a canvas bag with 
supermarket or other store circulars, up to 600 to a 
bag. It weighs about 50 pounds, and you sling it over 
your shoulder. You can’t walk comfortably with it until 
it’s half empty. At the first building you. drop the bag 
on the steps, chalk your initial, fold the papers quickly 
as you walk from one floor to the next — unless you’re 
lucky and get an elevator building. One paper to each 
door. 

In rain or hot sun, you work steadily with one ten- 
minute break and a half-hour lunch. The boss will follow 
you up to see if you’re skipping any floors or throwing 
papers away. 

After six hours you’re dead tired and you’re thankful 
for the truck that will shake you up like a vibrating 
machine as it drives you to the office. Then you get 
in line to get your pay, that is, half of it until Thursday 
of next week. By three o’clock you’re finished. You’ve 
spent eight hours and got paid for six. You’re lucky 
if you get three or four days work a week. 

This job is usually performed by skid-row characters 
who need immediate cash, but lately, with growing un- 
employment, regular older workers and a few teen- 
agers have been joining the ranks. 

One week I worked a full week. On my pay I saw 
that money had been taken out for “union dues.” 

“This place has a union and they pay $2.15 an hour?” 
I said to a friend. 

“Yeah,” he said. “The strongest union in the country 
— the Teamsters.” 

I worked there a few months in the summer. During 
that period two older men died of heart attacks. 
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Ford's empty words can't solve permanent unemployment 


An air of total unreality settled over the Chateau 
de Rambouillet — favorite “country house” of Marie An- 
toinette where for three days the leaders of the six 
biggest Western industrial powers had discussed their 
economic crises over fine wines and pheasant-under- 
glass — as President Ford jubilantly emerged to pro- 
claim, “the people of our countries can look forward to 
more jobs, less inflation and a greater sense of economic 
security.” 

It is not that the leaders were unconcerned about the 
depth of the problems. Though their countries — the U.S., 
Britain, France, Germany, Japan and Italy — account 
for more than 80 percent of Western industrial produc- 
tion, “official” figures reveal a joint 'total of no less 
than 15 million unemployed. It is this grim fact which 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt delicately termed 
“a serious social problem,” as he sought to persuade 
Ford to step up the U.S. economic growth rate. 
UNEMPLOYMENT GIVES LIE TO PROMISES 

Less than one week before the meeting opened, the 
U.S. Labor Department’s October unemployment and 
inflation statistics had already given the lie to assur- 
ances of prosperity ahead. The figures showed that the 
unemployment rate had jumped back up to 8.6 percent, 
with fully eight million American workers out of jobs. 
Even these fantastic figures have lost all meaning, as 
it is readily admitted that the real total — including “dis- 
couraged workers” — is more like 11 million. 

Even more revealing are the figures for Black un- 
employment — 15 percent; Vietnam vets — 20 percent; and 
teenagers— 20 percent. And nearly two million workers 
have now been on the streets so long they have used 
up their unemployment insurance checks. 

Nor were statistics on inflation any better. Whole- 
sale prices rose in October at an annual rate of 21.6 
percent. The graphic truth about the skyrocketting prices 
in this “affluent America” is that the average production 
worker is today earning $91 for every $100 in real wages 
he or she made in 1967, while in the ret&il and service 
sectors, the average worker — usually a “she” — has had 
that $100 reduced to the nightmare figure of $66.65 
today! 

It is no wonder that last month’s Gallup Poll found 


that the majority of American workers believe that the 
economy is going to get worse, not better; and that one 
out of five workers feels that they are likely facing 
unemployment themselves. 

This crushing unemployment presses most destruc- 
tively on poor whites and minority groups, with the re- 
sult that in America today there is the incredible 
phenomenon of a third successive generation of families 
forced to live on welfare. 

Far from any foreseeable improvement, the level of 
unemployment will continue to rise just as it has since 
the end of World War II. At that time, a two percent 
unemployment rate was considered “normal,” and a 
law— the Full Employment Act of 1946 — was passed com- 
mitting the full resources of the nation to combat unem- 
ployment if it reached the crisis level of four percent. 
PERMANENT UNEMPLOYMENT 

Today the administration talks of seven percent un- 
employed as a “more realistic” level of “full” employ- 
ment. That this figure consigns at least seven million 
workers to permanent unemployment, with no hope 
of ever finding jobs, shows how meaningless words have 
become in the hands of those economic prize fighters 
whose job it is to misrepresent the truth to the masses 
of people in America — that a permanent army of the 
unemployed cannot be avoided under capitalism. 

Such a sick joke is Ford’s re-shuffling of his cabinet 
that in putting in “his guys” he did not even bother to 
remove a single one of those lying economic prize fight-, 
ers left over from the regime of Richard Nixon — Simon, 
Greenspan, Butz and Burns. 

It is, however, not Ford’s cabinet, but Ford himself 
whose attitude on the New York financial crisis has won 
him the title of the most provincial president America 
has ever had, and whose hands-off pronouncements on 
the subject are viewed with total disbelief in Europe. 
Whether New ' York is actually forced into default, or 
whether that status is “averted” — and called by another 
name— what has already been determined is that it is 
the workers and the poor of New York who will pay. 

Already more than 25,000 city workers have been 
laid-off, with at least 10,000 more jobs slated to get cut 
this year. Although some of the workers have as much as 


15 years seniority, they know they will never get back on. 
Piece by piece, the bankers and the politicians (Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans) are destroying every city 
service — day care and senior citizens centers, city hospi- 
tals and the City University. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the “bombed-out” 
look of many New York neighborhoods today resembles 
not merely the “Shame of the Cities” of 75 years ago, 
but the housing conditions so terrifyingly described by- 
Engels in 1844! 

Less than ten years ago Black America rose up in 
ghetto rebellions from one end of this country to the 
other, demanding the abolition of the slums and a full 
employment that truly meant everyone. Yet, today the 
conditions in the cities of America are far worse than 
they were then. Whether the mass demonstrations by 
everyone — from students through senior citizens to city 
workers — will become a new beginning for the move- 
ment, only the months ahead will tell. But never have 
the contradictions of this society been so total and so 
terrible, and never has the need for its complete trans- 
formation been so urgent. 
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THE WEALTH OF N.Y. 

One of the saddest consequences of the 
economic crisis is the so-called “shopping 
bag ladies.” These are mostly older 
women, who have no place to live and 
have all their belongings in five or six 
shopping bags. Many of them appear to 
be mentally ill and talk to themselves. 
As I drive through the Wall St. area, I 
always see several of these women in 
a little Park at the beginning of Trinity 
Place, right in the midst of the proud 
wealth of New York. What better proof 
is there of the barbarism of American 
civilization on the eve of our Bicentennial 
than the way this society treats older 
women who happen to be poor? 

Taxi Driver 
New York 

# * * 

Every morning we hear that default 
and catastrophe are imminent, and every 
afternoon we hear some different plan 
to save the City. It is hard to believe 
any of the reports after a while. The 
latest state plan is to save money by 
reducing Medicaid elegibility and cut- 
ting welfare benefits by ten percent. I 
don’t know how the poor could survive. 
S’enior citizens centers and child care 
centers have already been closed; every- 
one without political clout is being cut. 
Last month there was a demonstration 
at City Hall by tens of thousands of sen- 
ior citizens. 

The colleges have had continuous dem- 
onstrations against cuts, but are likely 
to have a lot more. On Nov. 18, hundreds 
of anti-poverty workers who will be laid 
off tied up traffic with demonstrations 
in different parts of the City. Libraries 
and museums have cut their hours— just 
the things that made New York great. 

The questions about the future are not 
so simple as whether we get federal aid. 
Last I heard, the bill in Congress con- 
tains a clause permitting the City to 
abrogate its labor contracts, which means 
they will succeed in breaking the unions 
and lowering wages even if there is no 
default. Actually, our wages have al- 
ready been lowered by a three-year wage 
freeze at a time of 12 percent annual in- 
flation. Many city employees have also 
had raises “postponed,” and future pen- 
sions have been cut. 


The real estate industry is lobbying in 
Washington for the federal legislation to 
require the City to end all rent controls. 
That would surely mean only the rich, 
not even the middle class, could afford 
to live here. No one knows how the 
crisis will be resolved, but unless it’s 
by the second American Revolution, the 
“cure” for being broke may be worse 
than the disease. 

City Employee 
New York City 

ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 

I don’t understand what is going on 
with all the talk about Zionism being 
racism, but it seems to me it is one 
more way to mix people up about what 
racism really is. How can we fight it 
that way? 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The first article I read in the last is- 
sue was the one on Zionism and anti- 
Semitism, because I had seen a three 
minute debate on TV news between an 
Arab UN delegate and a Rabbi. The 
Arab “won” in the sense that he had dug 
up some horrible quotes from Israeli 
leaders that really were racist-tpye re- 
marks, and the Rabbi didn’t know how 
to answer him. But the Arab made it 
very clear that in his eyes Israel had 
no right to exist, and in those few min- 
utes his anti-Semitism came out so sharp- 
ly that all I could remember was the gas 
chambers of WWII. It was very fright- 
ening. 

■ Non-Jew 
New York 

» » » 

I was disturbed by your article on anti- 
Semitism in the last issue. I agree that 
a great deal of the so-called anti-Zionist 
movement in the UN and elsewhere is 
nothing more than a cover for anti-Semit- 
ism and various forms of imperialism. 
But it seemed to me you were putting 
forward an essentially pro-Zionist posi- 
tion ... I feel that while we should fully 
expose the so-called “anti-Zionist” move- 
ment in the UN, we must be careful not 
to align with the supporters of an Israeli 
state that has driven the Palestinians 


from their homeland and exploits both 
the domestic Jewish population and espe- 
cially the Arab minority living in Israel. 

Student 

Bloomington 

* * * 

You see all those countries passing 
resolutions equating Zionism and racism 
in the name of the Palestinian refugees 
and you know that none of them has 
helped those refugees for over 25 years. 
You see them calling for an end to Is- 
rael as a nation, and you know that 
every other nation was also set up by 
murder, stealing, pushing others off the 
land. How right you are that the UN, 
like the League of Nations, is nothing 
but a “thieves’ kitchen,” and certainly 
not a place where revolutions are creat- 
ed. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* # * 

I could hardly believe my eyes when 
I saw your headline about anti-Semitism 
being the new focus for the Communist, 
Fascist and Arab amalgam at the UN. 
Thank you! It is the first sane article 
on that subject I have seen in any of the 
so-called radical press. 

New Reader 
Ann Arbor 


WORKERS AND UNIONS 

“On the Line” in the last issue created 
quite a stir and discussion among the 
workers at our plant. S’ome were saying 
that the workers should march on 
Solidarity house in Detroit and hang the 
International Union. When a local union 
finds someone to represent them, the 
international steps in and takes over the 
'liMfot’^aifeceivership, We all agreed that 
the International, government, and big 
business are all the same. Before workers 
can get any help in solving their prob- 
lems the whole system will have to be 
abolished. 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 


The union organizing campaigns in the 
book publishing industry got a recent 
boost from the National Labor Relations 
Board, which ruled that the firings at 
Putnam’s last fall were unfair labor 
practices, and that the company has to 
bargain with the union now, because its 
illegal practices prevented a fair elec- 
tion from being held. Putnam’s has of- 
fered their jobs and back pay to some 
of the fired workers, but is appealing 
the bargaining order. 

The Board, however, has still not ruled 
in the Macmillan case, where the ques- 
tion is whether the employees should be 
in one bargaining unit or two. Macmillan 
workers have been waiting almost a year 
for a decision, so they can have an 
election. If the company succeeds in 
getting two separate units, it will be a 
set-back for all the organizing drives, 
and grounds to reverse the Putnam’s 
bargaining order. 

Meanwhile, the election at Simon and 
Schuster was lost badly. One of the prob- 
lems in this industry is that there is 
so much turnover. Because they haven’t 
been unionized before, the companies 
can engage in a lot of legal maneuvers 
to delay, and between the many firings 
for union activity and the high rate of 
turnover, a lot of the present employees 
don’t even know about the organizing 
campaigns. 

Ex-publishing Employee 
New York 

• 

WALLACE AT THE WALL 

I couldn’t believe the news film I saw 
of George Wallace at the Berlin Wall. 
He was saying that he just “couldn’t 
comprehend” a city divided by a wall, 
being from the U.S. where we have “free 
egress and ingress.” What about the 
“ingress” of the Black students he kept 
out of schoolhouses by making a wall 
out of his own body in 1963? He must 
think people will forget his past but I 
don’t think anyone will swallow his “new 
image.” 

Disgusted 

Detroit 


Mteadei 
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TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

( EDITOR’S NOTE: A student who has been searching 
for a document noted as “missing” in the Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya Collection at the Wayne State University 
Archives*, located the article, written in 1944 on “Marx- 
ism and the Negro,” and wrote: “In light of both the 
Black Scholar debate between Marxists and Nationalists, 
and the new depths of racism appearing in the ranks of 
white labor from Louisville to Boston, I was struck with 
how much this article written 30 years ago illuminates 
for us today. Could you reprint it in N&L?” While too 
long to reprint in full, brief excerpts appear below. The 
complete article is being added to the collection on 
deposit at WSU.) 

* S * 

MARX, LENIN, ON NATIONAL QUESTION 

Lenin’s Theses on the National and Colonial Ques- 
tion, which was adopted by the Second Congress of the 
Communist International was essentially a statement of 
principles. It singles out two nations as illustrative of 
the type of national oppression that evokes mass move- 
ments of resistance. These nations are Ireland and the 
Negroes in America ... 

In his very numerous polemics Lenin emphasized 
that concrete historic situations, not abstract considera- 
tions, formed the focal point of theory and action on 
the National Question. The decisive thing was that 
“All national oppression calls forth resistance of the 
broad masses of people.” It is insufficient to state that 
revolutionists would support those movements. It is 
a question of the development of the national struggles 


MARXISM AND THE BLACK DIMENSION 


* The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection consists of 12 vol- 
umes dealing with the origin and development of Marxist- 
Humanism in America from 1941 to 1975 and is avail- 
able on microfilm for $30 from the Walter Reuther 
Library of Labor History Archives of Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 


along lines of independent mass activity. As Marxists, 
we would, naturally, prefer — if we could indulge in 
such abstractions — that these movements would take a 
turn towards a shedding of what Trotsky calls the 
national shell and reveal clearly to the participants the 
social and class content therein contained. But history, 
as well as the analysis of the economic basis of what 
Marxists call the national question, has shown that these 
questions can be resolved and clarified only in the 
course of the struggle itself . . . 

Marx said that as long as the bourgeoisie of one 
country holds domination over the other, the emanci- 
pation of the proletariat in the oppressing country is 
impossible. In his letter to Siegfried Meyer and Karl 
Vogt, Marx amplified on this idea thus: 

“The ordinary English worker hates the 
Irish worker as a competitor who lowers his 
standard of life. In relation to the Irish work- 
er he feels himself a member of the ruling 
nation and so turns himself into a tool of the 
aristocrats and capitalists against Ireland, 
thus strengthening their domination over him- 
self. He cherishes religious, social and na- 
tional prejudices against the Irish worker. ~ 
His attitude is much the some as that of the 
‘poor whites’ to the ‘niggers’ in the former 
slave states of the U!sA ... It (the antago- 
nism) is the secret of the impotence of the 
English working class despite their organiza- 
tion.” . . . 


NATIONAL EGOISM AND NEGRO CULTURE 

Some of the American Marxists are obsessed with 
the idea that, if the Negro be classed as part of the Na- 
tional Question, we will lose sight of the class struggle . . . 

To say that labor is to fix it all is to say nothing. 
Labor has to “fix” all problems. The proletariat is the 
only cohesive revolutionary class in present-day society 
and no fundamental transformation of the social order 
can occur except under its leadership. But meanwhile, 


the Negroes are in constant activity and organization 
(NAACP, Urban League, the Garvey movement) on 
the basis of the fact that they are a nationally op- 
pressed minority. They work with labor sometimes, and 
against labor at other times. They cannot be told to 
wait for the day of the revolution. 

The fact that the Negro masses could embrace so 
utopian a scheme as “Back to Africa” — a utopianism 
all the more suicidal since their customs, language, and 

(Continued on page 7) 



WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves forms of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of work- 
er and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, 
could be worked out for our age. A Black produc- 
tion worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy 
and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Human- 
ism for our age internationally, as American Civil- 
ization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, 
racist, sexist society, we participate in all freedom 
struggles and do not separate the mass activities of 
workers, Blacks, women and youth from the ac- 
tivity of thinking. We invite you to join with us both 
in the freedom struggles and in working out a 
theory of liberation for our age. 


Vitnt's 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I .was struck at the NOW convention 
at the small number of Black women 
present. I attended one workshop on 
“Racism, Poverty and Classism” but I’m 
afraid I was naive to think that by class- 
ism they meant what I mean by it. They 
seem to think that all white women are 
middle class. I believe that the link be- 
tween the Black and other minority wom- 
en who have labored all their lives is 
with white working class women. I spoke 
on that, but I just don’t think they are 
going to accept that link to labor (by 
which, of course, I do not mean labor 
movement or unions). 

There were a couple of poor women 
from small rural communities, and I 
saw one Native American woman. NOW 
had three “resources people” (boy, do 
I hate that phrase!) speak first at the 
workshop, and one of them had said that 
Native American women through their 
culture traditionally do not take an ag- 
gressive role. I kept remembering all 
that N&L has had on the role of women 
at Wounded Knee, and I made sure to 
show the Native American woman who 
was there some copies of the paper with 
Shainape Schapwe’s column. Her face 
lit up and I know she was bursting to 
talk. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* * * 

There’s no doubt in my mind that it 
was mass support by Black and white 
women that freed Joan Little from being 
convicted of murder in defending herself 
against her white rapist jailer. But when 
she lost her appeal on the original burg- 
lary conviction so soon after that tre- 
mendous victory, it started me to think 
that many white women only supported 
her in the first place because of the 
“issue” of rape, and that once that was 
won, they deserted her. Joan Little is 
a very brave woman, but what I fear the 
most is what will happen if she has to 
go back to jail again in North Carolina? 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 


I found the recent article on Portugal 
in “Our Life and Times” more than in- 
formative. Showing the direction that the 
Three Marias gave to world-wide femin- 
ist action is a lesson for all those femin- 
ists who are so anxious to forget history 
and be only for “women,” no matter 
what they stand for as long as it is 
anti-Marxist. Marxism has historically 
held tight to the link between all forces 
that arise to overthrow this decrepit 
society. So when I see so-called feminists 
supporting Jane Alpert and basing an or- 
ganization on her stand against Marx- 
ism, I see them as victims of their 
unphilosophic, unhistoric method. That 
is what allows them to spin theories 
from the tops of their heads, since they 
answer to no one, and rewrite history to 
suit themselves. Indira Ghandi is doing 
that today, and Hitler did it yesterday. 
How frightening that this kind of think- 
ing can raise its ugly head in the women’s 
movement. 

Women’s Liberationist 
New York 

• 

NEW STUDENT REVOLT 

The whole question about the fight 
against the ID cards in the highschools 
which the students see as one more in- 
stance of Big Brother is very important. 
The students of the 1960s stressed they 
were against the anonymity of the mul- 
tiversity — but I remember in the early 
’50s, before the open revolts erupted in 
East Europe, we took notice of a lonely 
voice of revolt at a Communist Youth 
meeting somewhere in East Europe. A 
young woman was complaining about the 
“lack of privacy.” The last issue sud- 
denly made me remember that again, in 
a new context. 

Marxist-Humanist 
- New York 

* * * 

I found the November issue of News & 
Letters great because of the link you 
made between the new student upsurge 
with the Black dimension — whether in 
Latin America, Africa, U.S. High Schools 
or at New York’s City University. The 


vitality of that link was made clear just 
two weeks ago at CUNY. With the Uni- 
versity entering a major budget crisis, 
200 Black and Spanish SEEK students 
at Queens occupied the college presi- 
dent’s office to protest the firing of 9 
SEEK professors. Within a week, a teach- 
in was held on campus, drawing about 
300 people. Before that SEEK protest, 
the teach-in had a hard time getting or- 
ganized. That 300 people did eventually 
show up at it just a week after the SEEK 
protest highlights that link between the 
actions of Blacks and the movement of 
students. 

CUNY Student 
New York 

• 

FOUR APPEALS 

Every day we learn our fight for dig- 
nity and justice isn’t less difficult be- 
cause a law is passed or an election won. 
The right to vote is a breakthrough, but 
the boycott is as important to our strug- 
gle as ever . . . During the short time 
we had our contracts we established five 
medical clinics, a credit union, a death 
benefit plan, social service centers, legal 
offices, leadership training programs, 
and a Farm Worker’s Retirement Vil- 
lage — the only one of its kind in the 
country. To help them survive and to 
help fight the unfair labor practices be- 
ing committed by the growers and the 
Teamsters, we desperately need help. 
Please ask your readers to give what- 
ever they can, and to continue the boy- 
cott of grapes, head lettuce and Gallo 
wines, until a free and democratic union 
is won for the farm workers, 

Cesar Chavez 
La Paz, Keene, Calif. 
# - * * 

Angie and Ivis Long Visitor, both 
Oglala Sioux Indians from Pine Ridge 
Reservation, and Joanna LeDeaux, a 
Native American from South Dakota, 
have been in jail since Sept. 16 because 
they stood on their Treaty rights and 
refused to recognize the “right” of the 
U.S. government to compel them to 
testify to a Federal Grand Jury about 
their friends and neighbors. Hundreds of 
people refuse to testify every year, and 
only those selected by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U.S. are put in jail. Clearly 
this is a “test case” and part of the 
continued harassment of Indian people. 


Public pressure on the Attorney General 
can help free them. Please ask your 
readers to get more information from: 

Native American Solidarity Committee . 

Box 3426, St. Paul, MN 55165 
* * * 

Every year there is famine in Haiti. 
This year the Duvalier dictatorship has 
admitted it. The question is why? Inter- 
national relief agencies are sending aid, 
but it doesn’t reach the people. Corrupt 
government officials divert it through 
everything from taxation to outright 
theft. Five million peasants live with no 
roads, no water system, no electricity, 
no health care, in order to provide raw 
materials and markets for U.S. -based 
multinational corporations. In return for 
their “international aid” the U.S. gets 
a political puppet, a source of bauxite 
and copper, and a potential source of 
oil. Americans who don’t want to be 
part of this exploitation of a whole peo- 
ple can write to: 

Friends of Haiti 
P.O. Box 308, N.Y.C. 10956 
* * * 

Consider that since WWII supposedly 
ended in 1945, the nations of the world 
have spent four and a half trillion dol- 
lars for “military security.” The nuclear 
arsenal of the U.S. now has enough to 
annihilate every major Russian city 36 
times. Russia can level every American 
city 11 times. There are already over 500 
nuclear reactors operating in 45 coun- 
tries. In addition to the nuclear “club” 
— U.S., Russia, China, France, Brit- 
ain, and India — there are at least 22 
other nations that have the technological 
means to produce nuclear weapons. 

Then consider that the U.S. Defense 
Department spends more every 14 hours 
than the UN World Food Program spends 
in a year. In 1972 worldwide military re- 
search consumed $25 billion while med- 
ical research received only $4 billion. 

Then please ask your readers to con- 
sider that our 1976 War Resisters League 
calendar is only $3, which will be used 
to help fight such insanity. Order from: 

War Resisters League 
39 Lafayette St. 

NYC, N.Y. 16612 


DID YOU PUT N&L 
ON YOUR GIFT LIST? 
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UFW wins farm vote, Florida strike; boycott still on 


Oakland, Cal. — After two months of voting 
under the new Agricultural Labor Relations 
Act, the farm workers of California have de- 
cisively stated that the United Farm Workers 
is their union, despite all the grower-Teamster 
pressure to the contrary. As of Nov. 7, there were 
307 elections held involving 48,850 workers. Of that 
total, the UFW has won 163 elections with 23,854 
workers, 48.8 percent. The Tearhsters have won 23.8 
percent, no union scored 4.2 percent, and 23.2 percent 
have been challenged. 

One good example of the workers’ choice is that 
everywhere the UFW had a contract before the vote, 
the workers voted for their union by 80, 90, and 100 
percent. On 54 ranches that were under Teamster con- 
tract, the workers voted for the UFW, and on a dozen 
ranches that had Teamster contracts the Teamsters 
didn’t even get on the ballot. The UFW is negotiating 
for new contracts at over 30 ranches now. 

More victory news comes from Florida, where the 
UFW has signed a new three-year contract with Coca- 
Cola. About 1,200 workers, most of whom are Black, will 
get substantial wage increases, making them the highest 
paid farm workers in the South, plus other benefits. 

The union had struggled almost a year, including a 
hunger strike by Mack Lyons, the Florida director, and 
the threat of a nationwide boycott of Coke and Minute 
Maid, the subsidiary under contract, before Coke real- 
ized it was in their best interests to sign a contract. 

Debs, Pullman strike examined 

The past that still lives in the present, like books, 
buildings and old movies, undergoes changes as even 
this moment does. Books, for example, perish and are 
not always republished. Without them, the present itself 
becomes barren. The need to preserve or reissue such 
evidences of the past is especially true of the labor 
movement. It is for this reason that the Charles H. Kerr 
Publishing Company’s reissue of two “oldies” deserve 
applause. 

CARWARDINE’S The Pullman Strike (1894) deals 
with the famous railroad workers attempt to introduce 
industrial unionism into the craft-fragmented railroad 
industry. Useful as a primary source, despite its lack of 
depth, it serves to illuminate certain social features 
which we, some 80 years later, can see more clearly. 

Pullman, the railroad magnate, had set up a 
“model” town for his railroad workers which provided 
them with the necessities and amenities of life. Here, in 
primitive form, is the “womb-to-tomb” welfare/totali- 
tarian state. While Carwardine believed it was inspired 
by the noblest intentions, it became its opposite, a totali- 
tarian tyranny replete with spies. Outsiders were en- 
tranced by the model; the railroad workers exposed the 
reality. 

Who, reading this today, can fail to see the parallel 
between this and the proliferating “socialist societies” 
with their variety of models, giving the workers every- 
thing except their own power over their own work? 
Failing this, like Pullman, capitalist laws of economics, 
the world market, will have sway inevitably and trans- 
form noble intentions to totalitarian tyranny. 

THE SECOND reissue, Debs’ Walls and Bars, retains 
its currency though it deals with prison conditions based 
on his own experiences during the Pullman strike and 
during World War I. It reads as though he might have 
just walked out of, say, Attica. The barbarity of the 
prison system seems not to have changed at all since 
he wrote of the brutality of the guards, the circulation 
of drugs, the antiquated regulations, the deliberate de- 
basement of prisoners, and other barbarities. 

Debs, already a socialist when he wrote this in the 
’20s, saw that, “Capitalism needs and must have the 
prison to protect itself from the criminals it has created.” 
But his “socialism” as well as his treatment of the 
prison system is marred by the same kind of religious 
tone that marred Carwardine’s work. One whole chapter, 
for example, titled, “How I Would Manage the Prison,” 
assumes it can be managed rather than destroyed root- 
and-branch. 

TO BE SURE, they wrote at a stage of the labor 
movement when it was not yet fully defined, still tainted 
by the enormous wealth of the nation with an immense 
immigrant proletariat, a frontier only recently closed 
(1892). The “shark’s teeth” (Melville) of depression, 
sit-downs, atomic war, Vietnam, Watergate had not yet 
ground down the soft reality to a hard core. 

Then, only then, would Hegel, Marx, and Lenin be- 
come the indispensable guides of the working class and 
world civilization. Armed with their insights, the minis- 
terial tone of Carwardine and Debs may be easily 
waived and their experiences with workers welcomed 
as illuminations of both our past and present. 

— M. Pranki 
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UFW supporters in Detroit picket Farmer Jack 
Supermarket. 

Detroit, Mich. — While reports of UFW election 
victories in the California fields have cheered us on, 
Detroit boycott supporters have intensified efforts over 
the past several weeks. We have stepped up our picket- 
ting of Farmer Jack’s supermarkets — Detroit’s biggest 
chain — in order to reach out to the public to let them 
know that the boycott of grapes, lettuce and Gallo wines 
is being continued by the UFW “until the ink is dry” on 
contracts with the California growers. 

Several weeks ago, a large group of us picketed at 
the Joy and Greenfield Farmer Jack’s store where the 
manager has constantly harassed UFW supporters who 
were legally leafletting. 

We struck back by having relay arrests — four pickets 
at a time— and it took the arrest of 26 people to “break” 
Farmer Jack’s phony injunction. In fact, these arrests 
took the police all afternoon and thoroughly disrupted 
the store’s functioning. 

Two days later, when those arrested were ar- 
raigned, we found out — much to our surprise — that since 
the arrests had been for “creating a disturbance” and 
not for breaking the injunction, the judge threw all 
charges out of court as groundless harassment of our 
rights of free speech. 

We had a later mass picket at another Farmer Jack’s 
to test their reaction to the arrests. Almost 100 sup- 
porters showed up and picketed right on Farmer Jack’s 
doorstep for over three hours. The police came, but 
there were no arrests. 

BOYCOTT ’TIL THE INK IS DRY 

New Expand led Edition 

BUCK, BROWN AND RED 

• New and expanded Indian Section. 

• Revised and expanded Chicano/Latino Section. 

• Spanish translation of “The Chicano/Latino 
Struggle” and “Excerpts from Philosophy and 
Revolution/’ 

Price: 75#, plus 25 1 postage 
Order from: News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, MI 48207 



Regina Brave Inks reservation 
oppression. Black urban racism 

by Shainape Schapwe 

I first heard about Regina Brave when I read her 
account of the Wounded Knee occupation in 1973. It 
was in the pamphlet, “Black, Brown and Red.” I was 
excited about her description of the way people of all 
races worked and lived together. She wrote that both 
men and women shared in the decision-making as well 
as the work. 

I looked forward to meeting her for almost two 
years. She is a spokeswoman for -the Wounded Knee 
Legal Defense/Offense Committee. Their headquarters 
are in Rapid City, S.D., a town near the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, j 

She was invited to speak at a big teach-in (Nov. 
2-4) at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. During 
that same week she made several speeches in Detroit, 
reporting on important Indian developments. 

On June 25, at about the same time as the shooting 
of the two F.B.I. agents on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, Dick Wilson, head of the Tribal Council, sold about 
one-fifth of the reservation, to the federal government. 
This was done without the approval of the Tribe. 

Regina feels that this was the reason the federal 
government wanted Wilson as head of the Tribal Coun- 
cil. Now that he has outlived his usefulness, the federal 
government won’t insure his re-election with the same 
devious tactics they used before. Elections on Pine Ridge 
will be taking place soon, and Regina hopes that this 
time one of the traditional chiefs will be able to win 
that election. 

Regina said, “I had to leave the reservation to learn 
about racism. I moved to a suburb of Boston and lived 
with Black (people. I faced the racism that they had to 
face with them. It was then that I really knew what 
racism was.” My experiences were the same as Regina’s. 

Near my reservation. Fort Totten, N.D., there was 
a town of about 1,200 people. Those of us that could: did 
most of our shopping there. We tried always to give 
the clerks the exact amount of the purchase. We knew 
that we would never get our change back if we didn’t. 

What Pm trying to point out is how the isolated 
life on the reservation can dull some of the realities of 
the everyday injustices shown to the people. Regina said 
that it was the urban Indian that organized the Amer- 
ican Indian Movement. When Indians were relocated to 
the cities, they saw other minorities fighting for their 
rights. They came back to the reservations and showed 
the people there that they didn’t have to accept racism 
and injustice as a way of life. Both reservation and 
urban Indians fought together at Wounded Knee, and at 
Shiprock, N.M. 

Regina feels as I do that it will take the drive 
and enthusiasm of the urban Indian and the directum 
that has to come from the reservation Indian to keep 
this movement going. 

One of the most exciting things she said was that 
she felt that the minorities had to become involved in 
each others’ movements. In this way, we can learn to 
accept and appreciate the differences in each other as 
well as the ways that we’re alike. It is -the only way 
that we can help ourselves and each other in the strug- 
gle for the freedom that we all want. 


PUBLICATIONS OF NEWS 

1— American Civilization on Triol, Black Masses 
as Vanguard 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," by 
Charles Denby 75c per copy 

2— Notes on Women's Liberation— 

We speak in many voices $1 per copy 

3— China: Voices of Revolt 

Excerpts from Sheng-wu-lien 35c per copy 

4— Russia As State-Capitalist Society 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 1 $1 per copy 

5— Czechoslovakia: Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 

Report direct from Prague 50c per copy 

6— U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 50c per copy 

7— Dialectics of Liberation 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

8— Rosa Luxemburg: Revolutionary Theoretician 

By Lee Tracey _ 35c per copy 

9— France Spring 1968 

Eyewitness Report by Eugene Walker 10c per copy 

10— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution'— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

11— Workers Battle Automation 

By Charles Denby 50c per copy 


& LETTERS COMMITTEES 

12— Black, Brown and Red 

The movement for freedom among Black, Chicano, 
Latino, and Indian 75c per copy 

13— News & Letters— 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $1 per sub. 

Also available from News & Letters, by Raya 
Dunayevskaya: 

14— Marxism and Freedom 

Includes preface by Herbert Marcuse _ $5 per copy 

15— Philosophy and Revolution: F«>"* Hegel to 

Sartre and from Marx to Mao $2.95 per copy 

(Also available in hardcover $8.95) 
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High school youth oppose administration neglect 


Highland Park, Mich. — Two months after 
the walk-out to upgrade education at Highland 
Park High School, we have gotten only a couple 
of teachers and a couple of classes back. Nobody 
knows what has been going on since students 
returned to classes on Sept. 29. 

The students’ committee which presented the de. 
mands to the school board after the walk-out has not 
met with the school board lately. 

Meanwhile, starting this card period, we are going to 
pick up our blank report cards ourselves. We’re supposed 
to take them around to teachers, and they are supposed 
to put your grade down and sign the card. Some students 
are going to pick up their cards and get friends to put an 
“A” on the cards and sign them. 

Report cards used to be mailed out, but the school 
board wants to save on postage to help make up a $1.6 
million deficit. The board says they are trying to get 
things straight. The excuse they give is that the new 
high school which is under construction is going to make 
everything the way it used to be. 

Students are asking when are we going to walk out 
again, thinking there might be another one planned. 

—Highland Park High student 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — At Cass Tech High School a new 
technique has been used for grading our report cards. 
Everything is now done by computer. This is supposed 
to make everything so much better and more efficient. 
It makes things worse as far as I’m concerned. 

When teachers graded cards the old way, we took 
our cards to classes one by one and the teacher graded 
and signed them. We had a chance to argue grades 
we thought unfair. Now everything is already done for 
you, and you don’t find out from the teachers themselves 
what you got on a slip of paper. It is all done and over. 

Teachers have ten times more work to do because 
everything is done outside class. The students and 
teachers used to get a break because first period would 
be devoted to grading; so no lesson plan was needed. 

'New rule' cuts youth wages 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Since I’ve been out of high school 
I’ve had one job, a construction job building concrete 
forms and stuff like that. It was hard labor, ten hours a 
day, fot $2.50 per hour. 

One day, after working for half the day, I got tired 
and quit. When I came to get my pay, they said that 
they made up a new rule, that if you only work half a 
day, you don’t get paid for it. They owed me $15. My 
cousin, who was in management, gave me a hard time 
for quitting, saying that if it was up to him, he wouldn’t 
pay me anything. 

They work young people ten hours a day for $2.50 an 
hour doing construction work that should be paying $5-$6 
an hour. How can they get away with that? 

— Young construction worker 

Cuts hit education for bind 

Detroit, Mich. — I am a blind student in a special 
education class for blind students. At my school they 
decided to start switching us around only a week after 
school started. 

Even though the law allows 30 to 35 students per 
class, there are now 45 students in the regular education 
classes which the blind students also go to. To relieve 
the overcrowding, they moved the regular students to 
another classroom to use our room for a homeroom, and 
then moved us, in the blind class, to another school. If 
you’re blind, they’ll strike at you first. 

Fortunately one student who left the small blind 
class was replaced. Otherwise, they would have sent us 
all away from a young, understanding teacher to other 
schools. — Blind youth 


Birmingham, Ala. — A ten-year battle by Black 
workers against job discrimination at American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company (ACIPCO) is reaching a climax. 
ACIPCO workers have rejected a one million dollar set- 
tlement of their claims for back pay lost since 1965 
because of job discrimination. They are demanding that 
U.S’. District Judge Seyborne H. Lynne, who ordered the 
original settlement, issue a new decree. The workers 
had sued for $11 million. 

The settlement would compensate more than 800 
Black workers for wages lost because of discrimination 
since July 2, 1965, the effective date of Title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Divided! among over 800 workers, the one million 
dollar settlement would only pay from $300 to $1,100 to 
each person. The amount of pay actually lost over the 
ten-year period ranges from $20,000 to $30,000 per person. 

A caucus of Black ACIPCO workers, Committee 
for Equal Job Opportunity, stresses that money is only 
part of the case. Binding discriminatory practices in the 
plant is one of their main objectives. ACIPCO employs 
2,500 workers; about 1,100 are Black. Yet Blacks were 
kept in low-paying jobs by overt discrimination and a 
biased testing and promotion program. 


We either had a test or a reading assignment, but now 
everything goes straight through. 

If you get slotted in the wrong place with someone 
else’s grades — TOO BAD. But the icing on the cake is 
that on the day we were supposed to get our grades 
the computer broke down. What was supposed to be 
so much better and easier really wasn’t easier at all. 

— Cass Tech student 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — At Chadsey High School we had 
a bomb drill after someone made a bomb threat on the 
school. The superintendent came around to each class 
with a white piece of paper and asked students to 
open their lockers so they could search for the bomb. 

They didn’t even evacuate the school in case there 
was a bomb. 

I came in during the search, and my instructor 
refused to tell me what was going on. 

This happened while we were in a three-hour-long 
class; we were nervous the whole time. The possible 
danger was unnecessary, especially since there is a 
bomb squad right across the street from the school. 

— Chadsey High Student 
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Among the most significant, five years before the actual 
revolution, was the barehanded attack by Boston citizens 
led by Crispus Attucks which resulted in the infamous 
Boston Massacre of March, 1770, in which he and four 
other unarmed civilians were killed by British troops: 

“Attucks was not only Black, but also Indian. His 
mother’s name means ‘little deer’. It is always mentioned 
that he was the first to die for the cause of the American 
Revolution, but it is almost never revealed that he was 
also the leader of that Boston crowd, a leader of run- 
away slaves, and a seaman of 20 years experience. 

“The depth of the Black slaves’ passion for liberty 
stamped them as the first fighters for total freedom. Pre- 
cisely because they were the most oppressed, their pas- 
sion for freedom was the deepest.” 

Lerone Bennett, Jr., senior editor of Ebony, is op- 
posed to Black participation in the Bicentennial. He gives 
two basic reasons. The first is that 200 years have passed 
and we’re not free, and that calls for mourning and 
struggle, not celebration. The second reason is that we 
are never going to have any freedom to celebrate if we 
don’t seize every opportunity to remind white Americans 
that we are not free. 

As Frederick Douglass said: “What, to the American 
slave, is your Fourth of July? I answer, a day that re- 
veals to him, more than all other days in the year, the 
gross injustice and cruelty to which he is the constant 
victim. To him, your celebration is a sham; your boasted 
liberty, an unholy license; your national greatness, swel- 
ling vanity. 

“Your sounds of rejoicing are empty and heartless; 
your shouts of liberty and equality, a hollow mockery. 
Your prayers and hymns, your sermons and thanks- 
givings with all your religious parade and solemnity are 
to him mere bombast, fraud, deception, impiety and 
hypocrisy — a thin veil to cover up crimes which would 
disgrace a nation of savages.” 

We get a new look at the petitions and revolts of 
Blacks, the land we took from the only native Ameri- 
cans, and also how new foundations were laid for the 
next period of revolt — abolitionism. Understanding the 
lessons of that history to help us today is the best way 
to prepare for the revolution that first has to be made 
in our age. 

In the January-February issue of News & Letters, we 
will publish in full the Introduction that the National Edi- 
torial Board is preparing to introduce the pamphlet. 
It will be a most exciting issue and a most exciting 
pamphlet! Watch for it. 


While the settlement is being contested, individual 
Black workers are refusing to cash their settlement 
checks and a picket-line has been set up outside the 
federal courthouse. 

Those who wish to support the ACIPCO workers can 
demand a fair settlement by writing to: Judge Seyborne 
H. Lynne, 3323 Briarcliff Road East, Birmingham, Ala. 
or to the Committee for Equal Job Opportunity, P.O. 
Box 2241, Birmingham, Ala. 35203. 


For New York and Bay Area readers 

Women as Thinkers and as 

Revolutionaries 

A series of 6 taped lectures by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, author of 
Philosophy & Revolution 
All lectures on Sunday, 7 p.m. as follows: 

New York — Advent Lutheran Church, 93rd St. 
between Broadway and Amsterdam, on Dec. 

7- 21, Jan. 4-18-25, Feb. 8. 

Bay Area — Oakland Community Center, 5316 Tele- 
graph, Oakland, on Jan. 11-25, Feb. 8-22, Mar. 

8 - 22 . 
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cultures are American — reveals both how frustrated the 
Negro feels at ever achieving full democratic rights in 
America and how desperately repressed he feels as a 
national minority. And, what is more important, they 
mean to do something about this with or without the 
help of revolutionists . . . 

$ % $ 

PROLETARIANIZATION SOUTH AND NORTH 

The Negro has been an integral part of labor in 
heavy industry since the earliest days of Southern in- 
dustrialization. He was a militant member of whatever 
unions took root there. At the height of its power, the 
IWW claimed one million members, 100,000 of whom 
were Negroes. The most important of the IWW unions 
among Negroes were precisely in the prejudice-ridden 
South, in the lumber industries in Louisiana and Texas 
and among the longshoremen and dockworkers in Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Philadelphia. The Brotherhood of 
Timber Workers in the lumber camps of Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas had 35,000 members in 1910, 50 
percent of whom were Negroes . . . 

The proletarian Negro is not the cowed plantation 
hand. He is literate and has been disciplined by the 
factory. He knows the might of a cohesive group, or- 
ganized by the very process of production. He is and 
feels himself a potent factor. He is no small minority 
to his white brethren in industry . . . Nevertheless, 
the “boss and black” relationship— that is, the racial 
relation having its roots in the plantation economy — 
still pursues him in the city as well as in the field. 
Segregation, Jim Crowism, social discriminations per- 
sist. The contradiction between the potency in the process 
of production and his seeming impotence outside cannot 
but find a manner of expression. 

The explosive power in the struggle of the South- 
ern Negro proletarian in the Southern metropolis will 
have significance in repercussions for the contiguous 
rural Black Belt. It will strike directly at the heart 
of the Southern economy and Southern politics and 
upset as well Northern capitalist interests which have 
so readily accepted the South’s segregation pattern in 
order to coin surplus value from it. But among the 
millions suffering on the plantations and among the 
hundreds of thousands who have won themselves a 
place in industry, the problem before them is and 
must continue for a long time to be the emancipation 
from the national oppression which they feel at every 
turn . . . 

* * * 

URBANIZATION 

In the North, too, the proletarianization and trade 
unionization of the Negro did not raise him to the 
status of the white proletarian and did not dissolve 
his struggle for elementary democratic rights into 
the general class struggle. First, in the trade unions 
he must fight as a Negro for his place as a worker. 
Wage differentials, seniority, upgrading have by no 
means been abolished. Then, outside of the trade union, 
he is ghettoized. 

Both South and North, the Negro has become 
urbanized as well as proletarianized ... It is the 
creation of a comparatively free proletariat and semi- 
proletariat of these large urban centers in the North 
which created the possibility for the development of 
the powerful Negro press . . . 

It is precisely in the Northern urban center that 
the political results inherent in the situation in the South 
receive their sharpest political expression. Capitalism, 
in dragging the Negroes from the South, cannot 
prevent the explosion and revolt of the national op- 
pression which the semi-feudal economic relations in 
the South not only generate but are able to keep 
in subjugation. The ghetto-like existence, the social 
humiliation not only spring historically from the cot- 
ton plantation. The cotton plantation exports to the 
North its workers imbued with the ideology of the 
South along with the Klan, the Knights of the Camelia, 
etc. to stimulate, encourage and organize anti-Negro 
prejudices of the people of the North, fortified among 
the working class by competition in industry . . . 

* * * 

THAT THE PROLETARIAT will ultimately solve 
this problem, we have no doubt. The oppression which 
the bourgeoisie has so mercilessly placed upon the 
Negro has not only resulted in placing them in stra- 
tegic industries but will give their developing class 
consciousness a hostility to the existing society and 
a determination to destroy it which must be the counter- 
part to the history of the Negro people in the country. 

But for this very reason, declining capitalist so- 
ciety aided by the historic traditions of the country will 
see in the Negro Question the focal point of attack 
in order to disrupt the proletariat. Under these con- 
ditions, on the one hand you have the question of 
seniority, closed shop, etc., and on the other hand 
you will again see the Negro as a nationally oppressed 
minority inside the union. With unemployment as the 
basic question facing capitalist society in the post-war 
period, the opportunity for creating dissension in the 
ranks of the proletariat will be substantially increased. 
... It is equally clear that the proletariat is also aware 
of the dangers. 

Jane 18, 1944 


Black workers in South batting 10-year job discrimination case 
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Angola's revolutionary victory over Portuguese imperialism 


The struggle of the Angolan people for freedom 
from Portuguese subjugation has been one of the 
greatest the world has witnessed — in the length of 
the struggle, the heroism of the peasants, workers 
and urban intellectuals alike, the ferocity of the fas- 
cist dictatorship they fought, and the inspiration the 
Angolans provided to spark the Portuguese revolu- 
tion itself. By sheer grit, the poorly-armed and 
under-supplied Angolan guerrillas were able to force 
Portugal to the verge of economic exhaustion and, 
more important, imbue the Portuguese armed forces 
with revolutionary fervor .and a consciousness of 
freedom which helped to bring down the fascist 
regime in Lisbon, in April, 1974. 

Guinnea-Bissau and Mozambique gained inde- 
pendence first; and finally, on Nov. 11, when the last 
representatives of the Portuguese military left the 
continent, Angola ended nearly 500 years of colonial 
subjugation. It was the culmination of a war of 
liberation that started in 1961, and the beginning of 
the even harder struggle ahead to create a truly 
free world for the Angolan people. 

Three groups, the MPLA (Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola, headed by Dr. Agos- 
tinho Neto), the FNLA (National Front for the Lib- 
eration of Angola, headed by Holden Roberto), and 
UNITA (the National Union for the Total Independ- 



Angolan children, taught to read and write 
by guerrillas, argued ideas of freedom with 
captured Portuguese soldiers. 

ence of Angola, headed by Jonas Savimbi) are con- 
tending for power. 

There is no doubt that the MPLA, founded in 
December, 1956, was the first to emerge from the 


early pro-independence struggles, and is the most 
deeply rooted in the masses — having organized groups 
as diverse as the National Union of Angolan Work- 
ers and the Organization of Angolan Women, and 
fighting Portuguese-imposed poverty, poor health 
and illiteracy by establishing medical care and 
schools for both children and adults in areas under 
their control. 

But there is also no doubt that the struggle in 
Angola has become part of the world struggle be- 
tween the super-powers — the U.S., Russia and 
China. The stakes are high not only because Angola 
is a mineral, coffee and oil-rich country, but be- 
cause it is strategically important for the whole 
of Africa. That is what has also brought South Africa 
together with U.S. -Zaire to the scene. The question 
mark over Angola is not because of the civil war 
now being waged, but because that civil war is not 
related to the Angolan masses but to the super- 
powers who are more than willing to “fight to the 
last Angolan,” while making sure that philosophy 
and revolution will not become the unity that would 
assure true liberation. 

The desperate struggle the Angolan people now 
face is to keep destiny in their own hands so that 
the destruction of the old can be completed by the 
creation of the new. That struggle must have the 
support and solidarity of all revolutionaries. 


Poland and GM 

General Motors Corporation plans to manufac- 
ture trucks in Lublin, Poland for sale throughout 
the world. This is typical of the new interest of 
global corporations in state-capitalist authoritarian 
regimes in East Eurpe and Russia, itself, as a 
source of disciplined and cheap labor. 

Poland’s foreign debt has risen drastically in 
the last few years due both to the ever higher prices 
of western goods, and their Russian overlords who 
not only keep prices of basic Polish exports like 
coal dirt cheap but are now charging inflated prices 
for Russian oil in addition to iron ore. 

No doubt General Motors will be making use 
of their obsolete technology in this venture which 
the Polish leaders are counting on to make their 
economy more competitive in the world market. 

What all three — G.M. and Russians and Polish 
leaders— are solidly against anywhere in the world 
is the self-activity of workers. The present leader- 
ship in Poland was installed after the 1970 uprising 
of workers toppled the Gomulka regime and forced 
a cancellation of his 20 percent rise in the price of 
food. 

A measure of the revolt in this totalitarian coun- 
try is that Poland’s First Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, Edward Gierek, is conducting a cam- 
paign-style handshaking tour, warning the workers, 


nonetheless, of the need for more productivity and 
cutting rising absenteeism. 

While shortages of essential commodities are 
already appearing, Gierek is hoping to avoid a re- 
volt by saving the party’s austerity program for 
after Christmas,, inasmuch as it was Gomulka’s 
pre-Christmas price rises that triggered the 1970 
revolt. 


Venezuela 


On Jan. 1, 1976 Venezuela will formally national- 
ize its oil industry consisting of 20,000 wells, a produc- 
tion of 3 million barrels a day and revenue of $10.8 
billion per year. It does not mean that socialism 
has come to Venezuela. 

Shell, Exxon and the 15 other foreign companies 
now operating the fields, refineries and shipping 
will continue to do the job they have always done. 
They will buy the oil from government-owned cor- 
porations and distribute it throughout the world 
for a profit as they always have. They will have 
a management contract which gives them real con- 
trol and a profit for their trouble. 

The workers will go to work on Jan. 2 working 
for the same boss under the same conditions as 
before, nothing will have changed, the exploitation 
remains. What was private capitalism becomes state 
capitalism with no worker gains. 


Russian racism 

African students studying in Russia (the African 
Student Union) in Lvov have requested their respec- 
tive Ambassadors to the Soviet Union to help stop 
racial assaults and arbitary expulsions in that Ukrai- 
nian city. They claimed that they had experienced 
torture and said that they were treated as “out- 
casts”. In appealing to the Ambassador of Senagal, 
Dean of the African Ambasadors in Moscow, they 
cited incidents of assaults in their dormitories, at a 
hostel and one on a pregnant student. Those who 
complained were expelled from the Soviet Union. 

They report that no two African students are 
permitted to share the same room at the universi- 
ties; that each is roomed with a Russian spy who 
reports all their activities to the secret police. 

In Kiev, African students went on strike to get a 
Czechoslovakian woman reinstated in her classes 
after her government withdrew her scholarship for 
marrying an African student. 

All African students claim that there is wide- 
spread anti-Black feeling in Russia and if they pro- 
test, they have their scholarships withdrawn and are 
ruined for lile in their fields of activity. 

No Arab nations dare protest this racial dis- 
crimination. 


Ford, Brezhnev, Mao maneuver for total domination of world 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The projected national military budget, proposed by 
Sehiesinger and supported by Ford, contains no less than 
$100 billion for war goods and generals’ salaries. Any 
efforts by Congress to reduce it, much less use any of it 
for social needs. Ford threatens with immediate veto. So 
• it. isn’t just the military budget but the fact that with 
Ford-Kissinger it may be tied to detente with Russia that 
is worrying Mao. 

China has made abundantly clear what the thick- 
headedness of some of the “left” refuses to recognize: 
that nothing, nothing whatever, takes precedence over 
Russia being “Enemy #1.” 

While China has a nuclear capability, it will be 
years before it can match the deliverability of either the 
U.S. or of Russia. Each new weapon system developed 
by either side requires development of counter-weapons 
by the other side until there is no such thing as parity 
between the offensive and defensive capabilities of 
nations. 

The big three — the U.S., China and Russia — are 
engaged in a struggle for miltary supremacy, each sup- 
ported by its own false ideology. 

Throughout the world the followers of Mao and 
Russia have spawned parties, groups and groupie ts too 
numerous to list. Each seeks followers based on the 
latest line from Moscow or Peking. The damage they 
do to the struggle for freedom is irreparable and can 
be counted in human lives everywhere — and nowhere 
more so than in Angola. It disorients the youth of all 
countries, puts “action” above theory and practice, sub- 
stitutes nationalism for philosophy of world revolution, 
fosters the illusion that either Moscow or Peking repre- 
sent revolutionary forces seeking a better world. 

The SALT talks with Russia are at a low ebb, each 
side hoping to get an advantage over the other on nuclear 
limitation, the costs of which are keeping both countries 


broke. During the past year the U.S. has added 850 
nuclear warheads to its stockpile of 8,500 and Russia 
added 300 to their pile of 2,800. Every warhead is capable 
of several times the destructive force of the bomb that 
destroyed Hiroshima. 

The SALT talks, aimed at limiting deployment of 
nuclear weapons, has reached a stalemate that could 
spell their doom. The issue is the development of a new 
weapon, the Cruise missile which looks like a torpedo, 
and can be fired from submarines, ships, aircraft or 
mobile land vehicles. 

It can carry nuclear or conventional warheads, 
sprouts wings in flight and can be maneuvered in the air 
by an on-board computer. With a range of 50b to 2,000 
miles, it is impossible for either side to detect or count, 
as they can the present nuclear missiles. Since neither 
side wants to include the Cruise missile in the weapons 
count, the entire SALT talks become useless. 

Brezhnev has cancelled his visit to the U.S. because, 
although Sehiesinger was fired, the overheated military 
budget was not reduced. On the contrary, the summit 
meetings of the six most industrialized countries just 
held (Nov. 15-16) in Paris welcomed the huge U.S. arms 
budget. 

The summit meeting of these heads of state might 
more aptly be called Six Men in Big Trouble. With a 
combined army of unemployed totaling over 15 million, 
they have every reason to become deeply concerned with 
the common problems that confront them: unemploy- 
ment, depression, energy crisis, monetary chaos and 
economic stagnation. Three of the six face elections 
next year. 

With no basis in fact for his optimism, Ford sounded 
like that old British character, “I’m all right Jack, how 
are you?” 

The keynote might have been struck by Prime 
Minister Moro of Italy who said, “No one country has 


the right any longer to isolate itself from the others.” 
With Japan depending on a 50 percent export rate to 
sustain its economy and the European countries on a 
30 percent export rate, they all wanted assurances that 
their best customer was in good health. 

The truth is, if any of them was enjoying a healthy 
economy, he would not have been there. With inflation 
at a 25 percent rate in Britain and balances of payment 
a disaster area, any threat to impose restrictions on 
trade by any of them would set off a chain reaction that 
could help undermine capitalism just when mass unrest 
in each country aspires to the end of that old exploitative 
system. 

Whistling in the dark on the part of these rulers can 
help only if Marxists, in place of international class 
solidarity, pose Maoism as the alternative to capitalist 
imperialism and “prove” their point by quoting Mao on 
Russia as state capitalist. 

Any illusion that this equals revolutionary politics 
forgets that China itself is also playing state capitalist 
politics and undermining any and all principled politics 
right here in the U.S. With the country in deep recession, 
unemployment on the rise (See editorial, p. 3) and the 
mass unrest definitely pinpointed against the adminis- 
tration, as the American people move to vote Ford out of 
office, how can any revolutionary have the gall to white- 
wash Ford-Schlesinger just because Mao says they are 
not as bad as the Russians? 

The fact that Mao-Teng are at this very moment 
(Dec. 1-2) lecturing Ford as sharply as does the Reagan 
wing of the Republican Party on the evils of detente with 
Russia, only shows that State-capitalism and Communist 
totalitarianism need not be identical twins to aim for 
single world domination. What is obvious is that the 
enemy is the class enemy, most of all in our own country. 
The underlying revolt will develop, once we do not choose 
sides between state-capitalist rulers, even though they 
call themselves “Communist.” 



